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_ “HAGAR 


: CHAPTER i re 


“The mioetl ence, the apathy, the evils 
Of sensual sloth, DEOS uce ten thousand eee 
—Byron. 


= “Ohio was among the first and eee valiant of the sis- 
nee ea aipbd of loyal States in sending her sons as a free sac- 
-_Yifice to the fields of strife when treason and rebellion 
threatened the life of the nation. And, though she was - 
already deeply stricken by her losses at Shiloh, Donel- 
gon, and on the battle-grounds of Virginia, the ‘shadow 
of bereavement had not yet settled on her fair face. for 
the swath that'was marked in the plans of fate had not 
yet been cut through her serried ranks. 
+. The fumes, the din, the horror, and the desolation of 

“battle, had happily been kept— far from her. She had 
experienced the anguish that evil tidings bring; the 
alarm born of rumor—but these had only strengthened 
her in the stern and prayerful determination that the 
eae must prevail. ~ 
_ The customary life of the more northerly cities ‘nid | 
. towns of the state had been but little altered by the prog- 
ress of the war, but the country was already becoming 
stripped of its young men to-such an extent that in some — 
_ places the ripe crops had not been harvested and many 
a homesteads seemed deserted. 
_ At Cleveland and in the surrounding country the 
- weather was bright and balmy. - In the city there were 
a Be _unwonted life and activity. Mad speculation, political 
rancor, war preparation, and social frivolity, each drew 
es b0. itself its legion of devotees; but nearly all these in 

2 due time eee their tributes to the altar of Patriot. 


ve 
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ism; and Morality, which, like other ieaiwe of free- 
dom, is ever assailed by war, was not dethroned. 

Along the country road near Cleveland on a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon in the autumn of 1862, the forest 
and fruit trees in their sombre tints, swayed in the wind, 
and their leaves were beginning to fall like tears they 
shed for the departing summer. Birds were flitting 
about noisily in, the apple trees, on which some of the 
winter varieties still hung; the merry little songsters 
fluttered and whirred around in coveys, chirping loudly 
as if busy with their preparations for migration to the 
Southern lands. 

This section of the road was a narrow turnpiked lane, 
and for the space of more than a mile there were no 
houses near it. The fields on each side were covered 
with the stubble of cereals, while here and there were 
long rows of corn shocks, and golden sheaves of wheat 
still standing on the ground awaiting laborers. It was 
one of the best roads leading to Cleveland from the . 
Elyria toll road, and like others which crossed it at reg- 
ular intervals, was closely fenced, and shaded by rows 
of well-grown poplars and cotton woods. There was 
but little traffic along those roads on Sundays, and even 
more than the customary quiet of Sunday in the country 
seemed to prevail there to-day. 

A. young man on foot, shabbily dressed, was the 
only visible traveller. In his right hand he car: 
ried a staff which seemed suited either for walk- 
ing or for defence, and in his left a gaunt look- 
ing carpet bag. Though he seemed weary, he held on 
his way with head erect and with a resolute expression. 
There was something interesting about his appearance. 
From his innocence of beard he might have been taken 
for a youth of seventeen or eighteen, but his serious 
features and the expression of his dark eyes suggested 
more years. 

He paused to drink at a clear brook under the shade of 
some tall cotton-woods, and then, after glancing up and 
down the road to assure himself that no one was coming. 
sat down on the grassy bank and began bathing his tired 
feet in the stream. Hardly a minute passed before he 
was startled by the voice of a woman crying piteously 
for “help!” It sounded close by as if in one of the ad: 
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joining fields, but it was suddenly hushed and he had 
nothing to guide him towards what he thought must 
be a fellow-creature in distress. He was disturbed, for, 
though he made no pretentions to knight-errantry, that 
piercing scream had thrilled him as he had never before 
been thrilled. Barefooted as he was he grasped his 
staff and ran to the first cross-lane. He at first saw 
nothing suspicious, and was about to turn back when he 
caught sight of something moving between the trees of 
a hedge-row in the lane, and ran with all speed in that 
direction. Of a sudden he came upon a _ burly-looking 
“gman with full black beard dragging a young woman 
through the bushes with his hand clasped over her 
mouth. His brain reeled at the thought that a murder 
was about to be committed before his eyes; but his 
heart was strong, and he plunged through the thicket. 
The ruffian, finding himself pursued, flushed with rage 
and nearly dropped his burden, but seeing that the strip- 
ling was so much his inferior in physical power, he 
gritted his teeth and exclaimed with an oath, 

“Go your way, boy, or I'll murder you!” 

The girl was gasping for breath, and struggling with 
the energy of despair by which she disengaged his hand 
for an instant and shrieked in terror. At this the young 
- man sprang forward, his bare feet lacerated by the briars 
and stubble, and dealt her assailant a blow with his staff, 
The stroke must have been weakened by the pain he was 
suffering, for the man warded it off as if it had been a 
rush. He let go his hold on his captive, and sprang upon 
the young man like a tiger, crushing him to the earth. 
The girl staggered a moment, being almost suffocated 
with fright; but seeing her defender in imminent dan- 
ger she seized the staff he had let fall, and, unseen by 
either of the combatants who were clutched in a death 
struggle, dealt the man such a well-directed and nervous 
blow across the back of the head that he rolled over and 
quivered as if he had been shot. The traveller saw what 
She had done as he sprang to his feet but little hurt: 
she dropped the staff and was sinking to the ground 
when he ran to support her. He raised her to her feet 
and as the tears came to her relief, she gasped : . 

“Oh! take me home, take me home! I feel that I 
shall die!” : : 
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“No you shan’t, Miss. Come, Yr ll take 5 you haa Fad 


you shan’t die. You are quite safe now, so don’t be ’ : 


afraid.” As he spoke he stooped over his prostrate ae : 


enemy and took from under his coat a sharp dagger in a_ oS 


leather sheath. The blade was about eight inches long — 
and in the struggle the ruffian had partly drawn it from — 


the scabbard. There were two letters roughly cub On oe, 


the bone handle, and the traveller put it into his pocket — 
as a trophy of his first battle. He then urged the young — 


— girl to summon up her strength as the man on the ground 
began to show signs of life. She was anxious Oe Bh 


to be gone, but for some moments was afflicted with a 
kind of paralysis like that experienced in dreams. 


The delay seemed long and dangerous to the sae : 
man, though in fact it only amounted to a few seconds, — a 


and he was glad to find his way back to the road with 
the maiden he had rescued walking by his side. Great 
was his satisfaction that the enemy did not reappear. 


He knew by the description she gave that he had _ 3 
passed her home perhaps three-quarters of a mile to the ~ 2 
westward, and he hurriedly put on his shoes to accom- 
pany her thither. When she had partly recovered from = 


her fright she related the circumstances of the attack. 
She had gone into town with her father in the morn- 


ing to attend church, and as he was detained for a Spe: 


cial meeting in the evening she thought she would walk — 
home alone as she had often done. She first. noticed — 
the man who had assaulted her soon after passing — 
through the suburbs of the city, but had anticipated no _ 
danger, and continued on her way. The man must. have 
followed her by another road, for she had not seen him 
again until he came towar ds. her suddenly from the— 
lane where she was rescued. This was all; she said, 


except that it was evident to her that Heaven had ae 


the traveller to save her at: a moment vs she del that 


she was lost. 


“Perhaps so,” he said, diyive as he poked back i in the © 
direction of his enemy, and wondered whether the law 
would ever punish him as he deserved. “T must try to 


find that villian and put justice on his track,” he added 


presently. The difficulty of realizing his wish fully pre- 
sented itself to his mind, and he walked on in silence’ 
until they came in sight of a y large and Lee 
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"built house on the left side of the road, situated in a 
grove of chestnuts and fruit trees. An avenue of poplars 
: - extended from the gate to the house, and on both sides 

were wide closely-mown lawns cut into a gar den land- 
: EADS of flower-beds, shubbery and evergreens. 

~The traveller had already guessed from the manner 
and the attire of his protegee, that she belonged toa 
good family, and now he gazed with deepened interest at 
_ the pleasant home he had passed with indifference a 
short: time before. 

- He opened the gate for her and she entered, but he re- 
“mained outside. She was visibly embarrassed, and stam- 
“mere as she said :— 

“Will you not come in and rest?” 

« No, thank you,” he replied, closing the gate and oe 
ing back—* I must hurry into the city.” | 
py. father is the Rev. Dr. Taine—I would urge you 
- to come in now if he were here to thank you. But 
when he is. aay I have no friends Lean? will par- 
- don me? 

“ Don’t apologize, Mig all ron I should refuse 
ae come in now in any case—I shall be late. But I may 
see you and your friends at another time. As to what 
-Tve done for you I don’t want any thanks ; ’m glad I’ve 
had the honor to be of service to you, ‘though SOLTY 
~ enough for your suffering. And now I must bid you 
Pas day.”” 3 

Their eyes met, his full of serious candor, her’s ex- 
‘pressing a wistful embarrassment, as he raised his hat 
in salute and resumed his walk towards Cleveland. 

‘The young girl’s lips moved as though she were trying 
es to speak, but without uttering a word she pressed her 
: handkerchief to her eyes and went slowly up the avenue. 
Before she reached the house Mrs. Taine appeared on 
- the verandah and called to her. This was an elderly — 
woman with thin features, and a sharp pair of cat-like 
- eyes staring out of gold-rimmed spectacles. She was 
(panera! that Hagar did not answer, and called to her 
again with spiteful emphasis. 

“Answer me at once, Miss! What’s the meaning of 
es this’ ? Who was that man at my gate with you ?” 
“Oh! Mrs. Taine ”—said the young girl faintly be- 


_ the verandah steps. ee aL 
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_ tween her sobs as she threw herself despondently a 


‘oy ote Tecan and 
25 tive, of what she had long : 


See Se Don’t call 1 me “ Mrs.* buses 
- wae is she exclaimed wath Snere ye 


= ae “On! ! my eeaoie yee Blacks rd 
! What next, I wonder ! Bge gr a 
Te wt had a dreadful es man a 


nance ee at every Cae eS 

“A fright! you: don’t say so! ! ai were ct 
~ ened that you didn’t know ae than to 
aoe man, Oe es 
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Hagar was silent, and kept her eyes bent upon her 
book, uncertain what to say. After a moment’s pause 
she started to quit the room. 

“Well, hussy, well ? what’s come over you ? How dare 
you turn your back upon me and not reply. Such bra- 
zenness! But I know who to thank for all this. I 
knew by your nature and conduct as a child, what you 
would be when you thought yourself a woman—l told 
him so—Why don’t you speak, I say!” -The old lady 
spoke with such force and emphasis that her voice 
eracked ominously at the word “ speak,’ and made sev- 
eral false notes before it recovered its wonted pitch. 

Hagar turned round, and looking her calmly in the 
face, said :— 

“Tf I had thought myself a woman, as you say Ma’am 
Taine, I should not have endured your tyranny as I have 


done so long. You must not suppose that I will make ~ 


any statement whatever to you, when you declare you, 
intention of disbelieving me even before I have spoken. 
I never told you a falsehood, though you have often ac- 
cused me of so doing. Perhaps I have been the lamb too 
long, and I must tell you I shall cease to be so if Iam 
treated like a wolf.” 

This display of independent spirit was a complete sur- 
prise to Mrs. Taine, as she had always been accustomed 
- to seeing Hagar cower under the lash of her scorn. 

“If you will excuse me,” continued the young woman, 
“TIT will go to my room until Father Taine comes home.” 
She withdrew quietly, leaving Mrs. Taine bewildered 
and very angry. 

“Well, I never!” she exclaimed when Hagar had 
closed the door noiselessly. “Now she has gone to 
hatch a fine story for the ears of old Universality. 
What a position, to be sure, for a woman of my culture 
-and antecedents.” 

She sat for awhile muttering to herself and rocking to 
and fro to lull her temper; then, taking up Calvins’ “ In- 
stitutes,’ which had long been her only source of re- 
ligious instruction and mental recreation, she moved to 
a chair near the window that commanded a view of the 
avenue, and read intently until the daylight failed her. 
She had laid the good book on the window sill and was 
falling into a peaceful doze, when she heard a noise out- 
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pac and could just aigtinenielt: in the dusk that two ve 
sui icles were coming up the avenue. ae 

“My goodness! what’s this, I wonder ? ‘She Called: 
_ Maria, Bee after throwing a Scien ce over her head - 
repaired to the verandah to see who the arrivals: ‘were, 
The forengost carriage was evidently Dr. Taines’, and the on 
other as certainly an ambulance. eee 

“ Now, I wonder if he’s picked up some ae ae ee 
gar to trouble me with, ” she said, CUPS ae the house- ce 
maid. : oS 

She was soon enlightened, for Dr. Taine, a venebie : 
looking man with white hair and beard, alighted from 
his buggy and directed the city ambulance to draw up < 
to the steps, and she saw that the injured man who e oo 
prone on the stretcher within was her husband's son. 3. 

“What’s the matter, Nathan?” she asked. nee: 

“A serious accident has happened. ‘The “ Globe’ ” on = 
fice has been burned to the ground, and J ames is badly De 
injured.” : 

“Just what I expected ! 1” exclaimed Mrs. ae tais- ‘ 
ing her hands as if to call Heaven to witness the fulfil- er 
ment of her prophecy. Though unable to restrain her — 
desire to carp, she yet had enough consideration to — 
lower her voice so it was only heard by the doctor. — 
“You will now remember my words, Nathan, on the | 
day the Misses Mull were here: ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘all these 
young fellows would rather be in a crowded city where 2 
death and the devil are staring them in the face, than 
lead a steady and industrious life on the farm, How s 
often my words are VErLN OG, and vet how little they. are > 
heeded! I only wish—” 

“Hush! Melissa,’ whispered ‘the “parson gently, 
“ James may be dying. 2 

Even so it would have delighted Mrs. Taine to remind _ Se 
him ‘of her predictions, but the young men who had ac- 
companied the patient were now bearing him towards — 
the house. He was suffering acute pain a looked very oo 
pale. ee 
James had An ied at his fattiore: eee for some _ 
time, and for a year or more had not passed a night 2 
there. There was, therefore, no chamber in readiness — 
to receive him, and he was carried into the sitting-room 
to await necessary pe He was surprised to Se 
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find himself at Chestnut Grove, having supposed they 
were taking him to a hospital; but Dr. Taine preferred 
to have him brought home, and was advised to do so by 
the physician who examined his son’s injuries. 


“She ee Nore = 
Nor take no shape nor oieer of affect 
Sheis so sel ronuesred: Sek 


: yea Shee eee ve pee ee 
by sorrows and cares; but withal, 
world ou a fs man and ha 


nings. . : 
His voice was always head wh 


* theme, and he indulged i in many 


“Copperheads” and other 
pro- -slavery sympathizers it No 
< garded as a fouler brood than the 


_-were in arms against the nation the 
which, he ee declared, ae 


cae was Se. Sagat ae : 
was: ee ‘the young. ee of 


2 


db spinster 0 of about his ow wn age, 


<A 


‘ - out and L work .d for his livi 


dgdised ae that enone ¢ ed fer 
She blackened James as much as pos- 
sible to his f; ; denounced him as wilful, impudent 
ceiti ul, and at one time, when ina towering rage, 
among his crimes, Dr. Taine had 
as that his wife ‘exaggerated the faults of 
es disturbed oe her accusations, he ae 


i ae of Mrs. ete: From her Tapes 
Peers oe and ae nature—not 5 


ee evince it was eotvontent, re- 
gs child i in sentiment. and affection, though 
a Ww man in years. She had met a ood many 
ha made few intimate acquaintances, partly 
eS ce of age es her nee 


in the neighborhood, and sae desaltory and undirected 
reading as fell in her way. : 

It is, indeed, probable that she had more talent for ~ 
cookery than for scholarship, for she had certainly — 

made some progress in the former science, which could 2 
scarcely be said of the latter. But she could’ write and | 
speak her mother tongue with tolerable accuracy, and — 
except for an habitual gravity which she rarely cast 
wholly aside, she was as pleasant and. vivacious as the — 
average western girl of that period and, perhaps, not 
more so. The seriousness referred to began to assert 
itself from the moment she fully realized that she had 
no father or mother of her own, and although the sub- 
ject was never referred to by others, except when Mrs. 
Taine maliciously brought it forward to wound her, it 
was never absent from her own mind a moment, and the 
sad expression in her large hazel eyes which became 
more marked from year to year as a result of her reflec- — 
tions, aroused immediate interest in those who met her. — 

Mrs. Taine made frequent objections to her husband’s — 
attentions and indulgences towards “the foundling,” as. : 
she contemptuously styled her; but the doctor paid lit- _ 
tle heed to her unreasonable vagaries, deeming them of a | 
piece with her other incorrigible follies with regard to. 
which, since he had discovered how useless it Was to — 
combat them, he had assumed a stoical indifference as 
the attitude least calculated to stir up strife. If. he ES 
stopped to argue with Melissa he was lost. Her tyran- — 
nical spirit had been carefully nourished and freely | 
exercised ever since she married the doctor ; and latterly © 
Hagar had been its principal foil. But the kind-hearted — 
old gentlemen was more affectionate than ever to the — 
- orphan since James had gone away, and he seemed Op: 
pressed at times by an apprehension that she might be | 
the next to vanish beyond his ken. Her gentle thought- — 
fulness made her a great comfort to him. When he — 
reached home, weary in body and mind’after hours afi. 
discussion and turbulence such as had characterized : 
his labors during the last few years, she would bring | 
his slippers and dressing gown, and a cup of his favorite 
cocoa which she made exactly to his taste, into the © 
library. She studied his needs and his happiness, and — 
brought many a ray of tpeaeee! to ate Heals es his 
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ae was moadsd with cares. ‘of which ahs aoe nol: 
_ ing. The stolid indifference of Mrs. Taine rendered — 
_ Hagar the more devoted; for it seemed to her almost 
- monstrous that a woman could be so destitute of feeling 
oe and sensibility towards a husband who was the soul of | 
goodness and gentleness. __ 
_ Melissa had never forgiven what she called “ Nathan’ S 
fall from othodoxy,’ and only her strong belief in the 
> = Andissolubility of the marriage tie, had prevented her — 
from seeking divorce at the time of its occurence. 
She had publicly declared. this, and many thought it 
eran. that the doctor would regret her tenacity of 
a bond which to him must be rather galling. She 
epee ever spoke to him unless to argue theology. 
She never seemed to think of him as a rational being to 
whose natural requirements -she might administer, 
“but rather as a kind of theological nut she was 
especially set apart to crack; and spent the time that 
; (a rightly belonged to the care of himself and the house- 
hold in arguing that his Univer salism was entirely | 
wrong. To prove her case she would insist, at times, 
during the first years of her married life, on reading 
whole sections from the works of Calvin and Knox, or 
some other hardshell divine of remote times whose 
fee she but imperfectly understood; or, when es- 
pecially enthusiastic, would bring forth some of her own 
_ disquisitions, consisting of “ Notes on the Godhead,’ 
“Parallel Notes on Faith, ” “Notes on the Trinity ” 
~ which, together, would have filled several volumes 
- — One morning a few days after James’ accident at the 
_ Globe office fire, Hagar entered his room with a small 
a ee full of nice things she had prepared with her own 
hands for the invalid. She wore a plain dress of some 
. figured cotton stuff, and a neat bib- -apron of her own 
_ make. 
aoe E ames ouels he had never seen her look so pretty, 
but. certainly never so pale. He smiled at her burden 
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of provisions, and when she had placed it on a small ia 
ple near the bed, extended his hand, saying: 2 

ae Good morning, Hagar ; who has had the kindness - to 
order me a well man’s breakfast?” 
= me Dr. teen said last night that you might hav ea ni e 
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how I dislike hearing beforehand of what I am going 
to have to eat I cooked these things for you myself, and 
J think if you have no appetite now this coffee will give 
~ you one. I hope you don’t mind, Mr. James ?” 

“Mind? Yes, I do—I’m very thankful to you, for, to 
tell the truth, I do feel hungry. Dr. Warren was 
right—a nice chop is the very thing for my case.” 

“Oh, ’m so glad, because Father Taine said I might 
bring you whatever I liked so long as the doctor approy- 
ed. And you seem so much better to-day—I hope you 
feel better, Mr. James?” 

“Yes—my brain is not so heavy—my mind is clear 
as crystal.” : 
“And do you feel strong enough to tell me just a little 
about the fire while you are eating, your breakfast ;— 
how it happened, and how you were saved? Mr. Kil- 
bourne has told us that you were shut up by a wall that 
caved in, how dreadful! Please do tell me, if it won’t 

fatigue you too much.” 

He glanced at her admiringly as he raised himself on 
his elbow and began sipping the fragrant coffee. Pres- 
ently he said: 

“T will tell you all I know about it, Hagar, on one 
condition.” 

“And what is that?” 

“That you will never address me again as Mister 
James.” 

_ “But what will Ma’am Taine say if I speak to you or 
about you otherwise? She says I have no right to call 
you simply ‘ James.’ ” 

“No matter what she says ; —I don’t know where she 
came by such a notion, but you must call me simply 
‘James.’ Before she confers any titles on me I want 
to see her authority ; in the meantime I hope you will 
oblige me by speaking as familiarly to me as she does. 
We are not living under a monarchy where degrees 
are marked out with such a nicety that it takes a vol- 
ume as large as Webster’s dictionary to record them, 
and we won’t admit an imperium in imperio by allowing 
madame to set up a petticoat government in this quarter. 
No, Hagar, we are equals, provided I am good enough 
to be your equal. I never had any patience with my 
step-mother’s affectations, and have less now than ever, 
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Her conduct towards you from your infancy to the pres- 
ent time has doomed her in my esteem. But you have 
shown yourself a little brick in keeping your footing - 
here in spite of her, and I hope you will never allow 
her harshness or injustice to drive you away, or even 
to cast your spirit down. . Father loves you, and I—I 
will see hereafter that you are not imposed on by Ma’am 
Taine.” 

James paused a moment and looked intently at Hagar : 
“Now, then,” she said, “you have become sad and I’m 
_ gure you are not enjoying your breakfast.” 

“Yes [am;” James replied, attacking a bit of crisp 
toast, “but I was wondering why you looked so pale. 
You appear to have missed your breakfast altogether, 
for your cheeks were always so rosy. Has the tyrant 
been meddling with you, lately ?” 

“No, it is not that,’ she said, looking away, “but I 
have had such an awful fright, James.” 

“A fright? When?” 

“Tast Sunday.” She could say no more at that moment 
for her voice faltered and she burst into tears. 

“What is it, Hagar—can’t you tell me?” 

“It seems like a dream now,” she said at last, “and I 
am almost afraid to think of it. I began telling it to 
Ma’am Taine but as she said she would not believe my 
account unless she liked it, I would not proceed. I have 
not had an opportunity to tell Father Taine, so that no 
one knows it but the two men and myself.” 

“The two men—what two men ?” 

“The one who attacked me, and—and—the one who 
Saved me.” 

“ Attacked you! what do you mean?” asked James 
with astonishment. 

“T will tell you just how it happened,” said Hagar, 
Wiping away her tears. She then described her attack 
and rescue which surprised and excited James Taine 
more than any bit of news he had gathered during his 
_reportorial career. Was such a thing possible, he asked 
himself, so near a great city, on the highway in broad 
daylight ? Certainly the culprit could have been noth- 
ing less than an escaped lunatic, he thought, and he 
asked Hagar about the appearance of the man, and if 
she had any idea where the one who rescued her came 
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from. Her replies ek to oie no tangible clue a ans 
either the villain who merited punishment, or the hero- 
who deserved reward. eee 
— “ All IT can remember,” she said, “ about the ‘dreadt ale ae 
- ereature who seized me is that he was very tall with 
a black beard and dressed in black clothes. He picked. see 
me up and carried me as if I had been a child, soa 
and I thought I was dying when I heard the voice of the he 
young man who came to save me. He was slender but | 
his eyes were dark, and overhung by pr ominent brows: | 
—his face was. smooth, and his complexion dark.” 
“That's strange,” exclaimed the invalid. “Dark com: 
plexion you say, and young?” ghee 
“Yes,” Hagar replied, surprised by his seston 
es Was his hair short or long?” “ 
“Tt was long and curly noted that when I thought lose 
he was being killed.” | Soe 
“In what color was he Grescen 2? Ji ames demanded Sy tee 
with still deeper interest. © : 
“ He had on gray trousers and coat, aad a bie. flannel 
_ shirt. I wondered who he could be, ‘and looked at him 
closely when he was putting on his shoes.” 
“Can it be possible ?” said James. “Why Hagar, | 
you are describing the very man who, that same day, te 
saved me from the fire. All that you have said I 
should have to say if I attempted to describe him—the 
blue shirt, the dark eyes and long hair—the prominent _ 
brow—I thought his forehead like Shakespeare’s as he 
dashed through the smoke and flames, his hair stream- 
ing, his eyes flashing heroic fire that seemed to regard _ 
the hissing and devouring flames as its natural element. — a 
Could it have been the same ?—It seems incredible!” a 
~~ “You were going to tell me about it, James, when ins 
-terrupted you with the story of my fright.” Ne a ee 
_ * Well then, I will resume the subject—but Ifeelcer- —- 
tain after what you have said that the same hand that. 
- saved you from a villain or a madman, saved me f POM a =e 
fiery death. God grant that he is safe! Lee ey [eg 
“He was hurt, then?” asked Hagar, ‘greatly interest- ae 
ed in the subject, of this mysterious. hera, <==. ae 
“Yes, you shall hear. My tragedy ‘happened aoe = at 
two or three hours later than yours, which is addi- 
; fonal cause for my thinking that we aks pescued by ae 


NS 


~ 


Wap ER ae 


ee ‘one ek the « same hand; pat Heaven knows that I would 


__ vather have been roasted to a cinder than that one hair 
of your dear head should be harmed. The fire broke 
out in the press room and originated by the lamp-light- 
er setting fire to the kerosene with which he was filling 
. - the lamps. <A ‘devil’ who was helping him escaped and 

-_made known this fact, but the lamplighter was probably 
killed, by the explosion of the oil. I was in the report- 
___er’s room on the third floor writing up from my notes 
Dr. Gall’s sermon which I had attended in the forenoon. 

_ ‘Before I heard the alarm of fire, the stairways and el- 

-_ evator were burning, and the entire lower portion of the 
building was in flames. Many of the partitions were of 

- jJath and plaster and burnt like tinder. Shrieks and 


cries for help were mingling with the cracking and roar- 


_ ing of the fire when I ran into the hall to be almost 


_gtifled by the smoke; and some of the typesetters, both 
men and girls, on the same floor, hurled themselves 


_ down the stairs into the midst of the flames. I thought — ~~ 
_ there might still be one chance of life left for me, and. 
eS realized that nothing but perfect coolness would enable — 
_-‘ me to avail myself of it. To jump froma window would 
be death, and the flames were leaping through those Il ~ 
might have reached. By some means, however, I must 
descend, and in desperation swung myself by one of the 
See burning ropes of the elevator to the second floor, the el- 
-~_evator shaft forming a well_of incandescence beneath. 
~ Almost suffocated, I fled towards an open window on the 
- right, the dense smoke being momentarily parted by the 
- rushing currents of air which also revived me; but I had 
only gone a few paces when I was hurled with amass of 
: - smouldering debris to the lower floor. How I escaped 
being killed Dy that fall is a mystery. I was stunned, — 


_ though not unconscious. But I was completely walled - 
in, and could feel the heat of the fire under me which | 


- ‘would soon burst through the damp timbers by which I aoe 


- aas held as in a vise, and consume me with the rest. 


SG My struggle seemed hopeless, and I was about to give up 
in despair and consign my spirit to its Maker; when I 
hearda battering noise near me, and a moment later saw 
the man with the blue shirt and the long hair break 


= song the thin partition and come towards me. 
Gs Where is ie. woman t saw eee this my bef ore, — 


Sap oe 


we would Escape By, our own lives. - Seeir 
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Warren. He then read the following paragraph from a 
‘paper he had brought with him :— 

““When the conflagration was at its height and it 
seemed that everything burnable must quickly be con- 
sumed, a young man was seen making his way through 
the crowd shouting that there were human beings inside 
who might be saved. Dressed only in his pantaloons 
and a coarse flannel shirt, he snatched a heavy bar from 
one of the ladder trucks, and dashed into the building 
amid a moan of dismay and a wild “hurrah !” from the 
crowd. One, two, three—five minutes passed—he was 
wreathed in fire—the people cried that he had dis- 
appeared forever ; and who shall describe the hurricane 
of exultation that greeted him when he reappeared on 
the very tongues of flame, bearing on his shoulder the 
disabled form of Mr. James Taine, a talented young re- 
porter on the “ Globe.”’” 

“That is evidently some of Mike’s work—nothing 
pleases him so well as a fling at rhetoric.” said Mark, 


smiling. 
“He continues :—’ said the doctor, resuming the 
newspaper :—‘‘ The rescued reporter has been taken to 


his father’s house in the country, and the gallant boy 
who risked his life to save him and is badly hurt, is be- 
ing cared for at the.City Hospital. He refuses to give 
_his name, residence, calling, or any information what- 
ever concerning himself, and disclaims having done any- 
thing surprising. Nevertheless, this community owes 
him a debt of gratitude for his noble deed, and will cer- 
tainly not lose sight of him without making a suitable 
acknowledgement of the appreciation and honor it feels 
for such a hero.—What do you say to that ?” | 

“ He deserves it all,’ replied James, with enthusiasm, 
“and, I suspect, a good deal more. Have you called to 
see him at the hospital, doctor?” 

“No, but I shall do so on my return to town.” 

“Well give him my best regards and thanks. Tell him 
that I will esteem it a great favor if he will drive out 
here with my father as soon as he is able. Father will 
call to see him again to-day, I presume, if he has time. 
He does not know that probably Hagar’s life was saved 
that day by the same person who saved me—but such 


24 san, 
really seems to be ihe caer ‘He repented what 4 Ha ae 
had told him, after which the doctor went away, saying —__ 
that he would pony the matter to the police authorities, = 
and deliver James’ message to the most modest of soe 
heroes. : 

Mrs. Taine met the doctor on the verandah, and ex- 
tended her hand with a formal “ Good morning, doctor.” a 
- “ Will you be likely to see Doctor Taine eae to- ey, me 
doctor ? 2?” she continued. 2g 

“Yes, he has promised to dine with us.” oes 

“Oh! then please tell him that the contents © of he es 
note are duly noted, and that he could not have sentme = 
more welcome news—also accept my thanks as the ee 
bearer, doctor.” She added the last phrase with peculiar 
affectation. The doctor, being one of the many who 
could not understand the mistress of Chestnut Grove | 
did not prolong the eave Ws but ekaget ully Cineueteet 
himself and rode away. 

Though she had already learned the letter by heart 


she again took it from her pocket as she paced the 
verandah. tt ran as follows = —_— 


DEAR Mace ee | gend this Vie be Dr. Wacken’ to tell. you ee 
that I have found Mr. Smiles, of Boston, who spentafew days 
with us some months ago, awaiting me at the Tabernacle. In 
‘deference to what I knew to be your wish, I have invited him to 
accompany me to Chestnut Grove this evening. 1 think he in- _ 
tends to pass several days with us. sae SS eae 
Yours, | - NATHAN.” . se 


. Mrs. Taine was elated e tile prospect of this visit. 
She had never ceased recurring to the amiability and 
lovable character of the devout Mr. Smiles, whose 
former brief stay i in her house formed the golden age of - 
_ her social annals. Ever since she met him she had been — 
in the habit of declaring that he was the only man she - 
ever knew who was entirely vor to her. ee, 


oe eS CHAPTER UE 
Bee i ok a “She ice but knows not whom she loves.”---Moore. 


- Mrs. Taine was bass during the afternoon preparing 
to receive her favorite guest. Having attended person- 
Sealy to the arrangement of the room destined for him, 
she put on her best silk dress, which she rarely wore, 
a and pinked her cheeks with vermilion, an art she prac- 
_ ticed only upon the most ceremonious occasions. Her 
_ crinoline, in accord with the prevailing fashion, was 
enormous; and her hair was puffed up by combs under 
a lace cap letting little thin corkscrew curls dance out 
just in front of her ears. The gold-rimmed spectacles- 
- had undergone a special polishing, and, on reference to 
= her looking-glass, she flattered herself that the Rey. Mr. 
_ Smiles would find her, despite the disadvantages of her 
| surroundings (whiich, she thought, he had fully under- 
oe ee entirely up to the standard of New England ladies 
of her age and mode of life. 
_ “He can appreciate a woman of intellect, ” she said to 
~ herself as she smoothed down her post- ‘meridian visage 
- before the mirror, “ which is a thing these western men 
are incapable of. And, besides, he is so orthodox—no 
_ walking museum of new fangled notions! He salid he 
would like to make some selections from my writings to 
use in his missionary sermons, and I will give him free 
access to all my manuscripts. He said also that my 
es thoughts were so noble, and so beautifully expressed. 
_ Perhaps we might even compose a great theological 
work conjointly. I'll mention it to him—”’ Thus her 
thoughts coursed on in a kind of ecstacy until she saw 
Hagar pass the window. A new prospect of almost end- 
less possibilities was suddenly opened up in her mind. 
28 _ She had long wished to rid herself of Hagar, and it now 
oe - recurred to her that Mr. Smiles had paid the girl great 
~~ attention on the occasion of his former visit. She 
at the matter over in all its bearings, for she 
es herself on always pene consistent, and wanted 


poe 


ot 
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‘and her courage was evidently fortified by the 


S Was in the house. Though Mrs. 


heck this speech at. every word, 


And now the angry old. lady — as 


with rage, oe she vented in 
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other real or imaginary faults which she thought would 
serve to prejudice him against his favorite and bring 
about a crisis that would rid her house of this fury. — 
- This she vowed to do by all her theological tracts. | 

Towards evening Hagar threw a woolen “ Nubia” over 
her head and walked leisurely down the avenue to the © 
gates, where she found Will Sanders sitting on his 
horse waiting for her. He dismounted to shake hands, ee 
and enquired kindly about James Taine. _ a 

“So, Will, you are going to the war?” Said Hagar, 
cheerfully, as if to intimate ue their parting must nob s 
be a gloomy one. 

“Yes, Hagar,’ replied fe young 1 man, ina far more 
serious tone, “our regiment has been drilling for some | 
time, and we are now ordered to the front. But Afelt 7 = 
that I could not go without telling you what you already — 
know—that I love you. Will you not give me one. @ 
word of hope? it would sustain and cheer me, Hagar, — 
through all the dangers and privations I may be required . 
to encounter. Do you not love me enough to give me_ 
this hope?” He must have seen her answer in her eyes, 
for his tone was really pathetic. 

“You know, Will, that I esteem you highly; : an T will — 
confess that I have thought I would marry you if you 

asked me; but now I cannot make*you any promise,” 
said Hagar, her eyes bent on the ground. | 

“You mean that you do not love oo have seen Se 
‘some one who—” ae 

“No, it is not that,” she a quietly, = am » nobody 
and yet my heart is filled with myself; my past, — 
present and future throng my mind with images all " 
strange and indistinct, and there’s no room init for any- _ 
thing or any body else. It seems that I have Lees 
grown old in the last few days. It would be wrong for — 
me to promise to be your wife in my- present mood.” 
At this she again raised Ber eyes until they met his with 
a colt and steady look. ee 

“T shall not be pete Hagar, it is enough f or 2S 
me to know that you are frank with me. But I may 
still tell you that I love you in spite of what you say, — - 
that my heart is yours to do with as you like, to crush _ 
beneath your feet if that will Please you,” said the. 
“young man, Hie oe with the ep runus ardor of 
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«“ ‘No, ce tind: e Gis replied, her face hoiomae 
more pale in response to the flush of color that appeared 
as on his fair boyish cheek,” it is too good a heart for that, 
and true enough to be an acceptable offering to your 


a - country. You are laying it. upon her sacred altar, 


__‘Will, and heaven grant it prove a blessed sacrifice !” 
As See How strangely you speak! This does not sound like 
- yourself, you seem another being! is 

“Well, perhaps Iam. It is but a few days since I 


last. saw you, and yet I should Hob HOW, myself to be the’ 


me ‘same—” 

“ees You are Goigmatical he said, ak a distressed look. 

_ “Tonly speak the truth: You do not know how much I 

- am changed.” 

a “« ‘Beware of fanciful notions, Hagar. I fear you are 

not happy. Can you not confide in me?” 

— “No, not now, ” she said, in a sad but kindly voice. 

« ‘Good bye and Heaven pless you, is all I can say, and 

Oat 3 is from my heart!” | 

E S “And from my heart I repeat the wards to you.” fe 
- spoke very solemnly, and taking off his Hat, raised her 
a ceinty. hand to his lips. 

: “And now, before I go,” he added sadly— chaps 

2 “never to see you again in this world, will you not allow 
_me to say a word to you as a eaiiae ? Apart from my 

— love, Hagar, I feel a deep interest in your welfare and 


x 
Bie 


s _ apprehension concerning you. It has been Gaiser, 
no doubt, by what you have said. May I speak 
freely?” oe 

8 Ves, Will” ee ? : 
“T have but a narrow experienc -e of the world, and 
Hck I can fully realize the deprivation you suffer in not 


adsine a mother to counsel and guide you at this critical — 


_ period of your life. You are developing into a handsome 
os and charming woman, and your weal or woe must 


of your own character. The training you have had in 
patience and forbearance should stand you in good 
_ stead ; but an unswerving constancy to yourself must be 


your i innocence and beauty. - Of all beings, a woman must 
have a prposs and a will to put i, ‘Forgive | me if 


oe 


happiness, and at this moment I am oppr essed by avague _ 


depend largely, entirely upon the strength and wisdom > 


the invincible shield and buckler which should guard | 


es 


- Gore bye, i 
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In answer to wlich Mr. Sitios raplied 3 that his. ‘deat 
existed only in the quiet of a country life, if he could — 
but share it with intelligent people. Dr. Taine was si- tee 2 
lent. He was probably a little weary, and felt no spec- 
ial interest in the polite combat. He presonily excused | 
himself and went up stairs to see James. Hagar ae 
disappeared. 

The old lady talked on for some time, in fact until she 
was made aware that supper was nearly. ready, and it 
occurred to her that Mr. Smiles might like to go to his 
room until the bell rang—Maria had already taken up 
his satchel and overcoat, and was now directed to show. Be 
him the way. a 

“Supper will be ready in a quarter of an hour, Mr. : 
Smiles. You must let me know if you do not find -every- 


thing to your liking,” said Mrs. Taine, detaining him. _ . 
- “JT admit, my dear madam, that Iam ‘passably fastide. = 
ious, but one would be compelled to invent a complaint —__ 


in your house. None of the mansions at which I am 
welcome either here or in the East is more pleasant to 
me than Chestnut Grove.’ The minister evinced some 
~ experience as a gauger of character, for this flourish § —- 
‘sank deeply into the heart of his hostess. aS 2 
The chamber that had been set apart for him wasa 
large and well f urnished one on the second floor, adjoin- 
ing that occupied by James Taine. From a wide — 
French window in the front of the room, there project- : 
ed a small iron balcony. It was the middle one of three 
similar balconies on that floor, that on the right opening 
into James’s room, Mr. Smiles flung the window open | 
as soon as he entered, remarking to the housemaid that 
he was fond of fresh air. ~ 
“After sundry brushings | and ablutions he iphored 
some minutes before the glass persuading his long © 
wavy moustache to take a favorite twist. He then gave 
his hair a few final dabs with the brush, and proceeded 
to overhaul his coat- “pockets, removing fron them divers — 3 a 
: 
4 
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letters and papers which he stowed away in his satchel. 
Having taken out various toilet articles he locked and - -_ a 
strapped the satchel securely and placed it in the spa- 
cious wardrobe which occupied one side of the room, : 
hung up some of the clothing out of his portmanteau, — 3 4 
and, after Nae the ‘wardrobe, pe the key into hig s 
on 

ie : 
Le 
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3 : pocket! 1 He whistled the tune of some hymn while iuus 
- engaged, and finally lit a cigar and went on the bal- 


—cony to await the supper bell. 


\ 


_ Dr. Taine had told him of his son’s accident, but as 
soon as he stepped outside the window he heard thera 
conversing on that subject. He saw by the reflection 


‘from the adjoining window that had _ been left ajar, 


and what they said reached him as clearly as if he had 


been in the same room. The air was getting pretty cool, 


ae but the moon and stars shone brightly, and he decided 


s to linger for w time upon the balcony. 


“Did you go to the hospital, father ?” he heard a voice 


- say, which he supposed was that of ‘the’ son though he 
had not met him. 


“Yes,” replied Dr. Taine, “and found the young man 


“much better—in fact, he says he ean go out to-morrow 


and that he will come to see you soon. He still main- 


tains silence rcogarding himself. I was astonished to | 


hear what you told Dr. Warren about an assault made 
upon Hagar, and to learn that this same man saved you 
both. Itis most strange!” : 
“Tt is true, then ?” asked James excitedly. : 
“Yes,” Dr. Taine replied, “the doctor asked him if he 
did not ‘have an adventure ear lier in the day, for he had 
heard of a young girl being rescued from a brutal’ at- 
tack, by a person answering his descr iption. He ad- 
mitted that he was the man, r repeated the circumstances, 
and inquired after the young lady's health. He said 
the affair ended by her saving his life.” 
“That is quite true,’ said James. “Hagar told me | 


that the villain had thrown the young man on the 
ground, and was trying to draw a knife to stab hin 
- when she knocked him senseless with a heavy staff. 


Most girls would have run away and left him to be raur- 


as _ dered, though he had risked his life in their defence.” 


‘They thought it strange that so gallant a young man 


should find it necessary to conceal his name anu his 


ore home. 


When the supper bell rang and Hr. ‘Paine rose to | go, 
_ James said : — 

os & Father, 1. have been Panaing for an important 
move.” 


ss Ne e hen ? ‘To California again 2 


your. concurrence, and pice ae a Se ROS 
* You may count on both to enable- you to carry 
any good resolution, my son. _ What is it you wick 
do?” Es 
“Since I have met with ‘his accident 1 think i 


“supply me the need pigies. — hal take up again es 
thread of my literary projects.” ae 
x Such a course will: fone coincide with, my views, 


ae “of a ie “That, you know, is s the most + 
part of the business.” oe 


less I had § serious cause.” 

“And have you not. divined ® = Bye 

“ How could I? I know nothing of your cHnle. of. ae 
quaintances, and I nave not heard. mes SADIORS a prefer 

ence.” ; : a 
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oo whieh seemed to pierce him te a ‘Se ames,” r€ 
ye. Aeuued, “Hagar is not for ‘you—it Panne oe 
your sister!” oe . 
- “My sister? Only by adoption ; ‘she ‘is “no 
to me; and surely our being reared under: the sam 
roof need not be a bar.” eee 

“« Jismiss the thought, J ames,” 
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The old gentleman shook his head. “What, then, 
is the impediment ? ” As his father turned away with- 
out answering, he added excitedly : — 

“T tell you, father, if Hagar is willing she shall be 
‘mine, for there’s not another woman in the world like 
her.” 

Dreading the effects of excitement upon his injured 

son, the Doctor let the matter drop, and entreated him 
to worry himself no more about it for the present. 
He then left the room. 
“Oh! ho!” exclaimed Mr. Smiles, “ Hagar is in de- 
mand, but under an embargo. Good! Other people 
are always after my prizes; I wonder whose ticket 
will draw this one?” Such were the thoughts of Mrs. 
Taine’s guest as he hastily descended to the supper 
room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


At supper the conversation turned on the subject of — 


the fire and Hagar’s adventure. After Dr. Taine had 
been speaking solemnly concerning the baseness to 
which a man must have sunk before he could bring him- 


self to commit such a crime as the one attempted on — 


Sunday, Mr. Smiles lowered himself several degrees in 
the estimation of Dr. Taine and Mark by saying: 

“It is very shocking to hear of such occurrences, 
but they are, happily, uncommon. Whoever the man 
was, we must admit he showed fine discernment in seek- 
ing to carry off so fair a prize.” 

Mark looked at Dr. Taine, and it was elaie to-him that 


the old gentleman did not like the speech any more than — 


he did. They endeavored to change the subject, by 
talking about the Army, the Navy, and the attitude of 
foreign powers; but Mr. Smiles reverted with eccentric 


persistence to the former theme, and was particularly — 3 
anxious to have a description of the knight eee ee who > 


had won all hearts. 


“Does he most resemble the immortal Don, or his ‘no 


less immortal Squire?” . 


He spoke in a lively manner that pleased his hostess 4 


exceedingly. 


The doctor described the young 1 man he had Patten at Ss 


une hospital in a few words, when Mr. Smiles said :— 
“He may be a deserter, then ; or else a refugee slave. 


He must have some powerful motive for concealing his = 


identity. There are Octoroons, they say, who are 


scarcely distinguishable from white men, and the black S 


eyes and other points you have mentioned, sound rather 
suspicious. But, in any case you may be- sure that he 
will expect Miss Hagar to fall in love with him,” added 
the handsome minister with an admiring glance towar ds 


Hagar, who was alrexdy somewhat embarrassed by 
being made the sunset of so much See “For? len 
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brave fellows who preserve them from danger.” 
“Very true! Ns, true indeed, Mr. Smiles, ” said Mrs. 


- Yaine. 


Nobody else tt to be much amused, but the 
parson continued complacently :— 
“On consideration, nothing is more natural. i once 


knew of'a very striking case of the kind :” He proceeded 


to recount the story. “ There is an important fact in con- ~ 
nection with these cases,’ he concluded, ‘“ which should 
not be lost sight of, namely :—That the young lady who 
is thus preserved could never know the joy of love at 


all but for the champion who saves her, ergo—whom 
should she love if noti the one who had pr eserved to her 


the power of loving ?” 
“You would infer then,” said Mark pointedly, “that. 
the lady in the present case must fall in love with and 


_ marry a deserter or a refugee slave—an octoroon who 
cannot be distinguished from a white man?” — 


“T beg your pardon, Mr. Kilbourne,” replied Mr. 
Smiles with perfect good nature, “I do not wish to in- 
fer anything of the sort. The tenacity with which this 
young: gentleman has kept back his name is a little sur- 


ee prising, you will admit. But, he may be a Russian 


prince in disguise, or the son of Uncle Abe Lincoln him- 
self for aught I know.” 

_ “Perhaps,” said Hagar, rather seniialy. “as the 
subject of so much comment is expected to come here 
in a few days, we might wait until then to satisfy our cu- — 


Se _Yiosity. I think we are not likely to prove him either a 


4 


slave or a deserter.” 
“He is a singular person, » remarked - Dr. ‘Taine 


thoughtfully, “singular in every respect. He is, seem- 


ingly, neither ignorant nor educated, polished nor un- 


—couth; but there’ s something genuine and straightfor- 


ward about him, and nothing that I could discern, to 
give color to the supposition that he had a guilty cause 


_ to conceal his identity. He has certainly laid us under 
- heavy obligations, and TI feel a lively interest in him. 
_ Perhaps the thin veil of mystery which now envelopes 


him will vanish sooner than we expect. He is evidently 


a young man of character who has a purpose, and so far 


a8 we can judge, it is not a bad one.” 


ae ee 


- faith, “you are a much more substantial deliverer than 
the hero of shreds and patches of whom we have heard 
go much this evening. That fellow Kilbourne, whom oe 


- house,” she continued, “I say what is literally true: 
a BS Taine has nothing. His Universality — friends 


as I had a sufficient income of my own to meet all 


. and to promote the interests of Abolition. The value 


: self. This life is too contracted for me and always has 


Smiles, for you are the first and the only man I have. 
“5 EVER met, whom I thought capable of aiding me in that 
way. You have been abroad—I remember your men- 


‘shoe afer supper ‘Mrs, | gue 
stroll on the lawn in the moonlight, tec th 
and Mark to their cigars in the dining room. H 
hurried up stairs to look after the invalid. Mr. Smi 
expressed great satisf action for Mrs. Taine’s adroit: ess 
in delivering him from an uncongenial ‘spirit which his = 
suavity and good nature had failed to exorcise. 

“To me, my dear madame,” he said, in a tone of good - 


Tam pleased to note, you do not like, is an awful pore. 
He looks at one as if he were contemplating manslaugh- es 
ter, and talks like a pettifogging laWyet ee A 

c It is one of the lightest of my crosses, my dear Mr. 
Smiles,” responded his companion, as she leaned con- 
fidingly on his strong arm, “ that I must submit. to the 
presence of that person in my house. You cannot feel 
a greater antipathy for him than I do. When I say my 


were mostly poor when he went over to them, and 


demands, he has spent his earpings, — which were 
meagre enough for many years, in the cause of his sect, — 


of my property. both in Cleveland and here has. greatly : 
increased in the last few years, to such an extent, in- 
deed, that I have wealth enough to see the world now, 
and to make quite a different figure from my present 


been. J want to live in Boston, in London, and i in Rome. 
I have no relatives except those I have acquired by mar- 
riage. So I may as well enjoy the benefits that. Ben: 
alone can purchase, travel, experience and culture in = 
foreign lands. You must advise me, my dear Mr. 


tioning it last Spring.” 2. She spoke with girlish eager- a 
ness that inwardly amused. her guest, who was” fully © 
alive to the grateful sensation she experienced in the © 
rare treat of an attentive and sympa ties hearing. _ as 


mS 


‘ rit to aie t aoc. SO ie of course, as te do 
: orget their duties as christians. But will you el- 
me to revert for a moment to Mr. Kilbourne. 
Ss. Hagar in love with him ae will pardon 


= c ste such a cane pee 


a ew you. were here before. She had not counted 
eing you again, but 1: am certain that your unexpect- 


eee not ¢ ate revived the old. ae but. 


ase a cae a0 font 27 said Mrs. Taine. 


= 
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“Well, of course, you know oe ne voll mies decide 
for yourself, so far as I see at present.” 

She was on the point of telling him one or two impor- 
tant thoughts that were revolving in her brain, but she ~ 
kept them back and gradually brought the conversation 
round to her favorite topic, the scandal of the neighbor- 
hood, in which Mr. Smiles seemed to take a lively 


interest. The cool breeze which had sprung up at sun- 


down had now died away, and the moonlit night was 
warm and balmy. Mrs. Taine appreciated the favors 
of Nature most thoroughly on that occasion, and felt a. 
strong conviction that she was perf eg an important 
part in some vague romance. 
Meanwhile Mr. Smiles was the subject of a short but) 
somewhat pointed discussion indoors. fee 
“No,” said Dr. Taine in reply to Mark Kilbouenes 
question, “T do not know much about him. He present- 
ed himself to me in the first instance with a letter of in- 
troduction from a member of my former congregation 
at Newberg, who has, for some years, been a resident of 
Boston. He has returned on the strength of the brief 
acquaintance then formed, and appears to be on good 
terms with the people of his persuasion in this neigh- 
borhood; I heard several persons speak of him in the 
highest terms after he left here last spring.” | 
“For my part,’ Mark replied, “I don’t like him: 
to my material eye he wears the ear-marks of hypocrisy 
if not imposture. I should set him down for a wolf 
-and take care he did not enjoy too free a range among 
lambs of mine.” 


“Ah! Mark, that sounds like pre indies: We Boe ag 
prone to judge ‘too hastily of the demerits of our fellow | 


men. The best may possess peculiarities which are 
distasteful to us, but I believe, as a rule, that they are 
the safest who take the least trouble to conceal them.” 

“T may be wrong; but I profess some skill at spot- 
ting a scoundrel, and I should unhesitatingly class this 


slippery divine under that head. Like a deadly pill, 


he is the more dangerous from being sugar-coated.” 


“ He has at least one fervent admirer here,” said Dr. Sh 


Taine, referring to his wife, “and one who is not con-- 
sidered overcredulous. Their religious views, I believe, 


are similar (one can scarcely say identical, I find, 


RBG a 


\ 


of any two persons of average mental acquirements.) 


IT suspect that he is fishing for a handsome subscription, 
which he is likely to find a very delicate point. indeed — 
on which to approach madam. ” This suggestion seem- 
ed to amuse them. — 

The cantankerous distosttion of Mrs. Taine had 


- caused an almost complete suspension of friendly inter- 


x 


course between Chestnut Grove and the neighboring 


estates. But, as is frequently the case with people 
who are on bad terms with their immediate acquaint- 
ances, she could show great tenderness and amiability 
‘towards any one from a distance if she but received 


- @ good first impression. 


In the course of their walk she had initiated her rev- 


—erend companion not enly into the very sanctuary of 
_ her own domestic affairs, but also into that of others 


in whom he could not feel the remotest interest. After 
a scathing criticism, a sort of broad-side of shrapnels 


which swept everything before it, she paused at a rus- © 
_ tic bench that stood in the shadow of an evergreen near 
the gate, and invited her guest to rest awhile. She 
sighed wearily as she took her place beside him, and 


continued her complaint : — 

“Such are the people by whom I am surrounded, 
and you can imagine, my dear Mr. Smiles, how a woman 
of my highly sensitive and intellectual nature must — 
pe affected by these opposite and uncongenial forces. 

Not a soul, even in my own house, to appreciate one 
of my lofty ideas; not one that has either the capacity 
or the desire to grasp the divine mysteries which de- 
light my soul, or to share with me—or learn from me, 

such sentiments as would tend, in time, to raise them 
to my level. The men and women of my own genera- 

tion have all gone mad on Abolition, Universalism, or 


- gome other hideous ’ism; and the younger ones are 


free-thinkers or infidels. Irreligion and ungodliness 


- have thrown the country into civil war from which, 
— itis plain to the enlightened ones of Israel, it can never 


emerge except in fragments and in ruin. The cup of 
the scoffers is full, and only the righteous shall inherit 
‘the earth!” 


~The old lady was. evidently inclined to continue this 


eee andefinitely since she was spurred up to her 


— 


icin pitch: but he compat iol aM 
ea ‘of it. Aftera ‘suppressed— ee 3 
fee Dashed if the old woman is” n’t a Gir ioad 
he led her gently from questions” of doctrine and con-_ 
temporary history, back to the personal details she had - 
touched upon and left unfinished. | ie 
4 “As our views are virtually identical on these sub- ae 
jects, my dear madam,” he continued after a few flat- 
tering exclamations” would you not oblige me by =“COn--= 
- tinuing the more than romantic incident you’ just nen 
tioned of the young Southerner and Miss la ae se 
His name, you said, was—?” EE alle eR ea a LA $ 
poe . Philip Leigh. ” : ee ee =: 
an “Yes, yes; that is it. And his father was one of the. 
richest planters in Louisiana?” 

“He is so,” said Mrs. Taine, sepia tesa ee ‘send the 
ungrateful Philip has had every advantage | that 
Southern gentleman knows how to give his son.” TI 
- ease and spirit with which she reverted to this subject. 
showed that it was congenial to her mind. She had 
noted as an unmistakable evidence of his: ted sense, 
that Mr. Smiles, though he must have very different — 
opinions, had made no objections to her pro-Southern | ss 
sentiments. She had long prided herself on being a_ 
“Peace Democrat” and an ardent admirer of “Southern 
eee cae though it must be confessed | that her ideas Ss 
23 were sufficiently vague concerning both, = a 
cane “T was telling you,” she continued, “ that he stdin ee 
military. science in France after: eraduating at West_ 
Point. While there he attracted the attention of the 
Empress and was introduced at Court. Well, s ‘some time 
_before South Carolina resolved to secede he fell out— 
with his father concerning the attitude of the South, and 
declared his intention of using his sword for the Union 
in case the states rights doctrine should bring on a war. 
_A quarrel of the bitterest kind was the result, and he — 
came north just a month before the fall of Fort Sumter. a 
He had no sooner made known his loyalty. at: Washing- & 
ton than he was given an important commission by the © 
Government, which brought him into Ohio. — At Cleve: 
land he was welcomed by a few people who had known 
him at West: Point. and i ts New Orleans, and at one a 


re ‘ter seg Dect: uequainted, oan the old Ae 
exemplified in his case—he ‘ evens at leisure, eee 


Ae a & 6 SHE el Se 


Saae cal certainly, for. a romance,” ex: 
: Mr, Smiles. Le And a0 iow this interesting 


1 as woman, too! He is already mad ans jealousy, 
la friend Of 1 mine who lives near them tare me it is 
, without good cause. oe 


should like: to meet him. “Does he ever ‘visit oe 
ae eae 


: but they Say he is dull and uh- 
i only a amisement ees the game of chess, 


a 


) had me Son dicd hex a ee person eifior as 
s Duncan or. since she became Mrs. ‘Taine. ‘They | 


me ‘i 


lle. ¢ Mf ¢ course we a ee that it muy be so, but | ae 
pe or father used to say, ‘the descent must have 
es ee doubtful channels.’ a eae pes oe 


“ Josephine, ian is her name 2 ‘Th is a favorite wie 
me: you did not mention it before, ” said Mr. ‘Smiles. 


“Tt is very French, you know, and I can’t say, that 1 | 


like it. Prior to her marriage she was living with an 


invalid aunt who was poor but moved in the best society 


of Cleveland. She has recently died, and a friend of 
mine who lived with her for some time, tells me that — 
Josephine was jilted by a young Southerner of very — 
high family, while on a visit to relatives of her father’s 
in the South some six or seven years ago—not without 


being smirched, too, they say!” said she, with that 


peculiar emphasis and rising inflection on. ‘they say’ 


which ever characterizes. the malicious gossip, and es: | 


pecially the old one. 
“Poor girl!” exclaimed the missionary with an ex- 


pression of earnest concern. Then changing his tone” ce 


to one of keen interest, he enquired :— 
“And how did Captain Leigh make her sae al 
ance ?” 

“T thought I told vou—at an entertainment in lever 
land. There were several versions of the affair at the 
time—but, though I may not like a person, I pay very lit- 
tle attention to gossip. I did hear it was love at: 
- first sight, but some said, on his part, while others de- 


Es: 


clared that she was the Victim and he only married her 


to console her. They are wretchedly unhappy, I be- 
lieve!” 

- They were interrupted by the clatter of a hore S hoofs Ss 
and the appearance of a horseman at the gate. He 


-Jeaned over and opened it as if familiar with the latch, 4 


and, without noticing the see entered and trotted — 
rapidly up the avenue. z 
Mrs. Taine was in a quandary. Who in the- one 


a 


could it be at that time of night? Of course she must 
hurry to the house at once to investigate this mysterious — a 


arrival. Father Taine and Mark, hearing the horse, 
came to the door, and both were as much delighted as 
surprised to grasp the hand of Captain Leigh. 

“T have only just heard of James’ accident. How 
is he?” said the Captain, anxiously. — . 

“He is badly hurt,” He pled Father Taine, 0 but i is get-. 
ting on favorably.” — 

st I went to Columbus on Monday, and have had no 


Z 


xs news ait the war news while away. I eccived the 
first intimation of James’s misfortune in a letter from 
my wife. I hope I may be allowed to see him? 27? 
__ Mrs. Taine and her guest now came up the verandan 
steps, and the former mar ched directly into the sitting- 
room saying as she went: 
“Won't you all come in where we can see who you 
are?” They promptly complied, and when she recog- 
nized Captain Leigh, she gave him the tips of her fin- 
gers with icy formality and said :— 
_ “How do you do, Mr, Leigh.” 
- It was nine o’clock, and Mark and Captain Leigh made 
haste to go to their friend’s room as soon as Hagar 
brought his permission. When they were gone, Father 
Taine retired to his library where he labored usually, 
until after midnight, and Mr. Smiles found himself alone 
with the indios< 4 situation in which he seemed not at 
all lonely. 
. At his request Hao went a the piano and played two 
or three light selections in true country-girl fashion. 
Though she. possessed musical talent she had lacked the 
opportunity for development. The young minister suc- 
- ceeed her at the instrument, and after having commend- 
- ed her undoubted taste, which he thought it a sin to have 
neglected, he dashed off some of the gems of Beethoven 

and Stephen Heller in truly artistic style. He then 
- sang in a full and rich baritone, selections from several 
operas, a popular ballad or two, and concluded his pro- 
gramme with a spirited rendition: of the Marseillaise 1 in 
very fair French. 

His performance was sufficiently bifective to have 
charmed a much larger and more discerning company. 
_ Hagar was deeply impressed, and made no attempt to 

conceal the fact. Mrs. Taine was delighted. During 

his former visit he had played for them, but had excused 
himself from singing on account of what he called a 

““parson’s sore throat,” which then troubled him. In 
= the course of his performance this evening Mrs. Taine 

had resolved an idea she had long cherished into a deter- 
i ee she would offer to make him her Se 
eher. = 
o = Aagar thought that her withdr awal eal be agree- 
oe able to at least one of des trio, so she excused Hompels 


: by Captain feat and Mane ; ats 
_ “Ah! Miss Hagar,” said Philip, “ you” are a . pat 
stranger, and 1 have a commission from. J OSEpRIND. to 
ask you why you do not come to see her.” ST 
“You must tell her it is not because I do not want to 
‘see her,” replied Hagar. “She is my dearest friend 
and the next time Father ‘Taine goes ae ENS, Iw 
= accompany him.” ~— a 
Se “Mrs. Taine has been telling me your. wonderful 
history, Captain Leigh, ” said Mr. Smiles, JUS toe 
oo) the young soldier. 2 a 
<a “Tt were better untold—I am sorry. she. mentio ne: 
Ls it,’ replied Philip, abruptly. Se ge 
“True patriotism, my dear sir, may Lse edoste b 
it need not resent praise, I hope, nor hide itself under 
bushel. What a noble example you have set to. ‘the re- 
_ bellious sons of the South!” ee 
-- “¥ doubt it, sir,’-- said: Philip, looking fhe ‘parson = 
-  *. calmly in the eye: “ Had Iason who treated me as I have 
ee) my father, I should kill him like a viper that attacked 
me. The_ die is cast: I have deserted my father and 
his cause f or what I deem, rightly or wrongly, my coun: 
try and my duty. But I want no praise at this stage 
the game; my conscience often smites me for wha: 
have done. I would to Heaven that I could bury this ble : 
out of my sight, but I shall not waver; my path is 
‘marked out, and though it es tenes adamant I Ww iH 
oe hew away inis life Aastei cee Oe Ka 
: su To become converted to. a nese cause, to the-ri 


» 


-panely.. ; : = 
But Philip was restless te get away, and made. no re 
ply. ‘Turning to Mark, he said ina low voice Se 
“Mark, T-want you to come as far as the gate: wit 
me, I have something special to say te you.” ze : See 
“Are you starting for the front. soon, | Captai Be 
Leigh ?” asked the minister. ac es | 
“T cannot say, we are earings, recruits and awaiting 
-orders.2: 21% ; fait : : 
_ “ They: tell me av you are an adept i in n the science of oe 
arms es ‘pursued the parson. = . 
“No! replied Philip — emphatically, 
ae aun other: ee I only know t 


1p 
tain said : as ee walked down the avenue. 


and its contents are full and conclusive. I am to be ab- 
and carried alive into ace if cee but, 


the father white d dee you thick of it? 2” onakad ee 
ae ae those HUG. are to execute the order will find: it 


ae to- ae 2 
me “Have: you such a present ® geked ‘Mark as 


: T eis no Peek ke love of life, but I don’t want to 
y the hand of an assassin. For myself. I do not re- 
this plot with alarm: but others are in danger 


eax 


as ey ick oe will be aiionde and- des: 


, But... would. rather pay the full penalty than let 


See 


ee expresses ‘the same pegret, but I think 
5 cause. In my opinion locality does not ae 
are oe fall o or fail ae Sg . = 


- oe es ‘said Mark, “that ie General _ 
d o this. He need Se know oe 


“Tt is quite true,’ he replied. “My cousin. very 
newly sent. his letter to a mutual friend in New York, 


ote ae ae pit 


one oe horities know: that a father has Cee: oe 


N a is to be epeeedd that stands i in the way. of my tak- Se 


and they will scruple at nothing to compass their se 


BAGS 
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Ag os : 


you failed to let him know that you ; are tee threat 3 


ened.” _ 


“No, Mark: not one word, I entreat. If once it be; — : 


comes ‘known, I must produce. the evidence in my pos- 
session, which would probably do little to help me and 
would brand my father with eternal infamy. I rely on 
your silence. To-morrow I will write to the General 


and-ask to be relieved from my present duty and ordered — 
to the front. Ah, Mark!” he continued as he grasped — 


his friend’s hand at the “gate to say good night, “I 


wish I were like you instead of the outcast that 1 am. — : 


My heart almost fails me at times and I doubt every; 
thing :—the cause to which I have devoted my honor 
and my life; the friends who surround nee oye the 
being who is more dear to me than all the world— 


“Pshaw ! Phil :—what folly—I thought you had fil-  —— 
tered that poison from your mind long ago. You wrong ~ 


her virtue even more deeply than your own judgment. ue 
“T often think my mind must be diseased, or that it 


bears the taint of the vitiated atmosphere in. which I 
have lived so long where doubt and suspicion linger; _ 
twin occupants of the brain, At times my confidence 
wavers like my resolution: then hideous images goad 


me to madness. To seek and find the means of torturing _ 


myself seems to be my only genius. But let that pass. 
We have been like brothers, Mark, and I want you to be 
a brother indeed to me while Tam away. You must take 


care of Josephine, be her guardian aa Bees until 


I return—but if I never do return— 


“Why Phil, you know I am going into ‘the army my- 


self. What nonsense you are taiking! ' You are gloomy 


and out of sorts, and must cheer up. T’ll come down — 


and spend a day with you soon; it’s too late to try to 
drive all this rubbish out of your head to-night, so Pl 
take a day for it especially. .Really, if a stranger 
should hear you talking like this he would think you 


insane. Don’t borrow ‘trouble, Phil: life’s too short. = 
A: care buried is worth a dozen resurrected. But I 


won't lecture you at this hour as you have some distance 


to travel, and I must get back and see ma feHont com- me 


fortable for the men 


ie ae CHAPTER V. 


ae 


| Teta iene after inianient Doctor Mine steered in the 

er and seemed to be both mentally and physically : 

depressed. Several volumes were lying open on the le 

table within his ‘reach, passages in which he was com- — 

aring with something he found in the large book that rises 

was. drawn near him under the broad ee shade, and - 
. which chiefly occupied his attention. — : . 

_ He frequently paused and pressed his hands to his 

f orehead with deep drawn sighs that were the utterance __ 

of a far deeper dejection. He had addressed himself to 

his usual task in the earlier part of the evening with 23 is 

about his ordinary spirit. But the prehistoric and his- age 
toric. analogies which he had been examining for some 
time in connection with the accepted doctrines of | 
modern Christian theology, failed on this occasion to 
attract his mind to the same concentrated efforts as- | 
formerly. In spite of his best endeavors to avert so | aes 
: unseemly an amalgamation, he found the heroes of — ~ 
as mythology and the personifications of Egyptian and 
: ‘Buddhist theology inextricably involved with the saints 
and historians of the Church ; and, at length, these . ._.°. 
and all the rest mixed up with the dramatis per- ae 
sonae- of his own domestic and professional comedy. : Be 
There seemed to him, more than on any other occasion 
that he could remember, a delusive intangibility about 
everything, both past and. present, and he felt a certain ~ 
alarm at the chaotic state in which all appeared. “Was 
it. his mind that had produced the chaos, or was it the 
2 external chaos acting upon his mind ? Se 
“Surely,” he thou ah t j in his perplexity, “1 have 1 reasons” 
enough to ponder! My fireside deserted by the dear ace 
ones who should nestle here in comfort and peace, my. 
heart. steeped in wormwood instead of domestic love ! 
_ What a rank and infernal inconsistency for a man who - 
eannot keep order in his own household to. pretend to 
each others the way to Heaven! And is not this the ps 

ral ou come RY ‘Ulex: theologies ? They all strive Bie 
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“to. compass the World. to come at the expense of the. _ 


world that is here; but if we cannot learn to live fin this 


world, how shall we know how to live in a better one?” — 
The doctor had long since become aware that to what- 


ever extent the doctrine of justification by faith might 
be carried in the case of others, it had in it no consola- 


tion for him. The conviction that religion meant action _ 


rather than mere belief was growing stronger in his 
mind from day to day, and he had named the fact from 
his pulpit much to his hurt among , the orthodox. He 


was conscious of some irreligion in his own life, and— 


had no doubt his present suffering was a partial pun- 


ishment for it; but to what extent could past errors — 


- be corrected by consistent effort to that end? Could — 
they ever be obliterated, or was the sinner, like Sisy- 


att 
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phus, forever burdened with a woe Pane will roll back 


upon and torture him ? 


“Some people,” he mused, “ even among my own con- 


gregation, call me an infidel. Somebody has informed 
them that I read the works of infidels, and that the fla- 


vor of those works comes out in my own discourse. I~ 


am not certain that this accusation is devoid of truth, 
for if the definition of intidelity given by the chief of 
these offenders be correct, I must be classed with them : 

—He says that an infidel is one who pretends to believe 
what in fact he does not believe at all. Well, then, I am 


an infidel, for I tacitly admit every day of my life belief 


in legends and dogmas which I poetry, discredit and 
suspect.” 


This aspect of the case was quite a new one in the doe % 


tor’s contemplation, and caused him much uneasiness ; 


for he was a true and conscientious man according to his _ 


light and understanding, and he doubted not that if 
such was in truth his own condition, the same might be 
said of many others in| the pulpit. 

“Yes,” he resumed, “it is even so. The masses de- 


mand myths, and we satist y the demand at the price.of 
our convictions and our honor, to secure their support.” — 


Though he had been sub ject of late to severe attacks 


_of despondency, he had neyer felt so cast down as on 


this occasion, and it was after three o’clock when he © 
put out the lamp, and, wrapping his warm. dressing; . 


gown snugly about him soon f ell into a Reavy. plumper in, 


his easy chair, e . poe Shs = 
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there Hague L pane him cos she came in at seven 
o'clock with his cocoa and toast. He awoke as she 
Pavcded the door. 

“Ah! I have caught you, you naughty, naughty, old 
man!” she exclaimed as she approached and patted his 
face affectionately with both her plump little hands. 
~ “You have sat up all night again after what you prom- 


ised me—it is very wrong of you, dear father.’ She 


threw her arms around his neck and kissed him fondly 
as she spoke, and then stroked his brow which she 
thought was rather feverish. 

“No, my darling,’ said Dr. Taine, “I was thinking 
about subjects which troubled me, and I felt no inclina- 


a tion to go to bed. But if you will forgive me this time, 


I promise to be better in future. How delicious this 
cocoa is: I should not have it but for you. Do you 

think that you will one day wish to leave me?” = 
“No, dear father, never '? she exclaimed as she noted 
a slight tremor in his voice. She meant to be sincere, 


.. ba the moment she had spoken the words she was con- 


‘scious of a presentiment which belied them. She was 
about to add something by way of qualification, but was 
prevented by Dr. Taine who seemed to be relishing the 
_ light breakfast she had brought him.- 

“Hagar, as I have an early engagement in the city 
this morning, will you tell Dan to have my buggy ready 
in half an hour. I forgot to mention it last night.” 
_ It was a clear bracing morning, and as Hagar crossed 
the lawn to repeat the message to Dan whom she saw 
coming in with the milk pails, she was met by Mr. Smiles 
who was sauntering about the grounds smoking his ci- 
gar. 

“Good morning, Miss Hagar,’ said the minister, sa- 
— Iuting her gallantly. I see you are, like myself, an 
_early riser. The morning is undoubtedly the best part 
of the day, for then all nature, like the human mind, is 
refreshed by the night’s s repose. It is then that the in- 


ae telligence expands and takes impressions which are im- 


- possible at any other time. Have you come out i= a 
: walk? 5 Pea 

She delivered he message to Dan and was strolling 

a dpaar the avenue in company with Mr. Smiles when he 


a = ae shes ie 


=u 


C2 


~ “You must make me acquainted with him, Wiss: 


afraid to go alone. ” 


breakfast 


last eee I think his case is unparalleled.’ Dee eee 


es “J was interested in ie account Mrs : 
of that young man who came here i 
Leigh. Have you known him very long ? 
“Over a year,” replied Hagar. © of 
“T was sorry,” continued Mr. Smiles, Snot 46 Hees a 
better opportunity to converse with him ; he seems a 
brilliant fellow, but I should say he is rather eccenuni = s 
“ He is thought peculiar, I believe.” ee 


Hagar ; could I not-call with you? You. mentioned last: ee 
night that his wife is a friend of yours.” — ya = 
“Yes, and I am anxious to go and see her. Bub 
- Father "Taine hasn’t time to take me, Ma’ am ‘Taine dis- 
likes Josephine and declines to visit her, and i am 


“We must try and prevail t on her -: and if we succeed : 


may I join the party?” oe 
“Ma’am Taine must answer. ted, Mr. ‘Smiles. > “ 
“Then Vil ask her at breakfast.” =~ ee 


They presently heard the bell, and on meenmine to th 
_ house met Dr. Taine on the porch. — After the vusua 
greetings Mr. Smiles said: | es - 

“T was struck with the appearance and pearing et 
that extraordinary young patriot who called last night, ee 
and should much like to have: a better biog anes = 
with him. << = 

“He is reserved and dislitces any special attentions 
and it is probably owing to his modesty in this respect 
that he excites universal interest. Still, you can readily 
become better acquainted with him, Has Hagar told 
you his history ?” asked Dr. Fe an they went 1 in to 


“No, I heard it feeay Noe Paine: pofore’ His ah 


pail 


the manor. born, he was too enlightened. Ee apenas 
and observation beyond and eid the South to be 
blinded by the sophistries of the Rebel cause. He had 
long since refused to join the order of the “ Golder 
eae ere he discerned. ine treasonable ¢ sraboe 


fee age ee hear some of oes 8 


a serininiy not the cause of it.” 
The us e of ne; <ereu then, is remarkable for her 


wd assembled in the open space and heard loud 


S in ly ie gne doctor maiophes at the road- 


h > mob was a young man, that he was pinioned, 
| was. being very roughly dealt with. The partici- 


ther missiles, and doing and saying all 
ae eh, and “opprobrium be os him, 


y in AAI and. one ine beautiful See 


( 3 Tt Was a little af ie nine o’clock when they reached _ 
the ‘suburbs, and as they were passing through a square 
= hat was the daily scene of a produce market, they saw a _ 


itening language which seemed to indicate that a 


a fated 4 the ie ong far enough. to see that the butt 
the. assault, as ell as the noisy Bele 


a oe old crones, were es him. fee 


B44 oo , - HAGAR 


Not a policeman was to be seen. The approach of | 
Father Taine was remarked by some of the roughs, 
and when he asked in the spirit of a peacemaker what 
the unfortunate man had done to call down their wr ath, 
a thick-necked fellow, who seemed to be a ringleader, 
bawled out: 

“What has he done! why he’s cooked his own goose, - 
haint ’e boys? He’s a blasted Mormonite and comes 
here—here into the sacred precincts of this market, 
to give us his chin-music on that tack—and we haint | 
goin’ to have it, be we boys?” 

SIN Oe yelled the crowd, with renewed energy. ee 

“He says he’s a saint—I ‘wonder who canonized him!” ‘ 
screeched one of the huckster-women who flourished | 
a piece of bed cord ready-noosed to slip around the 
Mormon’s neck. “Just let me come at him,” she shriek- 
ed with fiendish zeal, “ll soon au him ‘through the 5 
ceremony.” - 

As yet Dr. Taine had not been ahle to catch sight of © 
the object of the rabble’s ire. Mark now rejoined — 
him saying that the mob were committing a flagrant _ 
crime and that they must summon the police. A man | 
who was taking no part was sent with all haste to the _ 
nearest station and the two gentlemen remained for. 
the purpose of preventing what seemed ey to prove 
a tragedy. 

“Come on, my hearties !” aaa the coarse ruffian — 
who had previously replied to Doctor Taine. “Come — 
on now; lift him up high and dry and let’s give him 
a nice present, a coat of tar and feathers! That’s the _ 
thing for birds of his kind. Then we'll treat him to ~ 
a first class ride on a rail; for he’s a poor cuss, used t) 
hoofin’ it without shoes on; he’s not used to luxuries, 
but his prophet, my old cronie, Joe Smith, knew how 
to appreciate such things, and it will elevate’ the saint! 524 
soul to copy arter his master !” se 

A wild shriek of laughter was the andes reply. 
Some of the roughs who were nearest the Mormon, 
seized him, and carried him by main face through the- 
opening made by the mob. ; 

Father Taine now had a full view of “the Mormon, and, 
turning to Mark, said excitedly : 

“Why Mark, its the young man from the oe the = 
man who saved Hagar 3: a oe 


ie 
ei 


% 


"oe oes ‘5D 


=e as you sure of that?” asked ae 
ar I am ! 19) 5 
«hen this shall cease at once. Look here, my men,” 
he said, with authority, “You are committing a crim- 
inal act, and if you don’t put that man down, I'll make 


- you suffer LOY 1t.7: - : 
~ “Oh! will you?” roared the stalwart leader. “ And 
- who are you, my fine clad youth?” 


“No matter who I am,” replied Mark. “The man you 


are abusing is the hero of the great fire on Sunday ; 
— don’t you see the scars on his face.” 


“Yes,” urged the doctor in a voice of entreaty, “he 


is doubly a hero, for he saved the lives of my daughter 
and my son that day. For shame! for shame! to mal- 
treat a helpless fellowman!” He was near enough 


now for the Mormon to hear his voice. The poor fel- 


low was exhausted and had ceased to struggle when his 


tormentors stood him on the ground and eyed him with 


curiosity. They had all heard the story of the “ Globe” 

‘reporter being saved by a man who kept back his name, 
- and many among them knew the venerable minister by 
> sight.. The bystanders were now inclined to side with 
- the Mormon, but again the leading bully sprang for- 
~ ward, exclaiming i in a mocking voice: 


et On! you don’t say, do you? He saved your 


daughter! Did he? Well then, Vl ose give him one > 
for his own salvation to grow on.” 


He pressed towards the helpless young man with the 


evident intention of giving him a terrible blow with his 
 sledge-like fist; but Mark stopped him. 


“You cowardly ruffian ! would you strike a man with 


his hands bound ?” 


“Yes!” the saucy rascal replied, “or loose, either !” 


e “And so saying he struck out with all his might at Mark’s 


head. The latter deftly warded off the blow, and re- 


: ‘struck this man?” 


_ turned one on his assailant’s temple that f elled him to 
_ the ground. The sympathy of the crowd was so much 


divided by this time that a majority was in favor of the 


right side, and before the other bullies could attack Mark, 
e the police arrived and put most of them to flight a the 
ae mere act of appearing on the scene. 


“Here’s our business,’ said the sergeant : « Who 


— 


‘Hin awe in sel -def one : 


tice. Come along.” He laid his hand on Mark, ‘and the 2 
other policeman kept back the crowd. Dr. Taine at- 


ee 
ay 


. “ He is not oily at the bottom ‘of this ® difticnlty, 1 but. is. - 
in common with the rest of the force, received instruc- = 


marched their prisoners off to the Central ‘Station wit ihe 
‘a good deal of swagger. © 5; aes = 


he was a personal friend of Dr. Taine’s as well. ds ca 


o he gleaned, he ordered the release of Mark, and the co : 
 mittal of the leader of the rioters (who gave his nam 


“No explanations! You can ame: ek oe the Tu us- 


tempted to tell the sergeant about the violent scene they 
had witnessed, but he waved him back with an in june- 
tion to keep his evidence for the police court. As he was | 
proceeding to take the names and addresses of some of 
the bystanders whom he intended to summon as wit-_ 
nesses, the man on the ground began to recover con- | 
sciousness, and the young Mormon, who had just told | 
Dr. Taine that he was assaulted because he ventured 
to preach the christian FeHeion, pointing ae whe fallen : 
bully said: ‘is 
~ <P hats man is the one who attacked your daughter. 


but I know he is the man.” By this jane the ruffian ad a 


staggered to his feet and was pe Ms steal away un- 
noticed. ; : a re 
“Tt is a serious gharge: but are you: certain 2 2 ” 
asked Dr. Taine, in a whisper. = a 
“As I hope for a heres 527, qT swear to ee that L: am 
certain! a : aes 


wanted for a still more heinous crime.” The charge 
against: him was repeated to the officer who had already, 


tions from the chief touching this matter. The police- | 
men looked well- pleased with their morning’s work, and 


¥ ustice Coles was in his court: -room and the: Wen 
morning session of his court was about to. begin ; bu 


member of his congregation, and on catching sight ‘of 
him and Mark Kilbourne among the rabble in the hall, 
came out to inquire what was the tro able. From what 


1e 
as Adan J oyce) for hearing: next day. Joyce was tak oe 
aiway to the cells at ones, gad the J ustice invited the 


Coles, - Spalding at him eae ‘after Aree by we ae 
s = M ae the aes Peer cins ue Ss rescue and the Pee 


“ Your. given | name a 


ie Charles” a ete re 


ed. ihe Agee “nttine” down ae ‘answers. ee 
“My home is in Salt Lake City, Utah, my present => 
address, a sailors’ boarding house in Erie Street, this. 
city. I only went there from the fee this morning, 
88: not Aue Bo pee 


ae ae ane Rion cards Mark going oe g 
\ a ees on jhe State pee ig nae the doctor — 


te senna mie: stk. engravings oF Biblical ae Ge 
ee Sean ae indicated the cultured Pete. 


NCE! ad never seen Goins ‘ot ae sort. pefore. pe 
Ly known the naked austerity of the Haek (5 oe 
re Spartan plainness and simplicity | are ul- 
e reason that Athenian luxuries. are out of | 
( ed all these Seappings as indicative 


of the sway of the “ Scarlet Woman.” The contrast = 


between this and the small adobe shanty with slab ~ 


benches familiar to him, was irritating, and he resented °- 
it with vivid if suppressed disgust. 
Dr. Taine showed him to an inner room, where he 


found all the conveniences of a gentleman’s boudoir, that — 


he might repair, as far as ‘washing and brushing could, 
the damage he'had suffered from the mob. Al this, to 
the eye of the missionary, was but further proof of the 
worldliness and vanity of the Babylonians, which meant 
everybody except the members of his own sect. 

The worldly appliances, however, helped to improve 


a appearance considerably, and when he returnd to | 


the library he found the doctor sitting before a cheerful 
anthracite fire awaiting him. © 

“T congraulate you, Mr. Spencer, that you were not. 
seriously hurt,” the doctor said cordially. “Sit down 
and let us talk awhile. My plans for the morning have 


been broken up by this occurrence, and we shall now. — 
enjoy a few moments without interruption. As I was — 


saying, I knew your father well for several years before 


he joined the Mormon prophet, and it strikes me as_ 7 


somewhat remarkable that you, his son, should come 
here now as an apostle of his sect and make me in a mo- 
ment so greatly your debtor. The circumstance is one 
of extraordinary interest, is it not?” 


“It is as surprising to myself as to any one,” “the. ee 


young man replied, thoughtfully. 


“But why were you so persistent in the concealment = 


of your name?” 


“It turns out to have been entirely useless ; bul my — : 


object was to prevent people from confounding a per- 
«sonal act, into which I was forced by circumstances, 
with the sacred duty I have come here to perform. i Re 


did not wish to give them the opportunity of saying that 
the Mormon missionary sought to make himself con-  — 


spicuous by any means whatever outside his work as _ 
a minister of truth, and I am sorry that to-day’s one. 
has given our enemies this advantage.” 
Dr. Taine hoped that he would not encourage SO nee 
as o-inion of mankind as to suppose they could ascribe 


base motives to one who dashed into the flames to save <= 


a fellow peng, and ae it as his belief that io) Soon he Ls 
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3 e it became known that the Mormon missionary and the 
hero of the fire were one, he would be able to prosecute 


his mission in peace. 

«TJ ghall rejoice if your prediction prove true, but I 
have serious doubts,” replied the Mormon. “The peo- 
ple of Ohio hardened their hearts against us long ago, 
and they are not likely to BOEteD them in a day, espec- 
ially in such times as these. ’ 

~ “ At least, I will promise : do my best to insure you 
a peaceable hearing while you remain here, for I hold 


ES that any man who is sober and rational has a right to 


xpress his views in this free land of ours, and the only 
alternative of the public, or any partof it, is not to listen, 
to go its way, if the opinions he supports are obnoxious. 


_ Mob violence is always bad and generally has the oppo- 
site effect from what is intended—it may, and often 


does, destroy truly good and useful mea ; it gives color 
to the plea of persecution and martyrdom so often 
raised by the champions of dangerous heresies, and 
thereby prolongs the existence of “the evil institutions 


which, left to themselves, would soon perish and be for, 


gotten. ” 


“T apprehend that you make a covert reference to our — 


cause; and, without discussing its merits,I have no hes- 


itation in saying that we have always been most flour- 


ishing when hardest pressed by enemies without and 


within. We have grown fat on persecution: that was. 


the Lord’s way of scorning the machinations of the un- 
godly who injured us. ‘ Many are the afflictions of the 


righteous, but the Lord delivereth him out of them all.’ 
At the time of the martyrdom of the prophet, Joseph 
Smith, and the destruction of our beautiful Capitol, 


Nauvoo, it looked for a while, as I have often heard my 
_ father say, that complete dissolution was at hand. But 
‘such appearances only belied the designs of God con- 


cerning his people Israel, and a very brief period under 


his guidance was sufficient to render us doubly as rich 


and numerous, and more united than ever before.” The 


yee missionary spoke with fervent enthusiasm. 


Dr. Taine, in answer said that he would be the last 


= man in the world to deny the hand of God in the des- 
» me tiny of men, but that the fact must be kept in view that 
Brigham Young was a much abler man than Joseph 


etek NC 


Be: oie 


ar 


; Beghaut Wau to organize and my eee ie 
- move with an entire people into the wilderness that 
only wanted human labor to turn it into a paradise, was 
one of the boldest and most magnificent strokes in his- _ 
tory. His predecessor had gone to the . Missouri years — 
before, but had turned back, and recrossed even the 
Mississippi, and so what might have been a Mormon 
empire is but a territory of the United States. The 
prophet missed his opportunity. He seems to have 
lacked both courage and faith. But, not so Brigham 
Young. He is a penetrating politician, and a man of 
strong and energetic will; fertile in the resources re- 
- quired for the role he has ‘assumed, he is also correct in- 
judgment where his interests are concerned, -and en. joys: 
the confidence of his people because his life is consis- 
tent with his teachings. Such a man must know, in his 
secret heart, that by. establishing polygamy he has 2 
licensed a monster of evil that eee soon stifle all ie = 
good he may accomplish.” 
The Mormon’s eyes sparkled a the blood mounted a2 
_ {to his temples as he said impetuously — she 
_ “You say this, Dr. Taine! you whose daughter was — 
assaulted on the Sabbath Sa in. this christian | State of 
Ohio !” As 
~ “T did not say it to puccoles you, my young friend, ae : 
af my remark has had that effect I most gladly recall li 
and we will drop the subject,” replied the doctor, who 4 
was surprised to see the sudden anger of the. Elder. oie 
“No, Lam wrong,” continued the young man ina lower — 
voice, “ the point will bear discussion ; eae though I 
should have no hope of convincing you, I shall be will 
ing to express my views, (or, rather, those of the saints) | 
concerning the doctrine and practice. of celestial mar- 
riage, if you care to hear them.” £ 
“Let me hear, then, what you think yourself of the : 
doctrine and the practice.” elie . 
He began by stating: that the docs was of divine 
institution, not only in ancient times. among ‘the patri-- 
“2 archs who enjoyed t the privilege ue Wages ae talking 
es 
- tine beatitudes PE a ‘direct t revelation from Heawen, i i 


had. red to heed among fhe aie. ReneS women were 


never: wronged by men, because the sacred avenue of 
Inarriage was open to all; dishonor and misery, which 
= were common to the rest of the world, were unknown to 
- the people of Zion—virgins were never undoue—wives 
and husbands were never cheated of their rights ! 
He waxed so eloquent, indeed, in his praises of the 


< terrestrial paradise beyond the Rocky Mountains, that 


_ the doctor looked at him with admiration, and was on the 
5 point of applauding his eae MOH, fervor when he stop- 
— ped speaking. — 
eA practical demuneitation of the ‘use and. the truth 
of polygamy, as. revealed to us,” pursued the young 
Yan earnestly, “ is constantly tield. up, before the eyes 


Nee ee 


it -—Your cities are steeped. in vice and corruption, 


eel Tomes are blighted an dismember ed by. lust, the — : 


n fared men ; but your theology does little < or nothing 


to stop this growth of sin, while ours goes to the root . 


= Sine God. has given us” the key and the power by 


_ earth 1. 
--'The doctor perceived that f urther argument would 
be useless at that time, and gently interrupted him to 


. = newspaper reports and the accounts given by Mormon 
= elders. who had labored throughout the States; of the 


“qibdliet that he possessed a spirit to command and en- 


ha apis, was not: eles to a ee cause, ae said 


_of the world, and woe unto them if they will not see 


— which to preven ne ees that is settling upon the ~ 


ask if he had fully informed himself as to the moral 

condition of American homes and cities, or observed 
among the saints the benificent results of which he 
svoke. He replied that of the first he only judged by _ 


_ last he merely described what he knew to be the facts. 
Dr. Taine commended his earnestness, and expressed 


force success. Though he reflected that it was a pity 


62 


you have said has inter sein me. I shall be pleased ¥ 


to recur to the subject at more leisure. I like to observe 


all forms and phases of human thought and action with _ 


the broadest tolerance, because, by the opposite course, 
we are liable to overlook as of no consequence, phenom- 
ena which are necessary and important adjuncts of that 
onward struggle in which, I hope, we are all of us en- 
gaged. “ 

A ring at this moment announced the arrival of visit- 
ors with whom’,the doctor had business. 
- “My daily routine now commences, and I must relue- 


tantly ask you to excuse me,” he said, taking Spencer 
cordially by the hand. The visitors came in, but he mere- 


ly saluted them anil conducted the shabby young Mormon 
to the door with the utmost deference. He would not 


let him depart until he had promised to call often to see 


him, and that he would drive out to Chestnut Grove | 


next day after the hearing at the police court. 


“T will accept your hospitality, Dr. Taine, not because : 


I want any return for what I have done, bubi in the hope 


that I may be the means of bri inging you or your children =. 


to a knowledge \of the true faith.” 


The Elder’s face was as serious as that of an Indian : 
chief in council. The doctor smiled epinplaceety, and: ae 


pressed his hand as he said ‘‘ good day.” 

Spencer hurried to his humble room on Erie Stee 
where he sat down listlessly and occupied his thoughts 
with something rather outside his mission work. He 


had thought of the same subject a good deal for some 


days past; in fact, it had scarcely quitted his mind for 
a moment since it first found a place there. 


“T walk by short stages all the way from the Missouri 


River and preach in more than twenty different towns 
and villages,” he reflected, as he sat knitting his brows 
and pressing his palms against his forehead. “ During 


- the entire journey I do not travel a mile on the Sabbath, 


because wherever I am on that day I find a few seekers _ ; 


after truth who listen to my -message. But on this 
particular Sabbath I am carr ied by force from my lodg- 


ings before daylight and driven from Elyria by a chris-— 
tian mob! Hungry, despondent, and footsore, I press 


on towards Cleveland for the express purpose, as it now 
seems, of saving two lives and almost losing my, own, 


ore 
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ie How ifeiornne are thy ways, oh Lord!’ And now, the 


ss = ~ image of that lovely girl haunts me like a beautiful vis- 


a 


Ma 


ion. I never saw such exquisite grace—and she, this - 
sweet May morning of perfect woman-hood, owes me 
her life—perhaps much more than that! That good- 


natured old minister of error will take care that I have | 


no opportunity to win her to the Gospel, but if she 
thinks of me—” 

He stopped suddenly and picked up the Book of Mor. 
mon which lay on asmall pine table near him, with a sad 
look about the bare and cheerless room, but both his ap- 
pearance and his sighs gave proof that at that time he 
could find no solid consolation in the text- book of his 
faith. . | 


— “T don’t see my way so clearly since I met her,” he 
- muttered. ‘“ Perhaps this is a trick of Satan to turn me 
from my duty; but it shall not succeed !” 


He resolved to forget her ; but when he went Na t0 


; seek a hearing among the rough men on the wharves, 


_ her sweet image went with him, and combatas he might, 
he could not toa? her from his heart, 


o 


<— 


cure bail, but, as there was then nobody at hand who _ 
~ could oblige him, he talked through the bars to Mr. 
Amicus Fish, the minion of the law he had summoneG _ 


_ pense of the Mormon in the market place, and by a mis- Z 
- cellaneous audience that had come to get a look at “the 
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« Alas! the love of women! itis ‘mown P : 
- To be a lovely and a fearful thing; ss 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown: 

And if ’tis lost, life has no more to bring 
‘To them but mockeries of the past alone. "Byron. 


The preliminary examination of “Adue = oyce on the =a 
charge of ‘Assault with criminal intent’ did not con-— - 
sume a great deal of the court’s time next day. Soon — 
after he was lodged in jail he had sent for one of those 
clever pettifoggers who thrive on the garbage ofthe _ 
slums in nearly all our cities, and who form the most ‘ 
effectual barrier against justice | that exists in any 
country. The judge offered to let him go if he could pro- 


to his rescue. He chose this gentleman for the reason 
that he had known him to get many a rascal out of a 
scrape; for Joyce, it appears, had been a frequent at- 
tendant at the police court, and was especially delighted — 
when a known black-leg went scot free owing to some © 
trick or quibble of the legal skal who defended _ 
him. os ~ 

The court-room was Sesaened at an early hour, thier 
by the rabble who had amused themselves at the ex- 


: 


fiery ¢ genius,” who, as the morning. papers ‘announced, “oa 
turned out. to be only a Mormon missionary, and the 
first one who had been seen in Cleveland for a long time. 
They said no more about rewarding him for his bravery; 
Justice Cole was noted for a learned conscientious; _ | 
ness in the discharge of his trying duties, and the city, 
to emphasize its appreciation of his services, had re 
cently reelected him for a fourth time to a posti in whi 
he had given complete satisfaction to all except t 1e 
criminal. element. He was an honor to the n C: 
at first instance. in our country oe: 


ds “the J ebices adie his: aie on ihe: 
case of Adam Joyce was called. Spencer 
gz witness was ue sworn and au upon 


SK ee you able to ee the man whom. you foun 
F ooops | this assault ? ? Do you see him in fs. court. 


“Joye tad Hot Been taticed in the prisoners box, but - 
Agee pois and a Ener of eat and hee 


L by the recent Catine cts ie the heavy beard he’ fe 
oe Sey ae the assault, ‘The’ name he a 


“He aide the eh 
“weapon to ‘the Dali who ca it on the 


chap. Tudge, lowly see 
en, honor ! a cried qe oyce, springing ‘to ies < 


, down,” Rid we es Fish to his client) 
‘suppressed reprimand, as he | rose with 
oe address the court, i a oe . 


plies a striking instance of how Providence es ie oe 
innocent from the schemes of the wicked. We have — 
here several respectable and disinterested witnesses _ 
whose evidence will establish an alibi that cannot be 
overthrown : not even the Mormon prophet himself with 
all his power of performing miracles could make this 
vile charge stand against a citizen so manifestly blame- 
less; a citizen indeed, who is a favorite with all who 
know him, an honest laboring man who earns his living — 
_by the sweat of his brow, and not by playing the part 
of a prowling sponge, a blood- BE vampire, like hin 
miserable accuser.” 
_ Judge Coles listened pion: to Mr. Fish’s soneeke 
and many among the audience thought that. the dis-" = 
missal of the’ charge was a certainty. _ : a 
Several witnesses were called, among whom was the 
proprietor of the Pontiac Tavern. After being sworn, | 
five of them in succession testified that they, were with ov 
Joyce at the Tavern on Sunday from early in the fore 
noon until after midnight, and that he was not out of ~ 
their sight during that time. One of these witnesses 
was the keeper of the tavern, who in reply to a question — 
by the Judge said that the Pontiac Tavern was a well - 
known and popular hostelry i in the southern suburbs of __ 
the city, a favorite resort for hucksters, teamsters and — 
others who were fond of good cheer at moderate cost. — 
The attractions offered consisted of bowling- alley, a 
billiards, cards, and such other amusements as customers _ 
might require, to say nothing of the choicest beverages _ 
to be had anywhere, and the best brands of tobacco in | 
the country. He spoke glibly, like one availing himself 
of an occasion to advertise his establishmentand had — 
the appearance “Of being an assiduous patron of the J 
wares he praised. . 
The J udge. had taken the précantion to have put one 74 
of these witnesses in the Court room ata time, and noted — 
that each of them had a different recollection as to the j 
~ weather on Sunday. Other discrepancies, no less marked, 
occurred in their evidence except as to the one question | a 
of Joyce’s whereabouts. Mr. Fish was visibly disturbed 
pv the Judge’s questions and his witnesses’s answers 3 ee 


but without commenting: aOR Bigs variations, ‘the : 
we 


a waue | ae enlch way the wind blew, and again called _ 
Spencer to the stand. 
eo Have you any further evidence to ‘iter in support 
abn ‘of this charge ?” the Judge demanded. 
'“ Ags T have before said,” replied the Mormon, “I was 
‘the only witness besides the young lady herself ; but, 
‘ notwithstanding the evidence we have heard, I am still 
perfectly confident that this is the man. The rough-cut | 
4 initials, “ A. J.” on the handle of that knife are one of 
_ the chief supports of my evidence, unless Miss Taine 
is summoned. But I shall be willing to confess that I 


_ am mistaken, if, on examination by a doctor, there is | 
~ not found on that man’s head the mark of the blow the | 


_ young lady dealt him when he was trying to kill me.” 
PY A good deal of commotion both among the audience 
@ and among those who surrounded J oyce, was caused by » 


ence with the accused, and the latter made a lunge as 
_ if he would like to come near the witness. It was some. 
‘time before order was restored, and then Attorney 
a Fish was allowed to have his say :— 

“Your honor,” said he, buttoning his rtee seedy’ 


pocket in one of its long tails, “I object, as every civ- 
ilized man must, to this bare-f aced defiance of this court, 
this attempted insult to honest men who have given 
their testimony under oath, though they are all men 


- have no doubt you are yourself, at the studied insolence 

of the Mormonite; a miserable vagabond who is, at 
best, but a wandering disseminator of infamy, the only 
ee “effect of whose character and teachings is to make us. 
blush that such creatures belong to our kind and pass 
for men! I need scarcely point out to your honor the 
— drift of his contumacy and malevolence, it is as plain 
as the light of day. My client was one of a party of 
young fellows, who, in the exuberance of youth which 
we all admire, played a practical joke upon him, and now 
he seeks to revenge himself by denouncing him as, the 
vilest. eriminal. Does not your honor recognize in this. 
oe of Siete lags Mormonism % 2 I most evens 


this speech. Mr. Fish was seen to hold a quiet confer- — 


: | looking black-coat and taking a handkerchief from a 


a whose word would pass current where the pretended ce 
_ saint’s bond would be ignored. I am surprised, as I _ 


is =p 2 


cantly Dahialen oe that I once Seles to th | 

myself and left because such was its spirit. “As to ‘the 

initials, the witnesses who know the accused have de-— 
clared to your honor that they never saw such a weapon > 

‘in his possession; it is therefore most probable that. it 

_ belongs to this Mormon, and that he put the letters on it” 

since he heard the name of my client yesterday. In- | 
deed, sir, I assure you that they bear a very striking ree 
semblance to the Mormon hieroglyphics invented by Joe 

“Smith, and were certainly never cut by my client, wee 

is, himself, something of a carver on wood.” (Mr. Fish 

- probably referred to carving quarters of beef on the ie 

butcher’s block. His joke sent a titter round the room, 

and some of his most pronounced admirers even clapped 
their hands.) The miner le lasted but a OMe 

and he went on: a 

“This charge has not a leg to stand on; and must ‘my_ 

- client be sub jected to further outrage and humiliation 

_ before this court and before the world, after it has been — 

j clearly shown that he was more than a mile from the — 
‘scene of the alleged assault during the entire day of — 

its alleged occurrence? We: protest most solemnly, — 

your honor,” continued the lawyer with melo- dramatic _ “ 

gravity. “The mark of a blow on the head, indeed ! 

: Who knows but what this latter-day-saint made a. mark 

on this gentleman’s head in yesterday’s melee with a 

eee view to bringing it up now as an evidence of crime? | 

Certain it is th fae my client was knocked down and- 

- severely in jured— | Poy 
“The court is ine ormed of iat eoarantiucs: yh obser 
ed the judge. “And the witness was not the one who - 

i striek him?” s 
“But can the Tone say shart the witness did re idles 
my client on the head after he was down? I will only 
observe that the Mormon has taken the wrong bull Mt 
by the horns; we are watching him and have it in our si 
_ power to bring his malice home to him with compound 
interest !” te veh SN 
The judge interrupted to send the pailiff. for the City 
Physician whose office was in the same ® building. By 
Mr. Fish then proceeded:— +» 


“TE the court. hie cs that here s : 


ead by this witness lien: ne was ‘lying 
an unconscious state. Tam assured — 


: me thay’ ne euiiadien of the fact may ; be found if the - 
case be adjourned until to-morrow. I have, therefore, 
to request that the case may be held over “until three 
_o’clock to-morrow afternoon.” a 
“One moment, Mr. Fish,” said Judge Coles. ‘He thei = = 
: called Mark Kilbourne f or the prosecution, and had pe 
him sworn. He testified as to the conduct of Spencer | 
after Joyce was knocked down in the market place, — 
declaring that he stood some distance from the fallen : ne 
man sae to. ‘Dr. Taine who was untying his pinioned ee 
ee: arms. eA 
Mr. Fish made ; a faint attempt to badger the witness, | 
put quickly perceived his oe) and Mark war 
excused. Te 
He De judge next called Dr. Taine, who stated posttieel ‘ 
that Mr. Spencer was at least fifteen feet from the de- 
- fendant when the latter was knocked down, and that he 
a did not go near him Slee wiile on the ground or af ter 
wards. | t 
eno Very well,” ae the J ce. quietly, after be tad: 
cL excused Dr. Taine. “1 find, Mr. Fish, that I cannot ad- 
_ journ this case until I have had your client’s head ex- 
amined by Dr. Black. He is an expert in such matters, 
and I understand you to admit that ‘the def endant Das 
: marks of recent injury on his head ? és ; 
phe a Any man may have such marks, your honor, bie can 
they. be made an evidence of guilt where an alibi of the id 
- most conclusive kind has been proven? It is not be- 
cause we fear the result of the examination, your honor _ 
—oh! no! far from it!—It is because we respect the 
sent the sacredness of J Ushice that benign god 


a 
Sip 


| ready to give his life in the fetus of that glonions fa 
ner of liberty ! ! Tried before a jury on such Libor 


evidence, this outraged gentleman would be acquitted i in- 


stantly ; but my own anxiety about the case is wholly 
patriotic: I do not like, in this critical time, to see the 
state lavishing her ‘declining revenues tin useless and 
unjust prosecutions. I therefore move that the case be 
dismissed, and that these plaintiffs be assessed in the 
costs.” A portion of the audience applauded Mr. Fish 
as he took his seat. The Judge gravely informed the 
offenders that if there was any further interruption the 
court-room should be cleared. 

He then cited certain legal maxims, at the concines 
of which he ruled Mr. Fish’s motion out of order, and 
_ said that the examination must be concluded there and 
- then. Finally he again interrogated the Elder, who had 
not left the witness stand. 


“Can you inform the Court about where Miss Taine . | 


struck her assailant—whereabouts on the head? on 
either side, the back, or on the forehead? And 


did she strike him more than once? The stick must 
have sought out a tender spot to enable a frightened — 


- girl so to paralyze an able-bodied man.” 
She struck him but one blow; and as his face was — 
close to mine at the time, it must have fallen on the pack 


part of hlis head,” said the Mormon. He was then eX: . 


cused, and the Judge ordered the defendant to come 
forward. 

Dr. Black arrived, was sworn, ‘and proceeded to ex- 
amine the prisoner’s cranium, which was cone with | 
short, spiky, black hair. — 
th There is a slight swelling, and an ugly conbusen: 
“wound, much “Giebolated, about an inch and a half 
back of the right ear,” said the doctor examining the 
wound carefully. 
“How would you say that wound had bean inflicted, 
Dr. Black?” asked the Judge. 


“Possibly by a fall against something no harder than. x 


wood, or by the kick of an unshod horse; but from its 
close resemblance to the effect produced by a police- — 
man’s baton, of which I have studied a great number, I — 


am of opinion that it was inflicted by some kind of a. 


round wooden club.” Rt cates wae ee 
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The judge was fie more impressed by this statement 
as the doctor had not heard the evidence, and probably - 
_ did not know what case was before the court. 

is “You insist that it was caused by some instrument 
~ of wood—But why of wood?” asked the Judge. 

“Because such a blow with an iron weapon would 
have cut the Bcalee oud probably have killed the man, 

in fact.” 

“ How long a time has elapsed, do you suppose, since 
_ the wound was received? Was it done yesterday ?” 
«No, sir.’ replied the doctor, taking another look at | 
~ Joyce’s pate, “ That wound is of at least four or five days — 

_ standing.” 
_ -‘Mr. Fish attempted to cross examine him, but finding © 
_ that he was not likely to elicit anything to help his Case, 

he sat down, and the doctor withdrew. 

Judge Coles then sumed up the case in a few 
choice sentences, and remanded Joyce for the considera- 
tion of the Grand Jury, fixing his bail at $2,000. The 

- inn-keeper and a well-to-do butcher signed his bond, an 
he left the station with them. 


as soon as the Judge gave his decision. They still 
dwelt upon the case as they walked along, and Mark 
gave it as his opinion that while much more evidence — 
‘might be brought before the Grand Jury, it would be 
advisable if not absolutely necessary to have the villain 
confronted and indentified by Hagar herself. 
At Chestnut Grove, the day was occupied by Mrs. — 
Taine in mapping out her own little comedy. Dr. Taine. 
had told the household on the previous evening about 
E thie scene he and Mark had witnessed in the market 
_ place, and their discovery that the mysterious young 
man who had proved a sort of nine days wonder was | 
nothing more remarkable than a Mormon missionary. 
- Had he announced him as a boa constrictor, Mrs. Taine — 


¢ 


4 
_ lady’s being as “ Mormon;” to her it signified all that 
was detestable. But after her first surprise had sub- 
me sided she had occasion to reflect that in the present case 
even a Mormon might prove of some value. She had — 
oe been aware that Hager was ee Pe seriously, 


_ The persons interested in the prosecution had gone ae ae 


could not have been more horrified, for there was not a 
-_ word in the language which struck such a discord in that 


city” 
had aueK hint a ee ae a ‘note and § 
flowers which Dr. Taine had delivered to him before he ve 
learned who he was. “ But the fellow being a Mormon,” i) 
she chuckled with satisfaction, “ has entirely spoilt him | 
in her eyes—at least so it seems and so I hope; but as 
old Universality must needs bring him here tonight, I 
will make sure before he comes. ” ag 
AS early as possible, and when Mr. Seiilon was ont. fo or. 
his morning walk, the old lady called Hagar into the sit- 
ting room and lectured her on the Mormons and their 
‘practices with as much graviy as had characterized ie 7 4 
Judge of the police court. Hagar looked grave, but 
said nothing. The simple mention of the young man’s ~ 
religion had begun to blur the image of him which her| 
fancy and her gratitude had painted on her heart: 
Mrs. Taine’s criticisms seemed to erase it altogether : oe 
For, to the average citizen, the Mormon was as much _ 
a social pariah as the negro. It must be admitted that 
Hagar felt very much disappointed to find her ideal of 
gallant bravery reduced to so unheroic a figure; but 
she was rather vexed than grieved by the circumstance, 
and seemed quite willing to_ listen to whatever Mrs. 
Taine wished to say. | ae 
Having praised Mr. Smiles to the skies as the most a 
noble, exemplary and talented man she had ever met, ee 
{the old lady told Hagar plainly that he was desperately 
fin love with her, and had been so ever since his former ; 
- Wisit :-—_ 
In. fact,” said ae with anon kindness in ae 2 
tone, “ that’s what has brought him here and that <8 
: why you find me so much more your friend than former- 
ly ; though you must confess that it was your own fault — 
that we were ever anything but the best of friends. — 
‘But, like true Christians, we will let by-gones be by- 
gones. Mr. Smiles has asked me for your hand, which 
is sufficient proof that I have said everything in ‘your 
- favor.” 3 ae 
| Hagar blushed and was visibly. ae 


; of. 9 : , } ‘ a j ( 
i What do you ‘mean ? be 


0 good a tehaad and yourself For a 
n ns magic. lam afraid you. are oonny, making 
of me, Ma’ am. Taine.” — 
* Indeed, I was never more in See i admit that. 
s estimation of you has somewhat altered mine: but, 7% 
I have been sparing of my favors to you alone, rere, 
will be my pleasure to make amends now that you have - 
become necessary to his happiness.” The old lady — 
drooped her eyelids and twirled her thumbs Derr OOR 
for a moment and then added : Ae 
_ “Of course, if such a man had met me at the proper 
time of life, I should not find it necessary todoasInow _ 
‘intend. But, regrets are vain,” she said abruptly after 
a moment’s pause; “ As I am to tell Mr. Smiles your an- 
_ $wer, what shall it be ? Toy : : 
“YT hardly know,” replied Hogs cheb. “He has 
said nothing to me about it—he has not told me that he — 
—he loved me.” . | 
“That's probably because he wanted to find out if you 
- eared for anybody else; for he insisted that you would | 
be sure to fall in love with the man who saved you. He 
had more hope the moment he heard this person was a 


shcow eearsel away upon auth a creature, even if we 
would permit it; for what woman in the possession of 
Py her wits would choose to go into the far West to druiee 
asa washwoman and cook amongst a lot of scare crows | 
who are fit for nothing better? You’d have to become 
a Mormon, too, whether you believe in it or not, for o 
_ these people, like the Jews, are not allowed to take’ even | 
a concubine on of their own church. You must an- 
‘swer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Mr. Smiles will be very unhappy 
intil he knows what his fate is to be.” 
“Won't you tell me, Ma’am Taine, which you think 1 
ould say ?” asked Hagar, with palpable emotion. 
Yes,” of course, you silly Sle You will never have 
ich an ‘offer again.’ | 
But what will Father Taine say J a 
| that to me. To convince you of the exte t eo 
studying your welfare, I will tell you that 
dia oly a deed at least a 000 of my estate 


cence, ane I aon call you my ‘dancer and ha my son. oy 
My purpose is, after you are married early in the 


Spring, to sail for England at once, taking both of you. 
with me, of course. Mr. Smiles is a splendid linguist, 
and was abroad with his parents when a child. But 
becoming reduced in circumstances, he has never been 
able to gratify his taste for foreign travel and culture: 
while I, poor woman, have been compelled to stay cooped 


up in this dreary place for want of an escort. After a 


few months in Great Britain, we shall proceed to the 
Continent, and remain abroad until this horrid war is 
ended. You can surely answer now?” 

Mrs. Taine expected an enthusiastic acceptance, and 
was angry and disgusted when Hagar declared that she 
must first ask the ‘advice of Father Taine. 

“T thank you for your kindness, Ma’am Taine, and i 
don’t mind admitting to you that 1 like Mr. Smiles very 
well—I scarcely know how well! But it would be very 
hard to leave Father Taine,’ exclaimed Hagar, clasping 
her hands over her face, and bursting into tears. _ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Taine disdainfully, “ whatever it’s 
to be, don’t let’s have any sniveling about it!” = 

While she was speaking Mr. Smiles came in. 

“Ah, Miss Hagar, what’s the matter? As they ay 
in the play, ‘ wherefore these tears ?’” 


“Tt is certainly a strange time to weep when every- ‘ 


body wants to make you happy, ” said Mrs. Taine, 
severely. 

At this Hagar endeavored to brush away ae tears, 
excusing herself by some reference to Dr. Taine, which 
— was rendered incoherent by her sobs. | : 

“Of course,” said Mr. Smiles, “ you nivienee a my 


OAS PS a ee Tee 


dear Mrs. Taine, that this matter ‘must not be mentioned a 


to Dr. Taine yet awhile, not, in fact, till I give the 


signal. It is rather sudden, and he will think better 
_of it if brought to his nOHGe: later on.” 


“You. are ‘quite right: discretion is most weit in 


such cases,” echoed Mrs. Taine. 
A look from the young minister was suficionh: ae 


_ remind her of important duties in another part of the 
house, and she quickly disappeared, ine the Ric e 


people alone together. 


Mr. Smiles was: nob the man to be at a Joss f or "some: | 


a eS 


Ahing au say in ay a oersencr, and he proved his. falent 
_ by making himself especially agreeable and interesting 


to the young girl he had resolved to win. She soon be- | 


- came quite merry under the influence of his lively sal- 


lies, and was particularly amused by a verbal picture he 
_ sketched for her of himself as the champion of true 
‘oe religion, engaged in a deadly combat against the Mor- 


- mon heretic, and herself as the fair prize which was to 
fall to the lot of the victor. She did not leave him in 
a doubt that her own sympathy would be with the cham- 
- pion of true religion ; perhaps she was too eager to make 
that clear, and suspected as much persen for she re- 
- treated so far as to say: 

_ “But, perhaps Iam wrong; for, did you not say the 


_ other day that I ought to love the man who pee 


_ to me the power of loving?” 

“Ah! yes, but we were nat then in possession of the 
= inf ormation that he is a Mormon who probably has half 
a dozen wives already.” , 

It was a glorious day and fae accepted his Hae 
tion to come out and play croquet. Everything consid- 


~ ered it is not surprising that James Taine was entirely — 


forgotten at dinner time by his usually sedulous atten- 
- dant, who had never experienced so much pleasure in the 
- game of croquet as it now afforded her. Mr. Smiles was 
- eonversing all the while in his delightful way; at one 
- moment recounting some strange story’ about the war 
- or the Mormons; and then, quickly shifting the scene 
he would land her among the wonders and beauties of 
the European’ ‘capitals, of “which he sketched so realistic 


A ile a Lo yt eS erg 


herself among the scenes he was describing. 

At dinner she ate very little, and withdrew to her 
room saying that she would renew the game, as Mr. 
. Smiles requested, a little later in the afternoon. 

On her way upstairs she suddenly remembered her ne- 


hand. In answer to her questions the housemaid re- 


7 the missus, but that Mr. Taine refused to eat. 
Hagar felt deeply hurt, and as soon as Maria left her, 


‘a panorama that the bewildered Hagar almost fancied 


glect of the invalid, and when she reached the landing — 
saw Maria coming out of his room with a tray in her. <; 


plied that she had taken him some dinner as directed by 


: “began to Mane bee ee went mack to a time when 


eee was ill: hon kind and t thoughital ames ha 
_ to her; how patiently he had waited upon her, and 


lowed! These Sree ae her to the ae oe st 
told herself that a selfish distraction had made her ne- 
' glect the one who had been so careful never to slight her. 
As soon as she could sufficiently control her feelings, 
she went into James’s room and found him very pale 
‘He turned his eyes toward her sadly as she SUp Be 
but did not extend his handas usual. 

““T hope you are not feeling worse, James ; those you 
| certainly look so,” said she, nervously, as “she das! 
hiis brow with her soft little hand. | : 
She stayed and talked with him for some ee and 
thought she had never seen him in such a desponden 
mood. To her it seemed very likely that he had sud- 
denly become worse from his injuries; it did not occu 
to her that he was suffering more from mental thai 
physical pain; but such was the case. His open win 
dow was not so far from the croquet ground as to pre 
vent his hearing her merry laugh and the complacen 
voice of her companion during their unusually pre 
tracted stay. James had already suspected that Hagar 
admired the parson, but he felt certain now that th 
case had assumed a far more serious aspect, and that i 

was probably too late to speak of his own passio 
_ which had been fed and encouraged by her recent kin 
ness and attention to him! He ‘was convinced by t. 
circumstance of her neglect that she felt a stronger at- 
traction elsewhere; but. his. perception. had not gone 
so far as the actual drama had progressed, and he wa: 
astonished when in reply to some bitter remark of hi 
concerning the “ detached parson,” as he was pleased t 
call his step-mother’s guest, Hagar replied with’ ex: 
quisite ingenuousness : “ 
“JT must tell you, James, that Mr. Site isa nie 
se eune Selon even you, will See cae when pele re 


ink you will be eehed: aylien you lak him len 
1d find what a clever, agreeable man he is. ” | 
‘The wounded man left alone, his thoughts were all of | 
her: He had treasured the precious fancy in all his 


_ wandering, that sometime Hagar would be his wife; 
_and in finding that she had given her heart to a stranger. 


wae 


felt an incalculable pang. This parson’s name sounded 
uncanny to his ear; and his one visit to the sick-room 
had convinced the invalid that the name was suited to. ye 
the man. es 
James divined that his How nother ‘iad suggested ee 
-Hagar’s course, and he had seen enough of human nature 

_ to know the vanity of opposition. But he determined to 

_ mention it to his father, as he might never detect what 
was going forward until it reached a climax if those con-- 
cerned had any motive for acting quietly. . 

_ Dr. Taine came home somewhat earlier than usual, 
bringing the young Mormon with him, and Charles 
Spencer was introduced to Mrs. Taine, Hagar and Mr. 
peroiles, directly. The situation was a somewhat trying 

- one to the unsophisticated young Saint, who was accus- 
Pismed to only the most primitive social arrangements, 
and appeared in his plain, ill-fitting, homespun suit,his 
coarse cow-hide shoes and slouched hat, very much like aoe 
farm-hand dressed in his best to attend a country fair. 
The most that Mrs. Taine could do was to patronizehim 
in a manner to add to his discomf ort; but Hagar endeav- are 
ored to be gracious, and Mr. Smiles quickly brought 
(his fine paES to os rescue and soon succeeded in placing 
Dr. Taine also did his 


9 


would like to see | Mr. Spencer at once, or if he ae erred 
ve him next morning. | 
4 ap to see him ee a said James— “ But, 


CT has hea TOHAAe of oe : may t aan eho. tenet ane 


formed you? ” demanded the doctor, with concern. 
“Hagar, herself.” | 
“Then I shall hear of it in timo: no doubt.” 
“That you hear of it now is opposed, I believe, to Mr. 


Smiles’ intention. Hagar betrayed it inadvertently to 


me. I think you will, hear nothing of it unless you 
inquire.” | : 

The young journalist was quite right ; the doctor 
heard nothing. 


He found the group down aiies greatly interested 4 ine 


the Mormon, who was giving them an account of an_ 
Indian attack made in the Black Hills upon the party - 
with which he had crossed the plains. Hagar was by 


gigas 


far the most attentive and appreciative member of the — 


- audience, and even regarded the stranger with genuine 
admiration. His face was smooth-shaven with good © 
features : his eyes almost black, restless and full of fire, 
played an effective part in his conversation, which was 
delivered with animation, in tolerably correct phrase, 
and ina clear voice that was not unmusical. For the rest, 
he was of good manly height, full chested, and of the 
lithe, wiry build which can defy much exposure, pri- 
vation and fatigue. Mrs. Taine thought his head too 
large; but in fact, it was remarkably symmetrical as Mr. 


x is 
Bi 


Biles told Hagar, and the appearance of being slightly - 4 


out of proportion was caused by his thick shock of tone © 


wavy hair. 
At supper, which was a plain but cab anindial meal, 


consisting of ham and eggs, vegetables, the regulation ee 


mush and milk, and delicious home-made bread, butter 
and preserves, the saint ate with unabashed avidity, 


and an innocent disregard for conventionalities which — 


amused Mr. Smiles, pained Hagar, and literally dumb- 
founded Mrs. Taine. The doctor seemed as unconscious 
that anything was wrong as the culprit himself, and 
the latter, while giving most flattering accounts of the > 
well-being and the rapid progress of his people, jarred _ 
the nerves. of his hostess. by omitting to masticate his 
food with his mouth closed, and by shoveling up with 
his knife whatever was placed before him. The old 
lady was mentally asking: herself “ what next ! ie when — 
to her gata we missionary Sele poured a BOE 


x 
i 


ecu OF le cates inte his saucer and eink Hi from that 


_ vessel. If he had stood at ZeTO in her estimation before 


his ineffable nonchalance, were all as nothing to that 
good old lady in the balance against what she afterwards 
3 denounced as his ‘ barbarous breeding.’ 


- Luckily for Spencer, others of his new acquaintances | 


were not so intolerant, and he repaid their generosity 
by upwards of an. hour’ S amusement which he supplied 


et s 


nO: criticisms. At nine o clock Mark Kilbourne arrived, 


attentive to the Mormon, and presently took him up to 
_ James’ room. When the clock struck ten, Mr. Smiles, 
who was left alone with the ladies, said that he could 
- not think of keeping them up any longer, and as he 


felt no inclination to retire De would take a stroll in the 


moonlight. ’ 


“The truth is, my dear modi ” said this ee sy 


young parson who. was as unimpressible as a brick-bat, 
and was also well aware of the fact, ‘ the mnaruas ex- 
 citements of to-day have somewhat upset me. ’ 
A Shortly afterwards he put on a light overcoat, and 
lit a fragrant Havana as he went outside. 


=~ 


asked Mrs. Taine. 
“He seems a talented. fellow, but oh, my ! ! how igno- 


3 


a Hs rant! Just think of any sane person believing that | 

; story about the golden plates. ” 

: “My dear,’’ replied the old lady confidentially, “any 

_ person who will eat ple with a knife, is fool enough to 

p pcnere anything !” | / ees 
- \ WN 


_ supper, he certainly sank several degrees below during - 
that repast. His really interesting talk, his good looks, 


by an account of the divine origin of his religion. 
- The theologians politely gave him the floor and offered — 


and the party soon afterwards broke up. Mark was very - 


“Well, Hagar, what do you think of the ‘Mormon. yi . 


o CHAPTER ule 


— Ott’. what seems 

A tae) a mere nothing, by itself, — 
In some nice situations turns the adule { 
Of milk and rules the most spore actions es Thompson, 


The waning moon was climbing the eastern sky, and a 
- pzephyr from Lake Erie was playing among the f ee + 
when Mr. Smiles began his solitary promenade on the — 
lawn. Finding the grass coated with hoar-frost, he : 
took to the gravel walk, and soon arrived at the gate. 

_ There he paused, and resting his elbows on the. top rail 
_ of the fence quietly puffed at his cigar and watched the — 
wreaths of smoke as they were wafted down the lane. 

The Taine mansion stood back from the road some 
- distance, and the level space between was thickly 
‘covered with fruit trees the branches of which were © 
almost bare. Some of the trees along the public road, — 
however, still contained, enough leaves to obscure the _ 
view even in the daytime, and they now cast a thick 
- shadow along one side, in which, in spite of the brigh’ 
- moonlight, a man might conceal himself with impunity. 
_ Mr. Smiles appeared suddenly to become aware of this, _ 
and after carefully surveying the avenue leading to the : 
re, he went eae voce os ae gently alee him 


me nae metas the eo when he head: a ork cooeaae 
ing. He quicky stepped inside and. concealed. himself 
behind one of the heavy gate- -posts. Die: horseman 
advanced at a slow walk, and when opposite the gate 
_ drew rein and gazed steadily. for a few seconds up the — 
avenue towards Chestnut Grove. | i" ee 


“ AG anbar dine oolet ae ‘uhee: 
horse towards where the minister. ‘stood. 
mounted ; j they s shook ee cordially, and 


Ste 


_«T Was getting rather uneasy, parson. What's a 


4 -movin’—hev yer sighted the coon?” 


; 
zi 


“Yes, ’ve been as close to him as I am to you, I 
shook his hand, and I’ve got things into better shape in 


three days fig I expected in ten. What was impos- _ 


sible last Spring will now be as easy as fooling ae 


wench,” said Mr. Smiles, falling into a careless man- — 


ner to suit his companion. “ But how are Delmy and 
the rest of the boys?” | 
“Tip top, sah! jest A 1; Jim Delmy is the man to do 
a job clean. Them Treasury papers you got him at 
St. Louis has jest made him solid all BONE, It’s true 
we've been a day late gettin here; but we’ve got the 
roads down fine, which is something to the purpose, 


— ain’t it? Besides we've all got mounts that can make 


well on to ninety miles between two days.” The speaker 


was @ wiry young Missourian of medium height and 


slight built. He looked the ideal desperado. His 


stumpy red beard overgrew a visage in which the small 


__ grey eyes shone like two fiery beacons. He kept a huge 
-. quid of tobacco moving about from one cheek to the 


other while listening to what the parson said, and spoke’ 
with a peculiar nasal twang. In reply to Mr. Smiles’ 


ee questions he said that Delmy had decided that no part 
of the journey they were to perform could be done 


> 


otherwise than on horseback; that. they had a safe and 
_ entirely innocent looking camp, and that Delmy was 
anxious for an interview with the parson. 

“But, say, parson ;” added No. 9. on his own account, 


a7,“ is there any truth in that air report in the papers 


BES 
v 


about ole Leigh withdrawin’ the reward, an’ sayin’ he'll 

jest let the young un go to blazes if he likes ?” 
“Not a word !—if you could’nt tell that was nothing ~ 

but a Yankee lie, No. 9. I’m ashamed of you.” 


“Well, that’s what Jim says, and I reckon yowre _ 


~ both about right.” 

‘Mr. Smiles shortly after despatched his friend with 
an order for Captain Delmy to meet him at the same 
place at ten o’clock the following evening, by which 
time he hoped to have a definite plan mapped out; and 
_ when the receding clatter of the horse’s hoofs had died 


= away, the parson strode leisurely back to the house. a 
: Lights were still ne) in some of the rooms up stairs, ne 


effort as he entered the room; but he pretended not to 2: 


thrown off his overcoat, and stretched his well-formed | 


 Jounge. 
‘more deep and sincere than I have ever felt for any 


took a chair nearer the lounge and placed it so that she 


Still, such fears are uncomplimentary to me, and prove — 


“meaning, but replied blandly : 


you.” 
from whatever quarter I will secure the result you de-— 


_ sire?” she asked with singular. eagerness. ee 


adopt a course which is rarely a safe one as this world 
goes. Iam going to trust wholly to your friendship, 


room, where she had fallen oe ak a Bes theo- 
logical volume on her lap. She roused herself with an 


notice that Movencas had interrupted her divinity, and 
said :— 

“Ah, my dear madam! Communing with the holy Se: 
fathers, as: usual 27. = s— = 

“T was reading a little; but I am very Heed tonight 
and should have gone to bed but that I have some- _ 
thing to say to you.’ By this time Mr. Smiles had ~ 


person in a comfortable attitude on the os fashioned | 


“Ah, but you are too thoughtful for me, dear Mrs. - 
Taine, I am very sorry.’ - 
“You have no occasion to be. My interest. in you is” 


other being, and I can see, as nobody élse can, that — 
you are uneasy. You have not, I am afraid, formed a — 
correct estimate of my character. ” As she said this she | 


might speak in a low voice quite near her companion’ S- 
ear. “I know what it is,’ she continued, “you see Nou : 
partial Dr. Taine is towards the Mormon, and you eh : 
Hagar may have a lurking tendency in that direction. — 


that you have failed to appreciate the depth of my af. 
fection—the strength of my purpose.” => 
Mr-Smiles felt some uncertainty as to the old lady" Ss 


“No, no, my dear friend, do not imagine such a 
thing; I need no assurance that I can fully Tey upon 


“You candidly bo that in spite of all opposition | 


“Indeed, yes!” he exclaimed, in a manner to convince 
her. “Jam so far satisfied of this that Iam ready to — 


and leave ee to ee ie my ee poor me 


PA te 


= Cas cases, ad was ae to fate the best of the 
pane; but she ae baseed her hand gently none 


“But, sccakine of the Mormon,” said he. in a voice as 


=a “nicely modulated as that of a clever actor, “do you know 
IT almost feel that he has a prior claim to the lovely girl 
B he rendered such gallant service? I don’t know but I 
= ought to give up the contest in his favor.” 
L- “No, that you shall not! I know your modest and gen- 
. erous ‘nature, but in thisicase, at least, it shall not avail 
- you to your own irreparable loss. You fell in love with 
_ Hagar when you met her last spring. I knew it perfect- 
: ly well. This circumstance has auetet up a future for 


3 purpose. The small portion of your society which I 
_ should enjoy as an elder sister—or—(she found it nec- 
essary to clear her throat) —“or as a mother, if you pre- 
_. fer it, would amply repay me for all that I can do to pro- 


- mote your interests and happiness, and to place you in - 


a position of immediate independence.” 


-. but she would not be interrupted until afc had stated 


sessed. 
ee But, ae ‘is too much—too much, my sae madam. 
< How can I ever accept so great, and so undeserved—” 


_ nothing can turn me from my purpose. My property 
3 is all in my own name and right, and I am determined 


to me is so far only spiritual, which I deem the best of 
= aera alone « can inherit from me. 


0: which 3 you r phaaindd t to inform me. 


adn iy ek? Peg NO ed 


He attempted to say something by way of gratitude, | 


her determination to make him the heir to all she pos- 


- “Please allow me to finish what I have to say, for 


that it shall not go to my husband’s family. Your kin 


Knowing the — 
ts yee ao alter" my. een to abide a yOUP: : 


= 


All this and Panes oe 
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Aftecting: a monotiey confusion, she replied: ant ‘On i, 


the faith of that promise I will tell you all I know dbout 
this strange case.” She drew her chair a little nearer, 


and after a glance around the room to make sure that 


they were quite alone, continued in a voice that was 
little louder than a whisper: 

“When I married Nathan Taine his former wife had 
been dead about three years, and I found in his house, 
(a small place a mile beyond here) his son J ames, 
and this girl, a babe only a few months old. She was 
represented to me as a foundling who had been taken 
in by Dr. Taine during my engagement to him, but while 
_I was away visiting “friends in Boston. My husband 
seemed very reticent about her, but at last I obtained 
- the following account from a servant girl who was then. 
employed on the place, and who has since married and 
gone out west. Early one morning, she said, the gar- 
dener was going about his work when he heard a baby, 
crying near a deep. pond at the farther end of the or- 
chard. Running to the spot he found the tiny thing 
bundled up in a thick shawl, lying under a tree, and took 
it at once to the house. As an elderly woman who ‘then 
kept the doctor’s house was unwrapping it, this card 
fell on the floor.” She handed him a square bit of card- 
board, yellow with age, but otherwise in a good state of 
preservation. The writing on it was perfectly clear and 


poet 


distinct, but was the work of a cramped and inexperi-  - é 


enced hand. He read it audibly: 

“T could not murder her as I do myself. May her life 
not be cursed as her mother’s was. Name her Hagar, 
the forsaken one—it may be fortunate—mine was Hope, 
and brought me only misery. God pity us!” 

“ How ‘strange, how pitiful!” exclaimed the parson. 
with a real touch of sympathy in his voice. ‘‘ But was 
the poor mother never found ?” ‘ 


“No :—it is supposed she drowned svoelt 3 in the pond, | 


and that her body is to this day concealed in some of its” 
recesses ; for it is very deep, and the sides and bed are 
composed of ledges and broken shelves of lime-stone. 
~ IL sometimes almost love the girl myself when I think of | 
that dreary episode,” added Mrs. He raising her 
handkerchief to her hee 


es 


QHAPTER VILL. 


It was shortly before noon on the fairest of autumn 


days when Mr. Smiles rode into the quiet village of 


Newberg, and the first sight that attracted his attention | 


was a squad of some 200 recruits who were performing 


military evolutions in the vacant square adjoining the 
small church and school-house. The fact that these 


- smooth-faced boys were being trained to kill and be 


killed, did not interest him in the least, for his mind was 
preoccupied with the expected meeting with Captain 
Leigh, and more particularly with the anticipation of 
seeing the young officer’s wife, who, he had no doubt, 
was formerly an intimate acquaintance of his own. 
“She will not know me,” he reflected as he slowly ap-. 
proached the square, “for I saw her last in ’54, and am 
greatly changed—but,if she should, she dare not speak.” 
Philip had recognized the parson as he drew near, 


and stepped out to greet him. They shook hands and 


Mr. Smiles said in his pleasant style: 
“As I was passing this way I thought I would give © 
myself the pleasure of a call at your house, Captain 


Leigh; but I fear you are too much occupied ?” 


es No, not at all,” replied Philip, cordialy, “ these are 
two companies that have been raised by private enter- 
prise, and I have been inspecting them before sending 
them forward for enrollment in the Federal armies. If 
you will wait one moment P’ll show you where I live.” - 

Smiles dismounted and stood stroking the arched neck — 


of his horse while the Captain gave his final directions 
to the volunteer officers who presently f ormed their com- 


panies in marching order and took the road back to 
Cleveland. Philip then rejoined him, and they walked 
together down a grassy lane to the left of the school- 
house. 

“How did. you leave the invalid ?” asked Captain 


‘Leigh. 


“ He is getting ie very well indeed.” 
“ And is all this drama in the newspapers quite true, 
then? Ihave been curious to ask James about it.” 


oe Men I believe’ a? yoplied 2 ie ‘Smiles a “We 1 now 
have the young Mormon at Chestnut Grove, and apreju- 
diced observer might be pardoned for expressing his = 
opinion that in this case Heaven had selected a curious 
instrument for its miracles.” The minister spoke satir- — 
ically, and Philip smiled at the conceit. “It now ap- — 


pears that he wants to marry Miss Hagar,” he added. 


“Tt is said that there is another aspirant for Hagar’ s oe 
hand. Of course you have heard that also?” asked | 
Philip. as 

“No, I can’t say that I have; but I should pity any 
Christian who entered such a contest against a Oe 


and came off second best.” 


“Well,” replied Captain Leigh, rather pene ce 
think Miss Taine a fine young woman, and I hope a 
bright and happy future is in store for her—such a fu- 


ture as could not be found in a Mormon harem.” — 


‘They had now reached a gate in a whitewashed picket 
fence and Mr. Smiles made mental observation of the — 
salient features of the locality for future use. The — 
house was a one story frame cottage built,in a neat — 
style, and like most residences is the village, was en- — 
sconced amidst an orchard of fruit trees well back from — 


the street. A few hardy flowers were still in blossom 


in the beds beside the gravel walk, and a portion of the _ 


porch was festooned by a eraceful creeper trained up- 


on a wicker trellis. Mr. Smiles also noted, with satis- — 
faction that there was not a house on the opposite side _ 
of the street, and that the nearest neighbor was distant — 
a good stone’ s throw. The Captain’s boy was seen 
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hurrying towards them from the barn-yard gate. which a 


was a little further along, and they paused untilhe came _ 


and took charge of Mr. Smiles’ horse. They were dis- 


cussing the Mormon as they approached + the house, but 
_ dropped the subject instanter when they met Mrs. Leigh : a 


face to face at the cottage door. Josephine was sur- — 


prised to see the fashionabe ‘stranger. — Philip intro- : 


duced Mr. Smiles as the gentleman he had met the 4 


a a and an frame of mind, Mr. Smiles wa 


other evening at Dr. Taine’s, and she received him with — 
that frank and gracious courtesy so characteristic — ‘of 
Western women, which places the stranger at once in- 


a ite., corr common- apices. as he. chou ‘enitable ana a 
paw: - young and handsome bachelor minister, he recognized 
es Ss _ Mrs . Leigh as the former Miss J osephine La Salle whose 


: before. 

" She was heanliful when he had first met her, but he 
was amazed by the spell which her present charms 
_ threw over him. With a quick glance he surveyed her: 
Her exquisite form. was lithe as a leopard’s; her com- 


____rose-tint like a blush on a lily, if such could be. Her 
wavy tresses clustered about a brow and head as per- 
fect asa Greek statue. 

“She was then the bud not fully blown, ef thought Mr. 
‘Smiles,— “She is now the perfect flower. 3 


tion. Puzzled and interested by her sweet unconscious- 
ness as she worked away at her embroidery, he finally 
- inentioned the intended visit of Mrs. Taine and Hagar, 
and turned a neat compliment regarding the latter. 
aS 4“ I have always been very fond of Hagar and used to 
gee her quite frequently in Cleveland; but she has 


- Mrs. Leigh. 


| -diciously, ate kept in force a system. of restraint (with 
only kind intentions I am sure, but not the less errone- 
ously), which I have advised her to abandon. She is a 
-._ kind and good woman, but is very sensitive and some- 
what wanting in tact. This visit, I hope, may prove 
the beginning of a series, for I am sure she will relish 
social intercourse if she will only take the trouble to 
BL. acquire a taste for it. And to her adopted daughter, 
as I have strongly represented, it is indispensable. Too 


oe young. oeeon” 
2 . “You might say. fatal, I think,?’ replied Captain 
eee Leigh. - -“ Boys” and girls “who are ‘educated in walled 


- convents do not as a rule develop anything like the in- 
_ dependence and individuality which characterize those 


acquaintance He had made in the South many years — 


plexion ideally fair and enhanced by a sentiment of | 


For a time he let the conversation drift along as it | 
would, all the while keeping a secret watch on J oseph- . 
ine to note if she betrayed the faintest sign of recogni- 


only called once since we moved from the city,” saa 


“Mrs. Taine, has, I believe, » said Mr. ‘Smiles, ju- . 


& ~ much seclusion a! believe to be detrimental to the 


receive ene fonly eS in ess achools and 


sie t 


colleges. This i isa well mee fac and if ‘nalts thay” 
it is entirely due to the innate viciousness of the former 
system. Still, some people are silly enough to adopt it. 


in their own homes, and its effects are usually dis- 


astrous. Speaking of Miss Taine: she seems to be a 
decidedly bright young girl.” . 


“i 
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“She is intelligent,’ replied the minister. “I believe . 


She would learn anything under favorable conditions. 
I find her unusually quick. For instance, the other 
evening I undertook to show her the moves in chess, 
and she not only mastered them in a few minutes, but 
was enable to play them correctly in a trial game the 
same evening. She shows facility in whatever she at- 
tempts, even in music, and she really deserves better 
opportunities than she enjoys here.” 


Mr. Smiles was talking principally for effect. But 


his conversation was none the less interesting on that — a 


account for the simple reason that his auditors had not 


the least suspicion that such was the case. To them he > 


was only what he appeared. Philip indeed, had long 
harbored a lurking prejudice against parsons in general, 
but had tacitly exempted his present visitor on account 


of having met him at the house of Dr. Taine, whom he | 


held in the highest esteem. 


“Are you making a long stay in Ohio, ‘Mr. Smiles 7 de ae 


asked Captain Leigh. 

*’No,—that is, I think not. Iam a kind of courier in 
my profession, of inferior rank and therefore subject 
to orders. As you remarked the other evening, ‘I only 
know the alphabet.’ But I like this field of labor much, 
and only wish my stay here might be regulated by my 
own will. If I could get a furlough from this duty I 
should enlist as a chaplain,” he concluded, with the in- 


—nocent air of a young priest i in the first stage above his — 


novitiate. 
: “T should think ae the more pleasant post,” replied - 
Philip. “You would find army work a very different 
matter.” a Cet 
“T am aware of it, my dear sir; but do you suppose 
that the soldier of the Cross only studies his ease?” 
Mr. Smiles spoke in a tone of mild, ‘courteous reprimand. 
“I might say the same to you, Captain Leigh,” he con- 


tinned with a friendly smile. “A place by this bright — 


ae 


and peaceful fireside is far more desirable than in the 
front of battle where the earth and all upon it is rent by 
shot and shell; and yet, Pll warrant, you would choose 
- the latter. “Why then should not I? Simply because 
I have no power to choose, since, like any other soldier, 
I must either obey orders or dishonor myself by deser 
tion.” He then proceeded to express. his opinion of 
the singular display of inconsistency in religious 
matters which was the inevitable result of war: the 
prayers of each blood-drenched contestant imploring 
victory from the same God; the irony of men’s creeds — 
and pretended beliefs, which were supposed to unite 
them in strong bonds of fellowship, and proved to be 
but ropes of sand the moment the sword was drawn; 
- the young and brave flying to the ranks of both sides 
to battle for the right ! 

“Tt is,” he said, with almost tearful solemnity, “a sad 
and awful spectacle that we have presented to us this 
moment, the death conflict ‘of Cain and Abel spreading 
its blight upon a million hearthstones!I often ery in 


_ agony of spirit: Where and how will it all end? ” 


He spoke with such well-feigned emotion that the 
tears came to Mrs. Leigh’s eyes, and a strange flush 
passed across Philip’s cheek leaving him pale and 
serious. There was a brief pause, which Philip inter- 
rupted by saying quietly, though with a flash in his — 
dark eyes that did not escape the minister :— 
“There should be no doubt in our minds as to that! 
It can only end by the utter collapse of the Rebel cause. 
No true American can think of any other end than 
this 1-2 > 

“Of course, we all hope for that result,” said Mer. 
Smiles, thoughtfully, “but we cannot lose sight of the 


dreadful carnage and suffering, and the almost fatal 


_blow to Morality which must intervene. I did not mean, 
- where would the political contest cease, for I am as cer- 
tain as to that as a man can be of anything. But I 
- mean, where will end these shocking evils? For their 
effects will be felt long after the roar of cannon and the 
-- rattle of musketry have ceased, and after the fields and | 
_ valleys that have drunk the blood of thousands have out- 

grown the marks of the fray, and returned to more than — 
: their r pristine DEBE Se is 
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ie Smiles had Pe cpeceriplleled his purpose : 


- young officer thought that his abstenance from the — 
offensive sanctimoniousness that was then too common 


despite his trade. is 


_ fluence I am afraid I shall have to remain here.” 


ers who have no ‘ political influence,’ remain lieutenants 
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‘Was now regarded by Captain Leigh and his wife as a 
good young parson of no mean ability, whose heart 
and sympathy were obviously in the ‘vight place. The 


among minor theologians, was to be ascribed to his ex- 
perience of the world and his evident intelligence ; and 
he found himself taking a decided ee. in Mr. 8 Smiles ‘ 


“Do you expect soon to be sisted to the front, 
Captain Leigh?” asked the minister. 
._“ Yes—but the time is uncertain.” He laid his aacee 
on his lips as a signal to drop the subject, but it was 
too late: Josephine raised her eyes to his with a look 
of pain, and found it necessary to withdraw to hide her — 
tears from the stranger. She already felt the vivid — 
apprehension that oppresses the loving wife of a sol- 
dier in time of war; but it was well for her that she had — 
no foretaste of the Ditter oe that her fate held i in| 
reserve for her. i 
“You must excuse my wif e, Mr. i ” said Philip. 
rather sadly— she is like most women, very skeptical 
about the honor to be won at the cannon’s mouth when 
her husband is concerned. As to your question : I have 
requested to be relieved from my present duties and 
ordered to the front, but of course, I cannot say when — 
my wish will be gratified. it it depends on political in- 


ke 


“Yes we have become so habituated to Seenidoas a 
men to office because of political influence, and the cus- 
tom has thus far played so important a part in the ap- — 
pointments of officers-for the present army thatI should — 

not be surprised if a successful manipulator of ward 
politics with qualifications for a commissary clerk, will 
become a poncral in the Union army while, West Point: 


and captains. I have sometimes thought that if the 
question of appointing some worthy gentleman to 1 
“post of arch angel were brought before the Senate, i 
first and last difficulty would be the candidate’s ‘po 
ical influence’” Smiles said this with enough face 
ousness to make a ae and Lien, sae. to. | 


asked. hor Ade if bis idl are Gian 
Leigh replied that he knew the rudiments of the game 
: but ‘could hardly be called a player. | 
. 4. “Tt is the only game I care for,” answered Mr. Smiles, 
eee wish we might find an opportunity tohavea bout. It 
__ ghould be a favorite with those of the military profess- 
ue — ion, for besides being a genial and engrossing pleasure 
-in the camp, it suggests endless tactical and strategical 
_ problems, and in its miniature ramifications may contain 


the outlines of a great battle.” _ 


— love for the game is far greater than his skill. I have 


with the Taines.” 


“Nothing could gratify me more,” said Mr. Smiles, 
rising. ‘Of course you- -will give me some Sen ee Ze 


a castle, for instance (ge ee 
= “We shall see about that after the first game, ” re. 
- _ plied Philip. “But you are not going? It is our din- 


_ have a prior engagement with some of your flock.” _ 

, Smiles made an excuse, saying that although he had 

: - no special engagement he must make a number of calls 
during the afternoon and could scarcely spare the time. 


aA 


Bs readily to her cordial invitation. As they were 
passing to the dining room he eased his tender con- 
science by remarking with a slight shrug of the shoul- 


_ ders, which he often employed to indicate a pleasant 


= e. resignation to the inevitable : 

“Well, I must confess, that the charm of Western 
= hospiislity:! is irresistible !” : ; 
_-In spite of studied precautions on Philip’ s part, the 


“Tam myself a tolerably enthusiastic amateur whose 


not played for some time, but perhaps we can have a 
- quiet contest on the mimic field when you come here | 


- ner-time—you must stay and dine with us, unless you © - 


While he was hesitating, Mrs. Leigh came back, and he 


conversation; which ran along on minor topies for a 
_ while, was brought back to the subject of the war by — 


= = his own comment on an item o of news contained in the - 

_° morning’s paper. Fora time, the conduct of battlés 
and the merits of officers both at Washington and in — 

the field, were freely discussed, and Mr. Smiles seized | 
the ‘opportunity to praise the vast ability shown ee : 


less of the patie ees ee ae lament that such 


ve coy 


which he knew would thrill the military heart— 


“By the way, Captain Leigh,” he said, “there is no 


‘aware that Philip was not. the man to like flattery, = 
but could not resist the temptation to strike a chord cs 


doubt in my mind that if you had cast your lot with 


your native section you would have been Ae a com- 


mand of a division now instead of a company.” 


“Mr. Smiles, I would rather be a private for my ss 


country, than a general against her!” 


: Soon after dinner Mr. Smiles took his leave, and prom- 
ised to come next day with his ‘friends a Chestnut 


Grove if he could possibly allow himselt’ the leisure. 


As he rode slowly along through the village, his : = 


thoughts were occupied with Mrs. Leigh :— 


“She did not know me—but that’s no wonder, since 
it is more than seven years, and I have undergone a 18 


complete metamor phosis ; she has, meanwhile, become a 


paragon. I must see her again after Leigh’s exit” 4 


As he proceeded to the eastward for the purpose of — 
~ making a careful survey of the town, he was alternately _ 


hilarious and downcast, his philosophical spirit and 


sang-froid, having for the moment deserted him. While | 


he felt assured of gaining the desperate game he was _ | 


but only a conceited notion that the enterprize was not 


worthy of his subtle mind. He soon cajoled his pride | 
into taking a better view of his task, however, when he 
reviewed the situation. Was not the ob ject of his quest 
deep in the enemy’ s country, surrounded by troops, and — 


possibly, well on his guard? The chances which these 
reflections suggested heightened the flavor of his under- 


taking, and he remembered that one of his present 
duties was to ascertain if a guard was stationed at | 
night either in the town or the Captain’s house. He — 
must visit the camp of his accomplices at once to in- — 
form them of the favorable state of their project, and 


return that very night to reconnoitre Newberg. He 


playing by a trifling ruse he had planned, it seemed, at 
the moment to call for none of the finer work of which — 
_-he. knew himself capable. This was the only fault he _ 

found with his attitude toward Captain Leigh. He 
felt no qualm of conscience for the plot he was laying, - 


‘Blopped and made a hurried See es in his note- book, then : e 


| xy a Atel pace. The lane in which he found himself 
was grass-grown from fence to fence and it was-evident 
that very little traffic passed that way. But it was a 
pleasant route along which the farm-houses were far 
apart, and he was well aware that it led into a road by 

which he could reach Delmy’s rendezvous. 
He hac gone probably two. miles when he saw a 
horseman coming in the opposite direction, and was 
amazed as he approached to find that it was Delmy 
himself dressed precisely like an Ohio farmer. The 
outlaw was scarcely less surprised than his chief. 

“Well Cap, what’s the meaning of this?” asked 
Smiles, impatiently. 
ais Don’ t give me any of yer airs, parson, if yer please,’ 
replied Delmy, insolently, “Um under yer orders, I 
know, and I obeyed ye better’n any man I ever see, but 
I reckon I'v got something to say, yer know, and I’ve 
made up my Sind to git the lay of the land.” 

“Very well, there’s my hand,” said Smiles, in a con- 
cilatory tone. “it’s good luck that has brought us to- 
gether at this moment, so we won’t quarrel.” 
“Good luck! well,. rm glad to hear it, fur Il was git- 

tin’ rather down at the mouth. But what do you mean, 
parson ?” He spoke in a surly manner, and gave Smiles’ 
hand a languid shake. 

“Why, ve caught our man already—I dined with him 
at noon. As No. 9 would say, ‘the ’possum’s treed.’ ” 
“Come now, parson, what yer givin’ us?” asked 
Delmy,. opening his bleared eyes as wide as he could, 
and biting a chunk from a biack plug of tobacco. 

“The simple truth,” said Smiles, bringing his hand 
down on Delmy’s back with smarting emphasis. He 
gave him a full account of what he had done, and of his 
plans so far as developed, and then.ordered him back to 


- camp, with all speed and caution to cheer up his men 
and get them in readiness. 


eee: Tf I find that armed guards are etioned | in the town 
we may have to waita few days ; but I now think we are 


all right for to-morrow night.” 


“Well, look yer, parson,—there’s one thing I want to © 
mention before this business goes any further; I don’t — 


see no use in tryin’ to tote a live man into Kentucky 
- when we kin just as well kill him off and Save our bacon 


besides the s swag bein’ .iest the same.” 


: HAGAR, Fa ie a 


my; if) : 
dis seen oid man eat wien hes was: Uae of noe ye 
his son went back on him you wouldn’t think of killing ES 
the boy; why he’s his only child, and what he wants 
is to put him under lock and key to keep him from fight- _ 
sing for the North. But that’s not all: we think when — 
_-we once get him where proper influences can be brought 
to bear, he will change his mind and take a command in | 
our army. Those who know him best say he'll make > 
as good a general as Jackson; so you see he’s too valua-- 
ble a man to kill, and we are not a band of Rcues sorene 
ae anyhow. 
~  Delmy assented eee put when iiniles had souk 
- him to camp and turned back himself to the east- 
ward, he reflected that his accomplice was a man who ~ 
sould. not scruple to despatch his prisoner if his. own 
safety seemed to require it. 
oe The night was dark and chilly ; 5 but neither of these 
---_ -eonditions seemed to make any impression upon him. 
-.The stars gave sufficient light to enable him to find his 
way, and nature had treated him so kindly with gifts of | 
vitality as well as temper, that he might pride him- — 
‘self on being equally indifferent to either heat or cold. | 
He trotted leisurely along, to all appearance no more — 
- ruffled, anxious or vigilant than some innocent circuit- — 
ce rider on his home stretch. He struck the road passing — 
through the central part of Newberg and continued into 
: the village at the same pace he had been traveling. Now 
and then a snarling cur would fly from under a fence, — 
and dashing into the middle of the road, tear its throat 
with shrill barking; and a few persons more owlish 
: - than the rest of the village were met. and passed with 
_. * a friendly - “good night,’ ” When he reached the — 
- gquare, he heard the village ‘singing class chanting 
their closing anthem in the schoolhouse, only a_ 
-gtone’s throw from. Captain ‘Leigh’s. But there was 
“_- nothing to indicate the presence of a military guard, | 
or even of civil police. However, to make assurance — 
doubly sure, he checked his horse to a slow walk and — 
passed along the street in front of the Leigh cottage. me 
It was probable, he thought, that the young southerner _ 
Bae have a ieee Age there at ate as a pein 


feo 


at a table ous ah 
- Entirely satisfied with ie result of hic Serccti@iione: o 
e ine took his bearings for Chestnut Grove, and reached 
_ the cross-roads where he had instructed Delmy to meet 
; him for final orders, Delmy was pleased with the 


= had no doubt of their complete | success in. capturing 
: _ Leigh the next night, providing a guard was not placed 


in the meantime. © Before dismissing him, Smiles hand- 
ed the desperado a diagram he had drawn of the Leigh 


cottage and vicinity, and ordered him to ride through. 


= the town early next day in his farmer’s suit to make 
himself familiar with the place. Everything being 

: arranged so far as was possible until the decisive mo- 

ment, the accomplished rebel agent parted from his 

= lieutenant with the following injunction :— 

“You must ignore me entirely: for, if T can remain 


here for a time unsuspected, I will be able to help you’ 


: be your flight, and to reward you hereafter.” 
 _Delmy listened attentively to his chief’s words, and 


_ sign of interest or enthu siasm, but his small, sharp eyes, 


set deep amid crow-feet, and seared wrinkles that were 
2 _ born-of vice rather that a ge, had a determined, and fero- - 


i. cious: look in them. 


in the cosy dining room at. Chestnut Grove in company 
with Mrs. Taine, who had waited up to see that he should 
not g0 to bed hungry after an entire day spent in arduous 
missionary labor. It is a strange fact that Mrs. Taine 


dulgence, Brak, 


my plainness. and simplicity of his directions and said he 


"signified his assent. His hard visage betrayed no 


= A few moments later, the Rev. Mr. Smiles was seated : 


had never thought any other ; man worthy of such in- | 


te Re Oe oe ee > ee 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Hagar had studiously avoided James since the inci- 
dent of Mr. Smiles’ proposal, and the invalid had been 
turned over to the care of Maria whose feminine insight. 
discerned his uneasiness concerning the engagement. 

_ Maria belonged to that respectable class of persons who 
are emphatically styled “helps” rather than “ ser- 
vants.” At this period to most well-to-do people in the 
West there was no medium between a “help” and a 
slave. Their cooks, and housemaids and seamstresses 
were frequently the daughters of their poorer neigh- | 
bors, and were treated more like humble members of 
the family than as menials. Maria had been with the 

_ Taines a number of years in her present capacity, and 
had acquired certain privileges and immunities, amongst _ 
which was a freedom of speech and an irritating habit 
of interference which had become not only inveterate 
but ineradicable. j | 

Whenever she came to James’ room she found oc¢ca- 

~sion to bring him some scrap of information about what 
was going on in the house. At supper time she gavean 
account of Mr. Spencer’s attempt to make a Mormon of 
her. “But I’m not so easily caught,’ she said, “for I 
should judge by his own account of it, that the Mormon 
Kingdom, which he calls the “Kingdom of God” (the 


him a long and most circumstantial account, to the ef-— = 
fect that Mrs. Taine’s object in visiting Newberg, wasto 


>. 
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: who was Nees lia le hey news, ee her ay enquire 
more closely and bring him word again. 

- Meanwhile Hagar was disturbed both by Mr. Smiles. 
3 and by the Mormon. Her position had been a very try- 
S ing one for the past few days. She had endeavored to. 
do what she could, to entertain Spencer, poe he realized — 


ed alternate: cont usion and "abstraction of her hearin. 

Z bide him. It was perfectly clear to him that, — 
- whether she was performing some of his favorite selec. ue 
tions on the piano or teaching him croquet, she was 
moved by a certain sense of duty. As he firmly believed | 
that not his person but his garb as a Mormon, offended ~ 
her, his. calling grew more. sacred to him, and he endured. 
tS, ‘whatever. seemed to his sensitive nature like a slight, 
with a kind of bitterness that in his way of thinking, 
amounted to a species of triumph. _ 

During Mr. Smiles’ absence he had fhe ite occasion 
ne talk very impressively to her concerning the’ Aisne 
doy and Sala glory. of the Latter- ay, -saints, and find- 


a eee as. s gently as the sincere ‘utterance of his a : 
heart would permit: ree 
es Ah, Miss Taine, I eould to God you were one of eu): 
He did not dare to hope that anything he could say 
would. cause her to break with Mr. Smiles, but he would 
have given a large share of his interest in “the King. 
dom” to have discovered « even oe sie oe cee to 
work upon. — 


oe. “« For your | own ras eae ‘he ‘repliéd, « tat < 
you might know the true gospel.” ene 
a ot Oe Se Pcie As she said, Joking. him steadily in oe 


TN ee 


our eesiiand: hose in the book you lent me, are do. 
iT iy I could 1 only laugh at them. Ma’am Taine says. 
s blasph 3; and. I really think itis. I don’t want to. 
gs Mr. aca I pou ee to ee 


a - oy he 


‘and good, but I don’t like your nen We can aaa on 
be friends, though, without speaking of that, can Weo es 
not? For I don’t think you can convert me to your ~ 


HS) church, and I’m sure nobody could turn you from it.” - 


“So be it, Miss Taine,” he replied abruptly. “I shall 
make no attempt to force my principles upon you. To 


me they are as meat and drink, and itis charity, not — é 


malice, that prompts me to offer them to foes as well as 
friends.” 

Having found her to be a confirmed scoffer, and de- 
spairing of any favorable results in the line of his duty 
at Chestnut Grove, he concluded that the best thing he 
- could do was to take up the thread of his labors where 
he had dropped it in Cleveland, and endeavor to banish 


this attractive little skeptic from his thoughts. He 


must not permit any romantic notions to distract his — 
higher reflections ; indeed, he had pledged himself not 


to do so: cepnieeer he ae: have done in the endeavor 


to win the young girl’s heart if she had beena member | 
of his church, nothing could justify him, he thought, in 
making a further effort under existing circumstances. 
It was a pity that such a beautiful and clever girl 
should be damned, but he had done his best to save her ’ 
and must now leave her to her fate. ~ 

It was arranged that he should go to Cleveland with 
Dr. Taine next morning, and after saying good bye to 
Mrs. Taine, he went up to havea parting ‘word with 
James. 

“T feel that I can never repay ie debt I owe you,” 
said James, at last, “ and I sincerely trust that, however | 
far we may be driven apart on the ocean of life, we 
shall keep track of each other. For my part, I shall & 
be sorry not to know where and how you are, for I feel | 
that I have a life interest in you, and you in me.” ae 

“You are very polite, Mr. Taine; but there can be _ 
nothing in’common between us unless we are brothers 
in the gospel of the last days. Though you ignore the _ 
importance of this matter, I cannot do so. You have | 
rejected my message, and thereby you reject me also.” 
‘Thus spoke the Mormon with the egotistic bigotry which _ 


has always characterized his sect. James’ tongue was ‘ a 


still, because he could now speak without Se ee o 


fies is i. Bee 


ce 


\ narrowness, | had was reluctant to offend. or pain ie 
benefactor. The Elder had wheeled about as if intend- 
ing to depart, but he turned round to add: 


“When I rushed into that burning house and helped 


you from a perilous position it was not you I sought, 
but a woman, a bright young girl, whose face I saw 
only for a second through the flames. Had I saved her 


she would have been converted to my faith, and become 
‘the means, as female converts always are, of leading 
others to the truth. To you my devotion has no 
Significance beyond an act of daring; to me it means, 
and to her it would have meant, a great deal more. 


| No, I shall not come here again unless you wish to cast 


your lot with the peeule of God whom I represent. ”’ 
By this time James’ momentary annoyance had been 
changed to amusement, and he said, with a smile: 


“Even if you had asked me when I was wedged in. 


by. those bricks and timbers if I would believe your 
doctrines or perish where I lay, I think I should have 


~ chosen the latter fate, for it would be easier for me to. 
sacrifice my life than wilfully stultify my reason. I 
- would rather run the risk of losing my soul by doubting 
me: doubtful religion than to have the certainty of losin 


my manhood by pretending to believe it. All men can- 


ee not agree upon one common belief ; they must have a 
variety of convictions as well as a ‘diversity of tastes, - 


talents, employments. This very difference between 


men is one of the most useful and beneficent characteris- _ 
- tics of the human family. If we were all alike, life | 


would be a stagnant pool, a mere Hades of monotony. 


We want unity of thought and of action in the direction of 
Justice, of Love, and of Truth; but even if such a state ~ 
-_were attainable we should never seek for uniformity of 

ic worship, of belief, of pursuit any more than of personal 
appearance. The boundless variety characterizing 
Nature both animate and inanimate, no doubt has a sig- 
nificance as wide as Creation itself. But in one re- 
spect diversity of opinion has a meaning and an inten- 
_ tion which is perfectly | clear: As to things not abso- 


~ Tutely proved it supplies our chief hope of attaining 
a to correct views. But I will not weary you with argu- 


: Uaineniti Without. regard to your creed or belief I wanted 
oa LAG! count ae as a | friend. You He yee my proffered 


Ae wake’ Nis peo : Ai 
Puls eer ne Kal wig ¥ ~ ; ry 
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that at some future nike we may meet here men he e- 
their relations to each other. on manhood. and. honor, 
not so capricious a thing as creed.” Though he made © 
his meaning clear there was blended with his fanige a 
fair proportion of delicacy. ; : 

“Tf we meet at the bar of another world, Wie Taine? 
we shall see who is right,” replied the Mormon, pale 
pably displeased. Maria tapped on the door to say Dr. 
Taine was ready to start for the city. The missionary ~ 
was thankful for the interruption, and, taking a tt, 
leave set off for the scene of his labors. eee USOT 

‘Meantime James had sent for Hagar. In a few Bee 
ments she appeared, Baye her hand, and took a chair near BY 
the bed. | 

“You sent for me, J ames ?” she asked softly. ‘She 
Sidney her hand and sat with her eyes downeast, 
_listlessly twirling a bit of crumpled Diaper which she. 
had carried with her. 

“Yes, Hagar,—it seems I must sent for you if I wish 
to see you at all—you have stayed. away, and I have 
missed you. Bub to-day ae heard pee from 
Mariawhich—) 2.5441 : 

_ “Maria!” she exclaimed, interrupting ie “ “do. you 
have her bring you tales about me?” we 

“When so important a a step as your marriage is re- — 
ported and you do not tell me of it yourself— 
“My marriage!” she said, and followed the ‘words | ; 
with a derisive laugh which James knew to be ungen- 

—uine and forced. “But what ae sida been ais 
~ about my marriage ‘ einen 

“Why, that it is to take place i. dag ‘ef ee 

‘Though Hagar laughed again she had turned pale, 

it But that is ao true, ‘i she uttered meine’ © oe 


of doubt. “ ae are ibe. going oe Newer fo: ay | to] 
married to ee Mr. Smiles 7 ee ae) } 


‘was too nee dazed iB. replys ive she anny said : es 
In an undecided way :— an 
“Not that I know of.” “Again her eyes fell. 
oy She. paused, and James waited anxiously. She went 
on crumpling the bit of paper, which he then noticed 
ae - for the first time. Presently the mist of apprehension — 
_ vanished from her f ace, and looking up with her natural 
frankness :— 
“We are going to Newberg this afternoon, ” she said, 
a but. I have heard nothing—nobody has said a word | 
ee ~ about: getting married—unless that is the meaning of — 
3 this note which I found under my door when I got up 
this morning. It is from Mr. Smiles, but I have not an-— 
-swered it nor told him I received it. 7 She unfolded the 
~ note as she spoke and seemed relieved by her confession. 
After adding that the contents had made her very un-- 
~ happy and that she had been trying all day to make up 
her mind to show it to either Ma’am Taine or him, she — 
2 handed it to James. He perused it in silence: It was 
an. exquisitely worded bit of romance in which the pious 
-- yo ng minister proposed a secret marriage and an elope-. 
ment “fo or that very day in connection with their visit to 
“ ce _ the Leighs. It was signed only with his initials“B.T.S? 
| “You say you have not answered it, Hagar ?” La 
« No, not yet.” ary 
_ “But you have decided what your answer is to be?” te 
* “ Yes, I shall refuse: for I know it would make — 
‘ Father Taine unhappy if I should do such a thing.” 
You are right, Hagar, it would make us all miser- 
- able-—and- none more so, I fear, than. sd But, 3 
S do you love Mr. Smiles? per 
“Of course I do,” she replied, coyly, ef He is so intel- 
-ligent, and so superior to other men I have met, that 
oF cannot help feeling that his attention does me honor. rae 
‘And he is such a delightful companion ; his voice re- 
‘ minds 1 me of hae music ne ee Peis with every 


you love him :: “1 wish it were as certain that he loves. a 


you as purely and unselfishly.” 
“IT am sure he does !—but have you oy reason to 


- think otherwise ?” 


“No.” answered James, olan y: 


Hagar found Mr. Smiles smoking his cigar in the | 


porch; and, after rallying him for sending her a letter 
via the door sill, said candidly that she could not think 


of doing what he proposed because it seemed so unjust: 
to Dr. Taine. He hesitated an instant and looked at 
her with peculiar interest; then, instead of exhibiting 


the slightest symptom of surprise or disappointment, 
he smiled benignantly, raised her soft hand to his lips, 
and said with supreme gentleness :— 


“ As you prefer, my darling: your will is my law in . 


all that concerns us.” 


Hagar was melted, and felt regretful that she had — 


opposed him. Her ideas about marriage, whether 


conventional or with. an elopement in the programme — 


were innocently vague. Though she had read afew ro- 
mances in which oppressed young lovers were put to — 


_ heartrending shifts she had very little of mere romance 


in her nature. She was rather apt to ask the reason 


why, and when that is done, there is an end of fantasy. | 
At three o’clock Dan drove the old fashioned Clar-— 


ence up to the door, with the windows all open, and | 
everything looking bright and shipshape. They had 


to wait some time for Mrs. Taine, but the delay was 


sufficiently explained when she. finally arrived on the 


porch, by her elaborate preparation. 


_ “T have not done such a thing as this for years,” she 
remarked, with more than her usual fussiness, as she 


raised the enormous flounces of her purple silk dress 


to get into the carriage—‘ and I should not do it now 


for any one in the world except you, Mr. Smiles.” | 


“You are really too kind, my dear Mrs. Taine, but — 
you will let al dear Hagar share the compliment ‘with 
me, I am sure.” By this time he had assisted the pur- _ 
ple silk and Pa ik the small parasol, and “dear Mrs. 
Taine,” into the carriage, where they pay occupied : 
the back seat. Nae 
“The idea,” she Sonbinued: in the tone of. eee former ay 
remark, the nee of cy going Ke Cady on nee Eoene 


Canadian woman, who aa So Sane ignored me! Barat 
- ghe was a Catholic, and now I believe she’s an infidel ; 


i 


incredible. But ’m a changed woman since I have 
known you, and I have no doubt changed for the better.” 

Mr. Smiles was in one of his most delightful moods, 
and the afternoon was perfect, as they drove along the © 
autumn-tinted lanes. Hagar evinced a childish delight - 
in, the excursion, regarding it as a foretaste of the free- 


dom she should enjoy when she became the wife of this 
wonderful man, and hada house of her own. The 


dream enchanted her, and as they drew up at the gate 
of the Leigh cottage she thought it a miniature para- 
dise. But just before their arrival there was a scene | 
there which would seem to prove that the fairest Eden 


has its serpent. - 


Mark Kilbourne had come out from Cleveland in the 


- morning to urge Captain Leigh to make a statement to: 


the General to procure protection against the danger of | 


which he had been warned. Butas Philip had received 

_ anotice by courier that his request to be sent to the . 
_ front should be complied with in a few days, he posi- 
tively refused to have the matter so much as hinted at to 
_ the authorities. He appeared to be taciturn and har- 


assed, so Mark had quitted him for a time and gone to 


visit friends in the. village. Philip became more 
» gloomy after his morning’ 's work on the parade ground, 


and‘so terrified his wife by his frantic aspect in the af- 


—ternoon, that she had retired to her room in tears. 


Left alone, Captain Leigh paved up and down the 


room livid and trembling. He clasped his hands to- 


gether wildly like an actor in a stage passion, then 


_ knocked one against the other until the bones cracked — 
again, or flouted them ae his hair. AS he walked 
he muttered fiercely : _ 


“Ts she wanton or am I mad ? 2227 Her Betvers it he | 


was betrayer and not accomplice—w as a priest dubbed 


holy’... May hell scorch such holies!...I must watch 


: her—watch her: I think she blushed when that sleek ig 


hypocrite ‘in black did bland homage to her beauty. 


4 They say a girl who is once undone can never be trust- 
_ ed—the_ taste of ‘sin is. like a Jeaven to their natures. 


and I to call on her! © Why, Mr. Smiles, it seems quite : 


was. aut ae dene Re: Desde emona’s” fat 


— * Look to her Moor, have a quick eye to 3 see, she has 
ceived her father, and may thee!’ Oh, God! what a_ 
thought! She that I love better than my life. Can vile-— 
mess seem so chaste? Doubt is here like a dagger 
puncturing my heart; I must go hence and drown — 
these voices in the Ce of battle BOL wia some swift . 
meeeneen may bring me peace.... : 
At this moment Mark entered:to oa Me of the Taine’s 
Borivtl at the gate. Philip begged him to receive them 
in his stead, and plunged through a doorway out of sight. 
When supper was over and they all reassembled in — 
the sitting room, Mark reminded them of the village 
concert which was to be given at the school house for | 
the benefit of the Sanitary Commission’s funds. Mrs. 
Leigh was anxious to go, but submitted the matter to_ 
Mrs. Taine who said that she considered it a duty to. 
‘support every effort made for the benefit of our wounded | 
soldiers. Mr. Smiles then insisted upon buying thes 
7 tickets, including one for himself, but protested that he ~ 
would rather stay and have a game of chess, if Captain ve 
Leigh was agreeable. . 
aga he Oh, A don’t mind a game, if you desire it, EY replied — 
Philip, who had regained the outward aspect of com- _ 
‘posure. “ Mark, you go with the ladies to the concert, 
and we will join you shortly. Mr. Sees will soon 
weary of my play.” | 
‘The ladies and their escort proweny leaving, ee 
a chess- ‘players lighted their cigars and prepared their 
pieces for the contest. Odds were neither given nor _ 
taken. Mr. Smiles, having the ‘play,’ opened with — 
the King’s Gambit. When an hour had elapsed the issue. 

_ of the game was still in doubt, though the minister had. = 
_ the advantage by a knight, and a ‘strong position for 
attack and defence. Silence had fallen: an intense Re 
eagerness: showed on the face of Leigh, while the only | ; 

- signs of mental strain in Smiles were swollen veins and — 
ee purple flush across his forehead. By a superb series . 
of Six or eight, moves, military meat now asserted 


game eine completely compromised. - 
comfiture keenly, and Oe a sansa | 


Philip z they 
Philip declined, . and — 


es on. his: own, Ad. walked ae Smiles who ion: 
__ bet ore the window striking two or three mawenos in the 
_ endeavor to light his cigar. Ris 
Pe “An! ! at last,” said Smiles, “ ee panne my fuer pet 
to the bone.” “As he thanked Philip for helping himon 
vith his Chesterfield, three men with masks on their . 
wg faces and arms in their hands rushed into the room, ex- 
* tinguished the Jamps and threw themselves on Leigh.... | 
A fierce struggle in the darkness, the crash of a chair — 
es - falling and a body felled: and silence broken by asingle 
- moan expiring in a denser silence. The desperadoes | ot 
had secured their prize, and Smiles lay in a dead faint, _ 
- struck down by a chair which Leigh had whirled at haz- oe 
ard, and which, unknown to himself, had wounded his. Gh 
ia most inveterate enemy. . Oe 


CHAPTER X, : 


) 


By daylight next morning the country for miles 
around was aroused and in arms. The members of 
Captain Leigh’s company had assembled at Newberg 
and started out in parties under lieutenants and ser- 
geants in search of the trail of the marauders. 


For the first time since the fall of Sumter the quiet — 


hamlets of northern Ohio were thrilled with patriotic 


zeal as if their very hearthstones were assailed by the 


rebel horde. The Cleveland papers contained a full 


to all parts of the country. It seemed impossible that 
the band of Delmy would be able to elude their pur- 
suers. But as days went by without any tidings, 
though the State and National authorities were exert- 
ing every influence at their command, hope waned, 
and in the heart of Captain Leigh’s young wife became 
transmuted to despair. Ten days after the abduction, 
Mark Kilbourne was in Cincinnati, having ridden on. 
horse-back the entire distance. He and his party had 


crossed the trail of the fugitives at two different points ; ras 


but wherever there was a telegraph line by which in- 
formation might have been sent ahead, Delmy took care 
‘to cut it, and had finally vanished like a phantom. 

‘Mark was haggard, pale and dejected. The excitement 
of the chase had sustained him and his band without 
the help of due nourishment or sleep; but when they 
were obliged to accept the conviction that Delmy had 
made good his eseape and carried his prisoner with him, 
the reaction was extreme. After a few hours’ rest. 
and a fruitless inquiry of +he ‘authorities at Cin; 


-cinnati, Mark decided to write a full account to Mrs. 


Leigh, of the pursuit, and of probable Seen 
and fate of Philip. | 
‘That same day Captain. Leigh was sitting on a log 


near a campfire, bound ret pat Fea rUg | a ‘Cineinnati ; 


a account of the affair, which Mark reported, and a glow- 
ing telegram was dispatched by the Associated Press 


-* 


se 


A 


te 


oe newspaper. tt: was. cated two dave after his abaiclior 
and contained a narrative of that. event as given to a 
- special correspondent, in an interview, by Mr. Smiles. 


The despatch was dated “ N ewberg,” and began with 
flaming headlines. | 

The details given were erably anetrate up to the 
time that Philip was dragged from the house; but what 
followed had a pressing interest for the prisoner as it. 
contained news of subsequent events. The substance 


_of this was a description of Mr. Smiles’ injuries received 


in defence of Captain Leigh, the report said, and the 


startling information that Mrs. Leigh had insisted upon 


caring for the injured minister at her own house, where 
Mrs. ‘and Miss Taine were staying with her. 
Mr. Smiles related his conviction that the attack was 


"made by burglars. He said he had resisted until stunned 
and left for dead, and was astonished on his return to 


consciousness to hear the cry of “where is Captain 
Leigh ?”. He had not heard of the warning received 


a by Philip, and had no occasion for apprehending dan- | 


3 ger; but he had a firm conviction that if the negro Dan, 


Mrs. Taine’s coachman, had not. gone to sleep in the hay- 
loft, he might have war Se them in time to have preven- 


) a ted fa attack. 


“However,” the injured minister remarked towards 
the close of the interview, “‘ while I shall be the last per- 
son in the world to implicate Captain Leigh in the plot, 
it certainly seems very strange that the details should 


have ‘been so well concerted, and that I, unarmed and de- 


fenseless as I was, should have been nearly murdered | 
while defending him, and he, to all appearances, carried 


~ away unhurt.” 


The correspondent could nee close without cialeind @ 
feeling reference to the courtesy and cultured fee 


Bee: of Mr. Smiles, and to the great kindness and hospitality, — 


of Mrs. Leigh who spared no pains to give her husband’s — 
gallant defender every comfort of a pleasant home. 
Philip smiled bitterly at the sentimental gush with 


©, which the despatch concluded, a was really amused 
_ with other portions of it. 

Br eT Ree evidently have a report that I am my own ab- 

es ductor, and my friend, the Boston parson, seems to favor 

its plausibility,” he mused, as he turned over the limp 


spy 


A aa f aaod hen “bt Or beer bra into. camp | : 
morning wrapped around some provender from a cross: — 
roads store. pe 

Part of the gang were lying a short: dichayeee from — ea 
him wrapped in blankets and fast asleep. Delmy was 
sitting on a log in front of him cleaning a carbine that — 
had got wet in fording a stream the previous day, and _ 
another man, a small fellow of plebian Creole type, sata 
few feet further off repairing a saddle girth. The camp 
‘was in a small clearing in the midst of an almost prim- 
eval forest, and the only sound which broke the stillness | : 
_of the warm cloudy afternoon, was the intermittent roar 
of a river they had crossed the previous night. _ a 
The carbine in Delmy’s hands was accidently dis: x oe 
| charged, the huge bullet striking the ground near Phil- , 
ip’s feet and hissing away among the foliage of the ieacas 
behind him. In an instant every man sprang to his feet. 
and grasped his gun to repel an attack. Thilip, whose 
face was pelted with the sand thrown up by the bullet | 
as it passed him, looked up from his paper, and broke ~ 
the, most rigid rule of! his conor by exclaiming 
angrily: ean 
“What's the matter, Captain, do. you mean to mur- 
der me!” i: 
 “No—it’s nothing—hold. your Knees : growled Dele cn! 
Philip had been ordered not to speak above a whisper oe Me 
under pain of being gagged. But Delmy motioned the : st 
men back as they rushed towards him, and flinging the | 
-_ earbine into the thicket, said it was no good. He then 
_ ordered the men to resume their rest as s he knew hey 
must need it. | 
“As to yerself, Mr. Leigh, sense ye’v bin s so well be- 
: hayed so fur, I don’t mind ef. ye do talk a little bit in a 
low voice. I don’t like to be too hard on no man,’ “a said 
Delmy in a voice of unwonted generosity. | 
“Thank you very much,” replied Philip, ia ‘feel so. 
thoroughly lost that I’d like to aoe you where we os 
Captain ?” . 

“Well, we're gittin’ on, cittin’ on slowly, but we ain't . 
thar yit, not by a long shot.” __ 3 eee 
“Was not that the Ohio River we crossed re night! 9 

ma ane mout a bay and then as ares paou hitb ; ee 


with the cGuAtEy Delween eleven sad the. AOnGtey 
- frontier, and had succeeded in bringing his prisoner tri- 
_ umphantly. into the borders of a friendly state. His. 
present stopping place was on the Kentucky shore of 
the Ohio, a few miles above Maysville, at which ota 
he had arrived without horses, having sunk the jaded 
~ nags that brought him the last stage, in the turgid 
stream before he crossed. But one wretched beast could 
be found in the neighborhood, and this one had carried 
“No. 9” to Maysville that morning to procure the 
mounts for the party which had been arranged for. 
_ Delmy knew that there was too much Northern sym- 
pathy at Maysville for him to pass that way, but he had 
_ plenty of friends there, and felt that one more night’s 
_ travel would bring him to a point on the railroad from 
which he could proceed week and as @ here, to his on : 
_ Unation. s 
Having Grichea supper | in a few minutes, the men— 
"proceeded to pack up their meagre belongings, and Del- 
_ my, approaching Philip and addressing “him in a low | 
and deferential tone, said: : Bee 
“Tt goes right hard with me, Mr. Leigh, LO See Bi ote 
- Southern gentleman o’ your standin’ in this here kind 
of a fix. But, ye see, I can’t very well ask one of the 
, _ boys to tote two saddles, so we'll all have to Dae our 
own traps. I hope you don’t object.” | oe 
“Not at all,” said Philip, cheerfully—* I shall try re ook 
do: cee to assure eed success | of this noble expedi- — | 
bey tion.” ; 
o His hands ‘were again tied behind him, and Delmy He 
smiled erimly as he strapned the heavy Mexican saddle ere 
over, the prisoner’s shoulders. : ee oe 
It was almost dark, and the pale light of the stars was 
beginning to show through the twilight as one by one 
the men took up their burdens, Delmy being the last tor 
Re fling a saddle over his back. - ‘As he did so, he said : 
ve ie Come on boys, it’s not. over three miles HO) siapeoa 
. Bend. HRCA ( ; 
2 ‘ sta ae towards the path that can throng the | 


\ it 
: Slang 


ae feeder | ee 


Delmy wheeled about. and ced his aoe eee 
ly, but before he could bring it to his shoulder he stag-. 


gered and fell to the earth, mortally wounded by a bul- 


N 


let from the underbrush. None of his men were ready > 


for a sudden attack; and they were so appalled at the 
sight of their fallen chief, and of the armed men who 
now surrounded them, that they halted and flung down 
their arms in despair. 

Again the voice of the attacking leader was heard 

“Tf you will all surrender unconditionally we will 
not fire another shot, but not one of you must move on 
pain of death.” 

“As we've been betrayed, boys, and they’re two to 


Sa wae ee 


one, there’s nothing for it but surrender, ” said one of 


‘the men, doggedly. Sie 

“ Fall into line, then, and face thigs way, ” said 4, ames 
Taine, whom Philip now recognized as the commander 
of the surprise party. — 


- Delmy’s men promptly obeyed the order, and while | € 


aa of the rescuers stood guard with fixed bayonets — 


others proceeded to put handcuffs on the prisoners, who, 
_. for further safety, were all made fast to a strong trace- 
chain so that they could march single file. All this 
‘was done with remarkable expedition. _ Philip’s thongs 
and burden were removed, and James congratulated 
him upon his good luck. 


The order was given to march, and the Ohio boys pro: 


ceeded with their captives along the river bank for 


about a mile. At that point James fired two shots in | . 


quick succession from his revolver, and two good sized 
boats were rowed quickly from the opposite shore. 
During the walk from the camp and while crossing in 
the boat, James and Philip were talking apart. 


“By what miracle have you been healed of your in- 


juries, and enabled to effect this long journey, and my 
rescue ?” asked Philip, as soon as James was at leisure 
to converse. 

“Tt has all been more simple, Phil, than it appears at 
first sight, ” James replied. “As days elapsed without 
any news of you, I felt an irresistible longing to take 
part in the chase. It was on the fourth day after your 


| disappearance that. I told Dr. Warren of ae resolve fe M 


Ye a ra A 
ie et, Oa, a ey 


Sak 


‘ “tart pati in arc: of vot ‘That ee athe doctor said 


IT should incur ereat risk to my life, and advised me not > ae 

to think of sue an act. I promised to postpone TELS i 

decision until the following day, and to ask his opinion. 

again. “Meanwhile I mentioned the matter to some 

of the boys, and they were perfectly willing to join me. ee 
When the doctor arrived next day, I was walking about 
the room feeling like a well man; my strength seemed 

| to build up rapidly as my determin: ition became indom- : 

itable. The doctor thought this an interesting cireum- 


stance, and finally gave his consent to go forward with » 
“my pro ject. That night we took the train to Cincinnati, : 
and as good luck would have it struck the trail of your 
capers | in Brown County be days later.” pec 
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slow to knit. During his gradual convalescence he had” 
- made it a point to hobble into the sitting room from ( a 
time to time, and never failed to delight his companions 
by his charming musical selections, and his varied and | 


_ game of chess while still confined to his bed, and she 


and so. gentle and loving to herself, that she was con- — 
strained to look upon him as a superior being, who was 
conferring an honor in giving her his love. She had — 
often heard the old saw about “ living with people to 


with her lover for a month, attending him through a 


blow on his head, and at panes Sana Wes the ie 


of the ane Year the ' snow fad anes ca noe 
a dea te: 


At Newberg it had been snowing incessantly ; and 
lately a biting frost set in, and an icy wind from the — 


lakes was heaping up great drifts like breast-works of 
- erystal along the fences and across the roads. The 
chimney corner was now the only comfortable place 
-even for those in vigorous: health, and the gentle nurses © 
- who had Mr. Smiles in charge | would have - looked upon 
Baer it as sheer madness to think of. moving: their patient 
to Chestnut Grove. 


A month had elapsed since the incident which Tee 
him so fortunate a captive, and Mr. Smiles was quite ! 
himself in general health, though his broken ankle was © 


attractive conversation. He had taught Hagar the 


had sat for hours reading to him in ‘his chamber—the _ 
sequel being that the ardent young lady loved ns ace 
complished man almost'to adoration. 

He was so patient and amiable, even merry, foone 
all his sufferings—so considerate and uncomplaining, — 


find them out,” and had she not lived in close intimacy 


painful illness, observing him (she could not realize how 
uncritically) at one time ‘delirious from the effects of the 


Scaieneies every day Tastee a: 
At length the weather moderated, and. by thes | 


. dathort ee 


A few days after her hetueh home Hagar avote:. an. 


‘a irechionnte note to Dr. Taine who had remained at 


_ Cleveland since James’s expedition, for the purpose — 
ne of breaking to him the news of her intended marriage, — 
and begging him to come to see them all while the weath- 


er was so fine. — : 
se unexpectedly just in time for tea. Hagar ran out to 


Taine and the minister his arrival was an unwelcome 


° supper invited him. into the study for that purpose. 


said: ‘ \ 

“hens | understand, Mr. Smiles, though you have det your- 
eae ‘sele mentioned the subject to me, that you intend to— 
oe take my daughter Hagar to wife?” 

“Rather, your adopted caughter, I believe, Doctor ? 
ag ‘Yes sir, that is quite true.” 


the Doctor’s ear, so he spoke up rather severely: 
: “T call her my daughter,- for she seems like my 
own. having grown up here from infancy. I love her 


protect her as my own.” 
i doctor dwelt on these ' ‘expressions, “Egad! perhaps 


_ she is your own!” 
The Doctor went. on: 


‘ but. are not intended to be impertinent or offensive.” 
“You will admit, Doctor, that we should not suspect 
wh tion you are pleased. to put, if it is in my power. ae 


oe ( w yanich do not eee in the directories ’ sae 


_A day or two later.Dr. Taine came to Ch estnut Grove | 
greet him with all her wonted tenderness ; but to Mrs. 


surprise. The Doctor had determined to question Mr. 
Smiles on the subject of his intended marriage, and after 


They had chatted a few minutes when the Doctor 


This impertinent qualification did eee sound well to— 


as my own; seek her happiness as if she were my own; 


“Or better, perhaps }” said. Smiles to Himbete, as the > 


“You ‘will pardon me, therefore, if I ask you a ques: 
tion or two, which, I apprehend, are wholly unnecessary, — . 


: our own cloth! But, ty shall gladly answer any ques- — 


_ “There are, no doubt, many societies in a great: city. 


1st 
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“T was looking for the address of your ae of te, By 
“Christian Disciples” in a Boston Saket: aug 1861, an 
but could not find it.” - is 

“T was not aware that we did not figure in that re- 
spectable volume, but am delighted to hear that such — 
is the case. The circumstance, however, is easily ac- 
counted for: our object is to act, not to pose. I see how 
it is, Doctor Taine, you doubt me, though for what rea- 
son—well, perhaps you could hardly say yourself?” 

A steady look convinced him that the old gentleman 
gvas not instigated by anything more serious than a 
passing caprice, so he altered his tone and continued 
with humility : “ But, believe me, sir, I shall not go one 
step further in this affair until your doubts are cleared 

up. A letter simply addressed to the secretary of our 
society, Boston, will meet with a prompt reply. If it is 
not satisfactory concerning me I will withdraw at your — 
command. Do you ask more than this?” 

_ Here was exactly what the Doctor had already donor 
and his misgivings now seemed to fade out of his mind. 
He could scarcely catch an outline of them, or frame 
a doubt on which to string them together again. It was — 
- clearly, he reflected, a case of youth and love: the hap- 
py smile of Hagar, her dream of the joys promised by. 
her new estate, were present in the old man’s reflec- 
tions; for a moment he could not find oS to reply. 
Finally, he said: 
_“T think your motto, “To act, and not to pose, ” is one 
of the best I ever heard for any society. Your organi. 
zation must be a noble one.’ He spoke like one who 
was trying to repair a wound he had inflicted without 
provocation, and little thought the ‘motto’ was com- 
posed at the moment it was pronounced. “But” he 
continued, still regarding himself as an offender, “you 
must not imagine that I meant to infer anything unjust 
to you, Mr. Smiles, far from it; and I should like you to 
tell me something about the work i in which your society a 
is engaged.” as 

In nothing was Mr. Smiles more at home than in the Sy 

description of philanthropic enterpri ise. On this oc- 
-casion he made such a deep impression upon his audi: » ae 
tor that the Doctor consumed four pages of his next _ 
letter to James in recounting the virtues of the Chris: 


— 
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Ry eadvey and left thins onus to his’ 


: Doctor’s. mind was entirely at rest 

the young. minister was concerned ; and when — 
itter reentered the sitting room where Mrs. ‘Taine 
agar coe evan him, he said i in ply to their fe 


| CHAPTER <i 


Who buys a minute's mirth, to wail a week? 

Or sells eternity to get a toy? 

For one sweet grape, who will the vine destroy 2 

Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with the pire eae be stricken down??? | 
Ly Shakespeare. 


cate 


\ 


- Next morning, as soon as he Las an. opportunity rie 
speak with Mrs. Taine—(and he always made a point of © 
letting her feel the honor of his confidences,) Mr. — 
‘Smiles informed her that he had received a call from — 
his Society to an important field. of duty at Cuca 
and caused that good woman no small amount of con-. 
-sternation by telling her that he should be compelled — 
(though much against his. wishes) to ‘postpone his | 

- marriage with Hagar for at least a year on account of f 
_ these labors and the meagreness of his revenues. : 
“Nonsense !” exclaimed — Mrs. Taine, with a pene-— 

Pa aie trating glantee through the. gold- rimmed spectacles, “ 
_. “Did you suppose for one moment that I had failed to 
-_ provide for such a contingency ? Listen: Ihave it plot- 
ted, mapped, and scheduled, as my agent says; that’s 
my habit with all I do. I have $2,000 in the house that 

I have been waiting to place in your hands. And now 
that you must make this trip, I will send for ‘$2, 000- 
- more, and you shall take your wife with you. Oh! not 
a word, not a word—I won’t hear it. I’m an. awful ty- 
rant to those I love. Sit down and listen!” She was — 
quite | out of breath as she dropped into her cDaay 4 ae ; 
seemed more than usually excited. 
“You see, Dr. Taine,” said she, speaking i anx: 
ious haste, and clasping one of the young man’s hands. - 
in both her own,’“with his usual -wrong- headedness, » 
said he thought the wedding should be a quiet family 
: affair, ands aceite here at the nee pis himself. 
hu h 


Gone jee so Hons as aie 
vent a brilliant choral Seryise 


pas i 

wedding, you | know. “Some Deol hove. ‘reviled me and 
misrepresented me for my treatment of Hagar, and 1 
- mean to let them see by the wedding I give her how they 
have wronged and misjudged me.” _ 


| amusement, and leaning towards her with a look of en- 


allow you to waste your money in such a way upon us. 
_. I should prefer to have you send the sum such a service 
would cost, to one of the hospitals. My own tastes, as 
~ you well know, are opposed to everything like ostenta- 
_ tion, and the public wedding which you unselfishly pro- 
__-:pose, would be entirely out of keeping with my charac- 


| ee ter and calling. I trust, therefore, that you willlet your | 
bounty take another shape, and absolve me from such 


an ordeal.” 


Ps chosen ‘words. — 


significantly, but with a good natured smile. “Some 
would doubtless say that our public wedding was for 

vulgar’ display, while others would contend with equal 
-vehemence that a private ceremony is the result of vul- 


_ officiate : besides, it will please Hagar. And, moreover, 
_ why would it not be well since we cannot evade reproach 
as the world goes, to choose the course which is most 
congenial to ourselves?” » 

: the old lady’s reply : 

: characteristic little laugh, a sort of forced titter, “for it 
quiet wedding, we shall keep all the more money for 


our Kuropean travels: I have given quite enough for 


ee : crossing the ocean before April or May, and in the mean- 


for a few Scns ‘say, from May 1st: that will give 


_ “My dear Madame,” said Mr. Smiles, concealing his 


eu treaty, “you are too good and generous. I could not— 


“But what will the. friends of my family think? > 
asked Mrs. Taine, in a tone which told that her resolu. | 
tion had been sadly shaken by hie parson’s few well 


- “What will they thinte in any case, 2” He asked, — 
gar parsimony. I should much prefer Dr. Taine to — 


The magical effect of his reasoning was evidenced by — 
“Well then, I won’t Sppone you,” she ie with her © 
> is entirely useless, I find. And besides, by having a 
es - the: war, when you count the new taxes! Very well; = | 
.  thatis settled—now let me proceed. No use thinking of Hoe cana 


e you can give the society notice that you want leave 


“send somebody. to relieve you. hen 


CUS oS ee “HAGAR,, 


shall we have the wedding 3 Paty She abcd the last ques: St 
tion suddenly as if the remainder of her pleat depended 


on the reply. 


“Without delay,’ answered Mr. Sihites, “if Iam to. oe 


take Hagar with me, for my orders are to go to Cincin- 


nati at the earliest possible moment.” 
“Yes if Hagar is agreeable: I will ask her.” 
“T will answer for her—it will be all right.” % 
And it was even so: Hagar was not in the least op- 


posed to a hasty marriage, but stipulated that one more ~ Ss 
day should be allowed her for EROS Beh eabib prepara. 


tions. 
“This being Pubaday”? she said to her betrothed, who 


was holding her fast in his embrace, “let us have the | 


ceremony on Thursday afternoon. I must go and fetch 
J osephine, you know. Will you come with me, Benja- 
min ?” she concluded, with an arch look. 


“ Hagar,” he replied, “T do not think Mrs. Leigh will 


care to come and I hope you won’t urge her. You are 


- quite right that Thursday will be better than to- -MOrrow, | 


and you might go and see Mrs. Leigh to-day. I, how- 


ever, shall not have the pleasure of going with you, as | 


T shall be detained by some important correspondence 
_ which I have already neglected too long. And, by the 
_ bye, dear Hagar, you might ask Mrs. Leigh, casually, you 
know, for the address of her husband : Tm anxious to 
communicate with him.” | 

“But why may I not urge Josephine to come?” 

“ Because I want you all to myself, you little rogue.” 

“T believe you are jealous of her!” 


“Well, it doesn’t signify so long as you are not,” he ar ‘ 


~ replied, laughingly. ““So be off with you, and don’t for- 


get your errand to obtain the address of Captain Leigh.” _ 
A few minutes later Hagar drove over to Newberg, eee 


- where she passed the day with her friend. 


Though he had been subjected to several fiserensitions Bes) 


by his most assiduous hostess, Mr. Smiles completed 


his tasks before the short winter day had dropped its 
curtains in the west. He then seemed restless for 


Hagar’s return, and after walking to the gate and tak- 


ing a long loek down the road, he paced the avenue lis- wy a 


d% 


tening for the approach of her carriage wheels. 
“Well, my darling, how did you find Mrs. Leigh?” 
he asked, as he pape. her to 2 en Bo ot as 


: 
ai ‘ Ae. hae 
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 -HAGAR, 


: eee Lonely and sad enough. ‘She is in a dreadful way 
‘about her husband—you know, he never came back to 


see her after he was kidnapped ?” 
“What can it mean? Of course you have invited 


her to come here on Thursday—and is she coming?” 


“No; she said it would be impossible. She is op- 
pressed by some great sorrow, Iam sure. She tries to 
conceal it but it shiwe too plainly on her face. Ever 
since I left her that sad white face has haunted me.. 


She seems to be quite desperate.” 


“Poor woman!” exclaimed Mr. Smiles. “I was 
right, she remembers ”—he said to himself. cpa 
“Hagar,” said he tenderly as they went along in the 
twilight, “can you realize that only this night and one 
more have to pass, and you will be my own?” Her 
eyes were on the ground and she made no reply. 

“Now suppose,” he continued, watching her closely, 
ze suppose that anything should happen to prevent our 
union?” She looked up suddenly, petited from her 
reverie. 

“ But nothing can !” she replied, simply. 

“Nothing of the sort seems likely, I know. But, 
suppose (bearing in mind the uncertainties of life), 
that some Heo cop tneney should arise to pre- 


vent it?” 
_. “Tt would kill me!” she replied, nestling more close- 
_ ly to his strong arm. 


“Well then,” he went on, after kissing her to quiet 
her fears, “what if we are duly married and I always 
remain a poor missionary, as at present ?” 

“Poverty has no terrors for me,’ she replied aint 


é edly ; ; “I know how to work, and Iam neither ashamed 


nor Afraid to do so. “Whether we have a cot or a man- 


- sion, I will always strive to give it the attractions of 


home for you.” 

“But, if I should be driven and perseented and we 
never have even a cot to call our own?” 

“Why talk of such things? You will never be ‘driv- 
en’ or ‘persecuted,’ and a man of your talent and educa- 
tion can obtain whatever he wants in this great land. 
I don’t believe in talking about misfortune before it. 


-- comes, and even then, - es the least said shout it, 
cin abe better? 


_ questions to hear your sweet replies, and now am 
- isfied. Even if I had to ‘suff er martyrdom, would 
wish to perish with me at the stake?” — in is 

“Indeed I woud I could: not survive your loss f 


a day ! My 


- Hagar, sala oh eh have none: worse. es ven ies 
knows! But now, tell me, did Mrs. Leigh give yon her 
—husband’s’ address ? ” Re : 
“Yes, itis Cairo, Illinois, at presents but he is. going 
- into Tennessee at once” ere one 
; Before he said good. night, after a game of chess an 


the city next day to: eben by. ‘telegraph 1 he 
his aor and $0 attend to other ea business. | 


"CHAPTER | xO 


; . Obtivibus to the fact that both the civil and military ; 


the ty GD agent of the “ Disciples,” Mr. Smiles drove into the 
a ee city late in the afternoon. Having posted several — 
letters, and sent a number of despatches in cipher, he © 
attended to other business matters and finally called 
at one of the branch telegraph offices to forward this 
brief telegram :— ec, 

“Madame Adamanti, No —. St., Cincinnati : 
Expect me with a Pees soon. “March.” 

Before reentering the carriage, he held a quiet con- 
versation with Dan, who then drove out of the city and. 
took the road towards N ewberg. Though the evening 
was cold Smiles was mopping the perspiration from _ 
his forehead. His face showed more expression than 
usual; the veins of his neck and temples were purple 

and distended, and a pallid ring like a chalk mark en- 


- these ague-like symptoms, but without success. He 
strove to convince himself that Josephine had recog- 
nized him during his stay at her house. Her refusal 
to come to the wedding he thought a strong proof, and 
what could be more conclusive than the fact that she | 
had remained constantly with him for a month instead — 
of flying to her husband who was detained at Cincin- 
nati by his professional duties ? | 
“Tt is enough, and more than enough; why should I 
hesitate ? The case of poor Hagar is rather a hard one 
anyhow, and while ‘this enterprise, if it is successful, 
will sronetly throw her into a fever, it may save her | 
~ from—well, from something worse ! “And this will be 


breaking my leg.” 
‘ was neue his natural ape again, seeing still be- iy 


i: f she is is alone Ty ‘thought h he as she noticed 3 


a neonate yom 


ee Soles of Cleveland were that day on the lookout for an 


circled his mouth. He made an effort to shake ‘off. is 


a sweet revenge on Leigh for crushing my head te a 


he carriage | stopped at the Leigh cottage, and Me 


that the blinds were Hasele eat and that oily athin 
streak of light was visible at one side of a window., He 


looked at his watch. It was eight o’clock. As he 
alighted from the carriage he remarked that the school 
house in the square was lighted, and muttered scorn- 
fully :-— 

‘* Another infernal concert, I suppose ! ed 

“Dan,” said he softly, as he buttoned his rercon 


closely about hin, -‘“‘ blanket your horses and sit inside _ 


the carriage, 1 won't be long. And look here, ’m going 
to give you more for to-night’s work than Dr, Taine 
gives you in six months . provided you do just as I tell 
you. In religious matters there are many things to be 


done that you won’t understand, so all you have to do— 


is obey orders and ask no. questions, you see?” — 
“Oh yes, I ’stan fust jeu Mars’ Smiles, dem’s jest 


7 


my orders from missus, an’ I ’ beys her ebbery time,” ve 


said Dan, imitating the low voice of his present master. 


“It may be that some of these cheeky villagers will 


stop to ask you whom you have brought here to-night. 


If they do, you can tell them it’s Mrs. Taine who has — 


called on her way from town to take Mrs. Leigh home 
for Miss Hagar’s wedding. You might say on your own 


account that it is not likely Mrs. Leigh would care to | 


have a neighbor drop in.” 


One of Mr. Smiles’ proverbs was ‘that no man could a 


be a thoroughly good rogue unless he was an adept at 
lying, and he was not averse to trying his skill now. v and 
then in the latter art. 


He had laid his crutch aside in the morning and walked 


with a slight limp; but he approached the door with 


a light tread and rapped gently with his knuckles. No 


answer. He rapped a little louder. : 


“ Come in,” was the languid summons of a voice which 


he recognized as that of Mrs. Leigh. 


He entered, hat in band. She was alone, and sat itt ) 


a small table drawn near the fire reading a volume of 


poems. She had attired herself as attractively as when 


expecting Philip to come home, and was thinking of his 
gloomy bivouac somewhere in the wilds of Tennessee 
when the knock awoke her from her reverie. 


“You, Mr. Smiles!” she exclaimed in a startled voice. m 
ihe apparition of her late patient was: not a pleasant 7 


on i sky 
mas 9 


HAGAR, oe 


: & surprise ; nub she quickly hs tied her composure, and 
rising, advanced a step towards him to offer him her © 
- hand. 


“ What a vision!” he muttered a himsele. as she came 


forward. I am afraid I have disturbed you, my dear 
- Mrs. Leigh,’ he continued as he shook her hand cere- 


moniously ; but the fact is, I could not find it in my heart 


to leave this part of the country without calling to see. 
- you once more, ae this was my only be ak Am 
aoe forgiven?” — 


“T am sure it was very kind of you to think of me, 


Mr. Smiles,’ said Mrs. Leigh, with cordiality. She re-— 


sumed her rocking chair, and beckoned him to be seated. 


“You have quite recovered, it seems, as you have dis- 


carded your crutches?” she added, glancing at him a 
look of interest. | 

“Yes? only a slight uarnes remaining, thanks to 
your tender care, and Hagar’s, of course.....She was 
very devoted for one so young, was she not?” 


J think Hagar a model of unselfishness, and true 
womanly gentleness. I have seen very few like her.” 
_ “J have seen at least one who was her equal in these - 
beautiful traits. But why recur to that now? Ihave 


called with another object besides merely seeing you, 
Mrs. Leigh:  JBut, tell me, why were you so startled 
‘when I came in?” 

Josephine had sunk back quite languidly in her cush- 
jioned rocking chair, and was listening to Mr. Smiles 
with friendly interest. 

“T must really ask your pardon, Mr. Smiles; I was 
surprised to see you, for I had not Cae of such a 
ceremonious caller.” 

“But why were you surprised aon my apparition— 
did you think I should prove so ungrateful as to go 
away without even bidding you good-bye? Well, it 


is enough that I was not so. I have been looking for- . 
ward to this hour when I might offer you a memento 


of my esteem and gratitude. Will you accept it?” 


_ Leaning towards her he held open in his hand a tiny 


velvet case from which the glare of a brilliant diamond 
set in a heavy gold ring, flashed in her eyes. She took 
i6 mechanically, and raised the massive jewel from its 


a tnorkne Her pee gern as she held ib up was that 


of delighted curiosity ehicl women usually exhibit ; 
at the sight of anything rarely | beautiful. But ofa 
sudden as she examined it, she let it fall from her shak- sm 
ing hand, and stared into his face. He had not expect- 
ed the ring to produce exactly this effect, and felt slight- — 
ly disconcerted. He sprang forward to her Support 
but she quickly recovered herself. ; 
ee “Tt is nothing—only a slight faintness —I have heer 
ss sitting too near the fire. ” is 
_, With much courteous fluster he proeecied: is move 
oe the table and her chair away from. the hearth, Saying — 
a as he did so that the room was decidedly warm. 
_ * “Will you please bring me a glass of water from. the 
Sg next room. You will find a caraffe on the sideboard.” 
Os Immediately he turned, she took a hurried but search: 
ing look at the ring, and then replaced it in the case 
and laid it on the table. As she did so she aaa 
to herself :— ne POG yeiet ee é me 
Conca Slt is <it is)” RR oe Oy Ue TUR Mens ee 
a (ie ae those few seconds the opine of years” ahronned 
oh GRrOUeh her memory, and as he returned to her side she 
scrutinized his features closely, but without detecting — 
anything to justify her in connecting him with her f or- 
‘mer acquaintance with the dazzling gem. — ve 

ie She moistened her lips with the water and intes 
him for his trouble. Mr. Smiles felt puzzled. Could 
she still be ignorant of his identity after having recog-. 
---- nized the ring ? Or was: this merely a bit of comedy to - 
: - try him?» After a moment's pause he took the jewel 
from the table and exclaimed in an injured tone: 

Caen “What! you have abandoned the souvenir 277": a 
So « You owe me nothing Mr. Smiles, and I can accept : 
Ge nothing from you for the poor hospitality I could offer i 
you when you were nearly 1 ‘Killed in my shusband’s. 
pan defence, Ais oo 4 Marae meme ay se 

A “You do not like the ring ? Rese ae ; ay a ee 

“Oh, yes—I think it the finest one I « ever saw.” cto ee 
x You may well say so, for there are few like it, and | 
yet you refuse it? It is old and of historical fame. ie 
«bought it from a foreigner years ago, and you hen : 
CA otal oe friend I have had whom I deemed worthy « of it. ata oe 
ae Wie “But you have not owned it long, you sa 
Poa ‘Mrs. Leigh asked this question calmly 
a fearful apprehension ene ver h 


- “« Oh, yes, I he ” iroplied ‘Siuiled Mau Le “Nobody pos 
F ae myself has ever owned it—in this country—I fs 
_ have had it for ten years. ?” 
Mrs. Leigh was silent for a moment. She was ane 
to speak. Breaking the pause with an effort, she said: 
“Then, pardon me. Should you not give it to your 
pride rather than to a stranger ?”’ Again she took the 
- opportunity to scan his features, and a sense of dreamy 
bewilderment took possession of her, as ‘she once: more 
_ failed to recognize the man. . 
“May I not give what is my own to whom I choose? 
he —provided, of course, the chosen one will accept. But 
ibis plain you do not like my offering. It does not please 
you ; therefore, I must urge you no further, but will take 
my leave with all proper apologies.’ At this he rose 
and looked steadily at her to observe the effect of his 
words. They were evidently more welcome than he had 
hoped, and he felt annoyed. ‘So she really wanted him > 
pe bo withdraw,’ was his reflection. Very well, then, 
since he could not induce a chase by a feigned retreat, 
_he would return again to the direct attack. "He resumed 7 
“Hisv chairs 6 ia} < gon 
_ “From a remark you made a moment ago, Mrs. Leigh, = 
I judged you thought gen had seen aes ring jedi: cee 
Was I right?” — an 
She was about to. rise 60 bid him ee tet ves felts a 
a slight ‘relief at. the thought of ae departure. But. ae 
ae ove her faintness returned, and. it was with consider 
able difficulty that she said: : ; 
CAE 80, it was merely a fancy,—! presume there. are i 


ee “many rings alike—” yb ey i 
“But,” pursued he, “there is not another in the mee 
/. -world like this. It is an amulet: but indeed you may 
Ee have seen it. before. Suppose I say that I am sure you. piesa 
a ~~ have? Suppose further, that I should tell you the = 


_ time and place ? hes He drew near her: the ring wee en 
in her: faces co Ne Gig he SN BI 
“Look at it again?” za Heats ea 
© Please pardon me, Mr. Smiles,” she said imploringly, aie 
“6 itt ask you to leave me. Ihave been ill and harassed 
piOr: some time, and am even worse than usual to- -night, ‘ 
Bi. Neg you, therefore, leave me, and if my obstinacy of: 


rou ar Hite: ring remain here, and Nip as | 


i. 


my hneband ee I a : ask him if L may. ee it.” ay 


Smiles replaced the ring in its case, and slipped it into 


his pocket. Mrs. Leigh was not aware he had done so, 


but was surprised that he did not heed her request to 
withdraw. ~ 


“Am Jin any wise the unhappy cause of your indis- 2 
position, my dear madame? Or can I be of any service 
to you?” He leaned forward and grasped her hand — 


passionately. But his touch had the effect of awaken- 


to her feet and demanded in a subdued but threatening 
voice : 


“Well sir, what is the meaning of this? You, a min- ve : 
ister of the cospel, and not know how to treat a woman ?. 


Begone, sir!” 
“Be calm, my dear madam, please be calm. I was — 


™ 


merely going to wish you good HiPnby Sc ‘But that. was 
a splendid flash of passion, Josephine—it was indeed ! 


Ha! ha! ha! You might have been a second Rachel, if 


you had only taken to ihe stage instead of to—er—mar- 
riage.” As he uttered these phrases in a tone of taunt- 
ing raillery, he took a few steps backward to reach the 


_ key in the front door which he turned. 


“You take offense too soon, my dear Josephine; you 
do, upon my soul. Why; if all your sex took fire in this 


way the world would not be fit for any man of spirit to 


live in! But I was going to tell you of the ring. Do 


you recall a fine young priest whose crown was not two 


months shorn; a Maying party, and a very secluded 


glen near V icksbureg, in 1854? It was when the birds 


were mating ; you were not such marble then, a the 
confession that gay young neophyte made to me. Oh! 
the magic ring; can it have lost it’s charm ?” 

As he spoke, Josephine moved to the further side of 
the room where her work basket lay. She kept her 
eyes fastened on him, and felt in the basket until she 


found a small embroidery stilletto the only wosben she 


had. | , 

Smiles never forgot how Soe beautiful he yea 
as she stood there at bay. 

Moving towards her, he said, a I really thought: you 
knew me, Josephine ! 1” 

“How dare you use my name sir !. Begone # at once, ¢ or 
Tt will cry, for help ia 7 


ing her to an eestacy of rage and ferocity. She sprang 


a “No, x osephine, ee yet, ma chere, you might b be Sorry, 


R for it.” 


He regarded her steadily : she felt some mesmeric 
influence projected by this glance which paralyzed her 
power of resistance. 

“No wonder you do not know me. J was a lean, un- 
ripe stripling then, not the finished man of the world 
you see me now. Have I not improved?” ; 

Josephine flinched perceptibly at these words, and 


thought of one whose memory she had cursed in her 


heart for nearly seven years. 

“Silence!” she cried, “I know you, now. George 
- Lamont, the villain for whom—’ she hesitated as if 
choked by passion. He caught up her words— 

“For whom you crossed the Rubicon, ee beats 
The same: as always, at your service.” _ 
She fixed her eves on him and came ouacda him, the 
keen steel gleaming in her hand. He watched her. like 
a lynx: sprang forward and seized her with his strong 
grip, and she dropped the weapon on the floor. He 

kicked it aside, and forcing her into a chair, said: 
“Now Josephine, you will listen to reason. You are | 
in my power: I can ruin you completely, or I can render — 
you the envy of your sex. You want to talk, of course; 
but don’t say a word until I finish. It is ten minutes 


- past nine. I can only allow yon half an hour to arrive 
at a decision.” 


“You threaten in vain,” she said with strange com- 
posure. In half an hour my companion, Miss Wilson - 
will return; until then, T def y you.” 

“Very well,” ” he replied, with a suggestive | smile. 
“ Now suppose you listen to me as patiently as I have 
heard you? ? Don’t go on railing, for I also can do that. 
if occasion demands. Mind, you have threatened to 
murder me here ke -night. And yet i know you love 
me! 1 99 

“Coward !” 

“Hark! I have here in my pocket the note you wrote 
me appointing the tryst which, for me, proved such a, 
fatality.. There, there, don’t say a word: I was an in- 
nocent lamb just entering my novitiate in eee: when 
- you came upon the scene and ruined me.” 
he ~Heve d done, George Lamont, your ep rontcry % is more 


Sy 


4 


around forced her again into her chair. Then, his lips” i a 


. egade, hates you.” She started as if she had been stab- _ 4 


he suspects, distrusts you, thinks you a wanton. I 


words. They heard a sound of laughter at the gate. 


: gone before I deliver you into the hands of those ‘who ae 


form of his phi and Tatned bers More bo Bs, Sofa 


than r can bear!’ She Hore towards the Ene Hs . : 
stepped back, and taking the etd) from the lock, held it. are 
up before her. Nee 
oS This note,” he then Se isa bears no date te 

as fresh in appearance as if ‘written to-day, (I have kept pe. 
it carefully) and I know your writing has not altered 
much. It begins with “my darling” simply, and ends  — 
with “ Josephine” precisely as I have seen it signed ee 
to notes you have written Hagar.” She made a second — 
move to pass him, with the terror OF @ hunted creature tye 


_in her eyes. . ae ie 


He grasped her wrist hencely | Ss swinging her | 


close to her ear, he continued in a shrill whisper ;- so 
“You know that your husband, Philip Leigh, the ren- 


bed. “ You know it, I say. But he more than hates YOu,.* 2a9 


heard him say as much to Mark Kilbourne one eee ab one 
Chestnut Grove.” : 
Josephine’s head sank. She was. a et be shame See 
and terror. Like a tortured child she at last burst into | 
tears. Suddenly her tears were checked as were his > 


She rose, inspired with new force. “Now, sir, be- — 


—” her voice faltered, and she staggered to the table. 

“One word and you are lost!” the same sgt whis- A Ret 
per came to her. i iat 
- “T am here at your pHeuihons “You understand ? Gs 
Your friends will know your hand- -writing ; I will read — 
your note to them and let them decide which of usisin 
the wrong. But listen—they have seen the carriage at 
the gate, and passed on Suessing rightly that you—have | a, 
—company.”’ i ae 

Josephine looked about her helplessly, not realizing eee 
what he said, and still expecting help to come. AU Bhd 
strain had been too great and she fell back, fainting. 
_ Disregarding her, he held his ear to the ‘keyhole ° to. 
satisfy himself that all was quiet outside. Dan’s report — 
had proved satisfactory, and Miss Wilson had continued - > 2 6 
to her own home. He then approached the prostrate, Oe 


j 


eS “HAGAR. ae 2 Ae. 


Oe ahora he bathed he enples and moistened ae lips” 
with water. She still remained unconscious and he 


went into the dining-room to look for brandy ; but find- 
ing nothing stronger than a decanter of sweet wine, he 
brought a glass of that and applied it to her lips. 

When she finally opened her eyes she saw the parson 
seated near her with an expression on his calm face 
which said as plainly as words: “I conquer.” All that 
had been passing was perfectly clear to her; she was 
not surprised to see Lamont there, but lay gazing calmly 
at him, half in wonder, half in entreaty. 

“Drink this glass of wine, Josephine, it will revive 


_ you,” urged Lamont, tenderly. 


* Did not Miss Wilson come in? I heard her voice.” 
He answered by pressing the glass towards her, but she 
declined to drink. 

“No, she has gone home, and no one else will come 


here to night.” . 


“ But you are still here, George Lamont. Why 1 is this ? 2 


What is your motive ?” 


“To tell you my love, and ask you to wn with me from 


this. place forever.” 


She had lain still on the sofa, but now she sat up and © 
looked at him perplexedly. 
“Fly with you? Fly with you!” she repeated with 


an expression of surprise and es “vou are a 


madman ; I do not understand you.” 
“ You shall, then, in a moment. You told me that I 


= was the first and only man you ever loved,’ said he, 


as if beginning a narrative. 
“ And how you rewarded me for my confession !” she 


spoke with deep emotion, and in shame covered her 
face with her hands. 


“ Admit that we were both wrong then, J osephine 3 


‘Wwe can now repair that wrong—lI to you, and you to me.’ 


~ “Blot out one sin by committing a greater ? No, your 


sophistries cannot deceive me now! You speak of 


wrong: I never wronged you.” 
“We shall come to that. You remember the pro- 
fession I had chosen ¢ ? Tam going to exercise it now for 


the first time: I am going to preach.” 


“Oh! for pity’s sake spare me! Remember my 


- father’s friendship to you; your respect for your own 


- : eee 


s ardently, in one moment turned to ashes in my hand. 


Ce it tee ink ‘Gwoush! YT ele heat my i 
heart; but I speak it now, ae you understand me! ae 
Your father befriended me and was my friend, until lege 
proved my deadliest enemy in that he had not grounded — 
his daughter’s character in virtue impregnable. I then — 
possessed the truest qualification for the career I had == 
chosen: Virtue! and you say you’ never wronged me, _ 
though you robbed me of that! Ah! yes, that conceit | 
surprises you, as it would most women; but still it is 
true. I had not the art to tempt you “then, but you~ 
had the wantoness to lure me on to ruin, and your fall 
not only killed the immortal part of me when first de 
broke my awful vows, but it robbed me of. you, of. my | 
hopes, my ambition, my friends! From that moment — 
you, the beautiful, the accomplished, the favorite of | — 
men and women alike, became an outcast in my sight. 
I despised you! I know you, would ‘Say you yielded — 
because of your love and trust in me, for them you 
should have resisted until death! ‘The lover loathes 
the woman who yields to his unrighteous lust as the 
husband the wife who yields herself to a paramour’s 
embrace. So it was with me: what I fad pursued so — 


I fled from my home; ‘abandoned. my fortune and my 
-. prospects; sought only for excitement and diversion. 
ee Everywhere I found women. who were as compliant as 
I had proved you oe 
- “Oh! mercy, mercy—you are “killing me } 12S She fell 
on her face before him. | es 
“My fate since that day has been ataueecitele 4 ad 
yet ‘you ‘will mot confess the wrong and seek its — 
remedy. pe are Cae ‘SO- am a _ Our union can 


we leave behing Se ae See 
te, “My” brain is $0 weary. ee ae can not t think,” ashe s said, 


. 4 have srraied you. as. you say you apball. have: = fe 
to pay for it. I have thought that you betray ed 

serted me with callous. ae bu ;1f I ar 

the wicked wretch yout ek :, 


ate m my ine — 
She seated herself ay the ites aad laid. her peal 
i head. on her arms. The picture he had made was etched 


=e places. 3 
The fire had. ‘died ou | in the grate, the room grew cold. 


up by the chill that had seized upon her. Her eyes, which 
she had turned away vane Lamont, were Le in a dull 
one es ee nee 

“You will never see Philip: ve again, » said 


first fight he enters, no matter what his disguise or nom 


continued, resting a gentle hand on her wrist. I ean 
save you from your despair and loneliness. “All else— 


= this folly about the foundling daughter of old Taine, is — 
a delusion, a farce—You are the only woman I love. ee 
You shall go with me, away from the bleak frigidity 


_ of this clime and people. We will go abroad—any- 
- where you will—until the war is over; and then we can 


He dropped on one knee beside her, and taking her icy 
hand in 1 his warm srasp, a ak it passionately to his 


Tak he seaitiane’. 

“Yes, yes,” she muttered f nul ante ards him, 
‘and pressing his hand in her frozen clasp—* that will do 
_ very well—it will become me.” | 


| upon her heart: in it wr Sneed and wooteert had change 


: her tears had ceased to flow; her shoulders were drawn 


~ Lamont with emphasis. “He is a marked man, and 
will be killed by the Confederate sharpshooters in the — 


de. guerre. ” He paused to note the effect of his words, _ re 
‘but she neither moved nor spoke. “I love you,” he — 


come home, defying the world, to live but for each other.” 


= ao r face sede ¢ still oes towards the wall, he had not my ye a - 


HAGAR > ° 


od ohio} 9 Snatching the sds froth ihe ane ‘iw 
turned her face'to the light, and was appalled at the 


fixed and deathlike stare. “She’s dying!” he gasped, 


_ as he'bore her to the sofa, and stood beside her meditar oe = 


ting what was best to do. 


The calm and ready George Lamont was astounded by 


the turn his experiment had taken, and at once conclu- 
ded that his best plan was to retire without delay. He 
did not wish that she should freeze to death, and, wrap- 


ping some rugs of fur about her, wrote on a leat from 


his note-book in a disguised hand : — 
“Mrs. Leigh very ill—help at once.” 
He felt her pulse and listened to the beating of her 


heart to make sure she was still ae turned the lamp 3 


low, and stole away. 
As he went he remembered his defeat by Philip Leigh 
in the game of chess they had played together. It 


was significant. As he left the room he picked up the - 


stiletto and used it to fasten the leaf from his note-book 
to the gate-post.. 


‘HAPTER XIV. 


aes Don’t speak, Dan, a said he in a aaniee as he ap- 

_ proached the carriage. Don’t say a word until we get | 
out of the town. Ill make this right with you.” — 
Dan drew the rugs from the horses backs and drove 
‘away quietly towards home. The night was dark, so 


_ dark that it would have been difficult to keep the road 


but for the gleaming crust of snow which, reflecting the 
starlight, made the way clear. rs 

Lamont was exceedingly preoccupied during the 
drive, and for the first time for several years ex pe- 
rienced that confusion and indecision of the will which 
is characteristic of feeble minded men, but had seldom — 
troubled him. His deliberate intention had been, even 
from the period of his first visit to Chestnut Grove, to | 
- marry Hagar under the name which had served him as 
a mask for two years; live with her as long as conven- 
ience and inclination would permit, as had been his cus- — 
tom with former victims, and abandon her to her fate 
whenever it should suit his. whim; and, in the mean- 
while, obtain as much money as he Goud from Mrs. 
Taine. While reflecting upon the subject as he went 
along that night he felt half inclined to forego this ad- 
~ venture, the anticipation of which had been so Plog 
to his palate. 

There seemed to be a warning and a menace in his 
night’s experience at Mrs. Leigh’s. There was no mo- 
ment during his strange career when he had felt so 
fierce a struggle between conscience and inclination. 
But instead of forming then a settled resolution in favor * 
of the right, he left the future, as he had the past, to 
chance. 

On referring to his watch he found that it was but a 
few minutes before two o’clock, and he was made aware 
DY familiar objects along the road that they were near- 
ing Chestnut Grove. While one impulse pushed him 
on to the consummation of his present scheme, another, 


KY 


no less" ‘urgent, was ‘prompting him — 
there at once. ae 


baci k!” was his reflection as this feeling rebuked him — 


on, his conscience still | debating | with his passion. 
et She refused to elope with me, and it was partly in re-_ 
- yenge for that, and- partly to oblige “my dear Mrs. 
Taine,” that I decided to marry her. Now, if she still 
has sense enough not to elope Tl spare her. No one > 
_- could be more considerate than that! Let me see, the 


: stopping fifteen minutes. Plenty of time, she may — 
- go with me if she likes. I will leave it to her. Other- 
wise I will go alone and let Dan tell her when the hour — Bee 


man, who, in spite of her charms, has decided to return — 


- guardian angel don’t stop me at the gate he certainly — 
- ought to prevent her from quitting her chamber at this sas 
_ hour on such a cold morning. ” 


“No sah, on’y radder chilly "bout the toes, ” ‘replied 
the darkey, who had been well ae up in one of the Boe 
horse- blankets. . 


eh, Daniel? Well, never mind, here’s another little — 

‘warmer for you. "You shall have more later on. And > 
- now listen to me. I don’t want you to unhitch your — 
horses yet. You can drive inside and tie them, put on 


2 Ll see that: you get something to eat. Only keep. ae : 
ae fectly quiet, ask no questions, and REY, me as. yOUr 
mistress ordered. ” 


ders. He began to mumble something by way oF DRO . 
test. eee ee eee : 


‘Her guardian angel standing as the gate to drive 1 me oe 


like an invisible hand. “Well, let me see,” he went 


site 


Buffalo train passes through Cleveland at four o’clock, 


for our marriage arrives to-day, that I am a married 


to his wife. Ha! ha! Egad! here we are. Now if. her 


‘The carriage stopped, and Dan jumped down a ‘open 
the gate. 


“Wait a moment, ‘unig %” ‘said Tip alighting 
from the carriage. “ Are you cold?” — ~ = ae 


“Never felt such air as this’ in. oe corr Santis 


their blankets, and fetch them a good feed of oats. : 


Dan, cold and sleepy, was surprised. at Lanois ae 


“No back falke nigger !” ad Tenia auedyso 


have PLS nent Lows! ee ya a Delon ees unde the - 


ral now, and will be ging tor see you : 
= e boy’s fears were fully aroused by these 
oS sient. and he was all compliance in a moment. 

~ I do jes ez you Bea, a Smile—jes ez : you sez— 

-ebb’ry ting.” s 

_ “Very well, then, see that you do, and before daylight 
a this shall be yours.” _ As he spoke he heid out his gloved 
hand before the negro, whose Brighe eyes saw a gold 
oin ‘shining in his palm. Shas 
- Lamont left Dan to execute his order, and eopeured to. oe ge 
the house. As he expected, he f ound Mrs. Taine await: | 


pe ae Hagar thege with: ray aroused by mS arrival from: 
a restless nap on the sofa. 
“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Tne eee up her hands, © 
“for heaven’s sake, what has happened ? gates 
_ She embraced him with her usual enthusiasm, and 
began to unbutton his overcoat; but Lamont drew back, es 
saying coldly, that he had scarcely a moment to remain. — . ae 
In short, he said, he had received bad news, and must be 
off at once. He kissed Hagar, who seemed worried and 
excited, and then said impressively: = ne Tees 
“Yes, it is a great blow, my dear madame, and I feel ee 
that E ought not to repeat what has happened, to any- | 
body but yourself.” 
To have anything mysterious: confided to her wee 
perhaps, Mrs. Taine’s keenest. pleasure. eee 
eo Go, Hagar, child—go to sour room, if it’s AO’ proper. + 
for you to hear.” > as 
“Be off at. once, Bret 3 2” said Hie in a . tone of ie 
supplication, and clinging to him f ondly. ‘“ Why, where : 
can you go at this hour? What has happened ? 
Have FOr forgotten that this is. ee She hesitated, 


a es Dike: wedding ans . I aA Hennes Hagar, that : was 
k oe » have been so, but it is impossible ; I cannot delay one .— 
a ates, I have no ae to be pers now yee 


“I may not be able to get away while the war contin. 


ues. My labors will be among the wounded, and will 
require my constant attention.” 
Hagar looked desolate, and poor Mrs. Taine was com- 


pletely cast down. Her disappointment was a cruel a 


blow. 
“But,” exclaimed Lamont, cheerfully, “you must 
‘speed the parting guest.’ I have but a quarter of an 


hour to remain with you, so while the horses are being 


fed, and Dan gets a bite, suppose”— _ 

“Yes, suppose we have some supper? I would give 
anything I possess in this world to have you remain to 
carry out the little programme we arranged; but, of 


course, everything must give way to calls of duty, es 


pecially in time of war. Well, well! T’ll go and see if i 


there’s not something ready in the kitchen.” — 
“T know, dearest Hagar,” said Lamont, after the old 


lady went out, “that you think it a cruel hardship to 


have me leave you at this time and in this way; but I 


have no choice, and we must comfort ourselves by re- 
flecting that in the end it may prove to be for the best.” 


“But you will often write me?” 
“Oh, yes. Very often.” 
“ And after you are settled there, could I not join you? 
I shall be so lonely here when you are gone! And I 
am sure in the sad work you are going to do, you will 
need my help—I ought to be with you there. ” a 
“No, Hagar, you could not make the long journey by 
yourself, and I shall be moving constantly from place to 
place; you must be patient, and await my return.” 


“But can you not delay just till to-morrow, or even 
until this evening? Think how all has been arranged, — 


and what a disappointment it will be to Father Taine. 
Think too what the gossips will have to say about you— 
about me— about us all. Must you go at once?” 


“Indeed I must, Hagar, no matter what the sacrifice _ 


to myself or to those most dear. But there is still one 


way left by which we may forestall fate, and prevent — 


the delay of our union.” 


“There is? Then why did you say we must part ?” | 
“Because the hazard is too much for you. It would — 
necessitate your leaving with me, now, in a few min-- 


utes.” — 


. A 
ie 


Pak I am coy 1” she Dew ered! 


He pressed her tenderly to his breast, and said in a 


low. voice: 


“Do not, decide too rashly—think of the night, the 
bitter cold, my poverty— 
“But you will be with me. I cannot bear the thought 


ot parting from you now, for I should be afraid it was 


forever.” 

“Well then, if you are decided, you have not | a mo- 
ment to lose. ” 
“JT am determined that you shall not leave me idly 


i here. I must go with you!” 


““Make haste then—and see: you shall wear this for | 


my sake.” He placed a heavy gold ring on her wedding 


finger. ‘* Now hurry to your room and pack a satchel 
with the articles most necessary to your present com- 


fort. Put on your warmest wraps, and be quick and si- 


lent; Mrs. Taine might object if she knew your sudden 


purpose. As soon as you are ready go out the back door, 


enter the carriage waiting at the gate, and send Dan for 
your satchel, which you can leave at-the door. When 


‘he has brought it and you are all ready send him here 


to tell me the horses have done eating. Then I will 


join you. Quick now, child, or Mrs. Taine will be back.” 


Several minutes elapsed before Mrs. Taine returned, 


and in the interval Lamont’s brain was busy. He 
paced the floor restlessly, while flitting thoughts danced 


and circled in his mind like dry leaves in a whirl-wind. 
“The guardian angel is off duty then,” he muttered. 
“ Natural restrictions and conventionalities, luckily, 


save the mass of them ; but few indeed are guarded by — 
. that angel with the flaming two-edged sword, Knowl- 


edge. No wonder men regard them as lawful game, the - 


_ best specimens of which fall to the lot of the most valiant — 
hunter. The syllogism runs thus: Women are either 


beautiful fools or beautiful devils; men are either vil- 
lains or brutes, but are always pursuing the beautiful 
She. Ergo, villain catches fool, and brute, devil: thus 


monstrous vices are perpetuated. Some day I'll write 


a book about it, to show how they court destruction, and 


how they only get their deserts. The more I see the 


oor stronger becomes my conviction that the readiness of 
ee Se _ Woman ‘to seize ee serpent’s lure has cursed this mortal _ 


BN 
an 
1 


ethan she ‘may fallen: pe If he can “thin one 
thought, she is safe: the madness of flying thus at dead 
of night with a stranger, aman of whom she can know : 
_* nothing. But folly binds her; she will come. Nothing — 
a ever balked me like last night’s scene with Josephine. — 
I wonder what it was? It seemed like death ;—from — 
fear or desire? Both are said to kill sometimes. Per- 
haps she feared violence and took some drug. Could — 
I know that she possessed the soul of Lucrece, Td turn — 
anchorite and she should be - my saint. God! ate bean ae 
 tiful she was!” a 
«He heard Mrs. Taine knocking on the Aoor swithe her 
foot, and calling “Let me in!” He admitted her and 
relieved her of a laden tray bearing cold meat, and ~ 
chicken, a beefsteak pie. steaming hot, and a hot. ee 29 
ee pie that exhaled an odor of spice and. brandy. SES 
Hae OE inst go back for the drinkables,” mead Mrs. Taine. 
ce “ Where is Hagar?” = Ne Sie eer 
“She has just gone up stairs? a Oe ee 
a2 “Poor girl! I quite imagine - how shestecks, and ee 
sympathize with her fully.” She went back to the | 
ae kitchen returning in a moment with a small tray 
containing the simmering tea-pot and a jug of chocolate. — 
he must eal Hager shell need eae after nee oo 


S cates her pieste he 
3 “Please: do not distur the poor child, my dear Mrs, = 


es oad her. However, if you permit, me, L-will take fae 
a cup of chocolate and an eeUne. else you think she might 
ete Kee 
ss Mrs. Taine ‘prenaied: le plate, and the galans. ore it - 
a up the stairs as noiselessly as a practiced valet. He — : 
___ tapped gently at Hagar’s door. She opened it slightly to 
gee who was there, then let it swing half. way open, and 
pass the pe Boe: se : rom him ls pen then. 


: a beside * ne cae Sal shawl. 
lined overshoes, and was tiein ne 


, and to hicow hee a kige from. his Tiber 
j gs a Now is your time to leave the 


: us “Poor ‘child! ee he eaid, pathencall, as he reenter- 
2d the sitting room, “it is too bad that this should have 
_ happened to disturb her. I think she is retiring, and 
I trust, dear Mrs. Taine for my sake, you will not have © 
her called until she is thoroughly rested. ” eS 
“She shall have the entire day undisturbed, I will es 
2 ‘see to that. I don’t inteud to do much myself except a 

rest to- -day, for my nerves are completely unstrung. ” 

: a hile Mrs. Taine talked on 1 with her usual animation, 


Ww ith many comments. not more ipaiative of his knowl- 
- edge of her weaknesses, than erateful to her pride and — eee 
Vanity Presently, after. having mapped out an expe- oe 
dition for herself and Hagar to Cincinnati, which was 
to end in a brilliant wedding, she drifted around to a_ 4 
ea topic which Mr. Lamont was glad to find ‘her approach- — 


— Cash was a commodity which he rarely lacked : at the 
same time he had never found himself in possession 
of more than he could spend. His wants always increas- _ 
ed in proportion to his funds, and on that one point he ~ 
considered himself a wise man. She broached the 


ee with: po aa De et auele pees he would not. 


= 


in 


: * pas os 
‘2 a ‘ 
a z r ee 


our  ilenaeal Be ee Se San ae 
‘o her own ‘mind it was ney pread cast on the ica ey 
ars, a subsidy for favors to come. Lamont, after 
- protests, - and lavish “expressions of sratitude, Sosa 
ti the ‘money, which was in the form of U.S. 

UI CPOs Dee ‘it ene in his: oe 


= But this is not all,” she ‘continued ‘carieetlye aye a 
have been to Mr. Baldwin, my lawyer, and had him — = 
make out my will, by which I leave the bulk of my prop- =, 
erty to you and your heirs forever.” 3 

In the midst of one of Lamont’s most gracious and 
promising speeches, there was a knock at the door | S 
leading to the verandah. Mrs. Taine opened the door, — 
and saw by the whites of two large eyes that Dan 
was the intruder. She called him inside and shut the 
door. | 3 

“ATL ready, Dan?” enquired Lamont. a 

“Yes, sah, de hoss’es done finish dere oats,. sah.” ae 

“Then we must be off. Here Daniel, swallow this cup 
of chocolate, and you can eat the lunch your mistress 
has put up for you as we go along.” . ries 

Wonder, doubt, and fear had done their worst for 
poor Dan, and he now gave Lamont the impression of 
_a being with no more brain or humanity than a baboon. : 
He was so dazed by the night’s events that he gulped 
down the scalding chocolate without seeming to mind 
it, and glared about the room with a wild and startled 
look, until bidden to return to the carriage. ee. 

Mr. Lamont took a hurried but affectionate leave of é 
Mrs. Taine, and a few minutes later he and Hagar were —_ 
pens driven at a rapid pace towards Cleveland. 


Sa SNe as it Rogen 


CHAPTER XV. 


Me 


fa few days after Hagar’s flight Dr. Taine died sud- 


denly in his study at the Tabernacle from heart disease. © 
He had been overcome with grief when the news first 


4 reached him that she was gone, but as the truth became 


more clear and he realized that in spite of his apprehen- 
sions he had permitted her to fall a victim to a scoundrel, 
the wound sank deeper, and reached a fatal spot when he 


_ learned that her betrayer was a rebel spy and had taken 
her to Canada. Mrs. Taine clung to her faith in her 
“dear Benjamin” up to this crisis. Then she repented 


her error in sackcloth and ashes, had the paper she had 


- drawn up in favor of ‘ Smiles,’ destroyed, and made a _ 


deed conveying the bulk of her property to James 


Taine if he survived the war. in case of his death it _ 


a was-to be devoted to the Union cause. 


The dismissal of the charge against Adam Joyce was | 
a natural result of current events. Knowing that all 
the prosecuting witnesses were out of reach, Mr. Ami- 
cus Fish pompously moved a nonsuit, and the court 


sustained the motion. The bloodless victory thus — 
gained by circumstances for this shyster of the legal 


< slums brought him many another such client, and from 


that day both he and Joyce become powers in local poli- 


tics. The latter had long been distinguished as an effec- 


tive “heeler” at the polls and now swore that Fish 
should go to Congress if he and the ‘ boys’ had to ‘clean | 


: out’ the district to put him there. ‘The ‘rise’ of Mr. 
~ Amicus Fish dated from this period, and was so rapid _ 


that, although he was still ignored by respectable mem- 


= bers of the bar, he was soon very busy before the courts © 
~ and made political capital by some of his achievements 


that promised to raise him to those golden advantages 


which so often fall to gentlemen of his stripe, under our 
glorious system of grog-shop politics. 


- On a bleak and dreary night in February a few days 


: after the dismissal of Joyce, Charles Spencer, the apos- 
tle of Mormonism, arrived at Cincinnati. He had 


the entire distance ‘poe: snow. aa mire on foc 
preaching the ‘new and everlasting covenant’ at every 
town and village by the us in which he could obtain ; 
a hearing. ie: 
~ Most people regarded him with curiosity or dispagt 
and treated him with indifference; some thought him 
insane and pitied him. The fanatics of other ‘sects, — ay 
- and the idle ruffians of country villages who were on 
the lookout for diversion, thought him an excellent 
target for ridicule and snow balls, and. on a few occa- 
sions talked of amusing themselves by dressing him in 
tar and feathers. The very few persons who were fair” 2 e 
enough to observe him without undue prejudice, were — 
convinced that he was an intelligent and earnest young — 
man who. had, unfortunately, gone clean astray from <= 
truth and common sense. He was doubtless sincere, 
they said, else why did he tramp through the country 
at that inclement season to teach his doctrines, existing 
upon the charity of chance acquaintances to whom his ee 
missionary character was his only introduction. = = 
To him that wintry tour through Ohio had ee ik “2 
a great hardship, and the simple fact that he had accom- © 
plished it argued well for the fervency of his faith and 
the strength of his resolution. In winter time Ohio — eu 
is a dismal land for a man without money, home OT 
friends. Long stretches of prairie and wood-lands had 
to be traversed where there was no broken track ee 
mark the road through the deep snow, and the town 
were often so far apart that the distance from one LO 
another could not be covered between daylight and dark — 
if the traveller faltered, or deviated from his path. One 
one occasion he went astray on a by-road in a. heavy fe 
belt of timber just as night was coming on, and was obli-- 
ged to pass the night, hungry, weary and enfeebled as 
he was, there in the leafless forest where all ieee 
wore the aspect of death. Rivet en ages é 
: Several times during his journey he had ee ne 
2 famished, when, see to find a ene ae) | 


Of corn his one fares: igen 
surprised 1 nor Aisconraged him, ae 1e had 


is He even succeeded in converting and baptizing a few. 
_ persons in the course of his dreary pilgrimage and they 
subsequently sold their homes and moved to “ Zion ie 


: commencement 


be, i in. efense oF the great truths he was ‘sen to teach. 


ho eon vast comfort from the Sen that 
never failed him, that he was a man apart, who was do- | 
ing all this for ‘the Gospel, the real and only divine 


religion, and for heaven’s own great latter day prophet. 


the mountains ? in fulfillment of the behests of the new 


religion. _ ee ae : 


And at last, weary and footaare, much emaciated 


| by want, and hardened by exposure, he had arrived at 


the metropolis of southern Ohio where he proposed 


= laboring during the remainder of his mission. For 


the. past month he had been without news or advice — 


S from either friends or superiors, but hoped to find 


letters awaiting him at the post-office. Meanwhile, how- 


ever, he was penniless and had nothing of value on 
— “which a dollar or the fractional part of one could be 


raised. | It was nearly nine o’clock and a pitchy dark- 
ness hung over the suburbs of the city through which 


he was making his way more dead than alive. His 


clothing had been wet through by a rainy sleet which 
poured down upon him some hours previously, and the 
_ frosty night wind had turned his jacket into ice and 


~ chilled him to the marrow. His boots, which were the | 
worse for wear, were as hard as wood, and his panta- — 


loons to a point. ‘above his knees were froien to his legs ; 


the mud and sleet being matted upon them in icy cakes. 


He had not eaten what might be called a meal since the — so 
morning of the preceding day since when he had © 


walked some ees miles on a diet of crusts and a few 


age median: career, oie he” 
must. face everything, even martyrdom itself, ‘if need 
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edly bore their treatment as another affront to his re: _ 
 ligion, and stalked forward with grim determination 


sustained by the hope of meeting with better luck in — 


the town. The slights which had nearly brought him 


to the last stage of his endurance, he sneeringly 
designated in the mental colloquy that he kept Up as he 
went along, as examples of ‘christian charity’ It did 
not occu’ to him that the country was infested with de- 
serters and stragglers from both armies, and by spies, 
renegades and nondescripts of various kinds who had 
committed many depredations, and that he, good saint 
though he undoubtly was, greatly resembled one of 
these vagabonds, who was likely to cut a ee or a 
purse as occasion might demand. 


His situation was desperate. He knew aething about 
the city in which he was wandering like a lost sheep, 


and yet it was essential that he should find shelter at_ : 


once. All around him were the mansions of the rich, 


and he still had presence of mind enough to realize how 


fruitless would be an application for help at one of 
their doors. On the contrary, he knew that the place 


for a man in his condition to seek relief was in some _ 


squalid quar ter where the people had nothing to lose 
and were, in consequence, not afraid of doubtful looking 
intruders. He pressed on as well as he could, but his 


steps became slower and he was falling into a reverie: — 


How quickly the rich man’s door is bolted against the 


angel in disguise on the pretext of shutting out a rob- 
ber-; but his punishment is that his pride of gold effect- 


ually prevents him from discerning an angel no matter _ 


in what guise it might appear. His musing was inter- 


Mormon turned and tried to ask the way to the river 


front, feeling instinctively that there among the sons 
of toil he would find at. least a warm shelter and a crust 
of bread. But the man hurried on as if afraid of him. ~ 


The next one he met did the same, and as he stood wait- 


ing at a corner with the wind. whistling through his: | 
frozen garments, a strange indifference took possession = 
of him; he walked ona few paces, looking up at. the. 
cheerf ul lights that gleamed through richly cur tained 


bay-windows, and listening to strains of music or the 


notes of Bade voices that spoke in ee: of ane 


\ 


rupted by a passer by jostling rudely against him. The © 


its of home. He ‘felt hig blood 


a Eroucherl nearer a8 ihe iron “railings fo catch the Song | 
: of a sweet voice that seemed familiar. ee 
Yes, it was the very song his little Mormon ‘sweet- : 
heart had sung for him the day he left “Zion;” and 
__ with this belief a dreamy sensation stole over him ‘and he sae 
thought he was near her home on a balmy summer night = 
He could smell the fragrant locus: blossoms, and see the. ae 
pretty night-hawks floating in the moonlight above the — 
trees! He sank down in the snow near the carriage 
steps: wrapped in | Seraphic peace. He was freezing to ae fe 
3 — death. Sere ge 
He had lain there nearly a Cane es an hour, when a — Se 
- Brougham drew up at the same steps. The horses _ ae. : 
snorted and pranced restlessly, and refused to approach. | 
A footman jumped down from beside the driver, and 
_ taking them by the bits with a gentle but firm “ whoa! eo ane 
tried to lead them up to the landing. Stillthey plunged 
and snorted as if afraid. One of the carriage windows 
was now lowered and a handsome woman looked out, | ri 
calling to the coachman: | iy hares 
“Are you blind, Tom? = Don't you see aes a man oe 
lying by the steps ? 2 The horses are frightened to death. 
Stop at the next steps and we will get out there.” _ 
- The driver obeyed, and the two ladies alighted ata 
neighbor’ 's landing and hurried. back to their own tosee 
_ if they knew the man in the snow. os. 
_ “Strike’a match, Tom,” said the one who ind spoken 
from the carriage, “and see if you know his face. We — 
‘must send word to the police, ee the poor devil will | | 
: freeze if he stays here.” ee 
- The young negro did as directed cad started back as ac 
if he had seen a ghost. : Ae 
S “Oh! Lord, “Missus Gite, ” he exclaimed, springing © OG 
to his feet, e he’ 's done frozen stone dead already ! Bs [oe 
“A man dead at my gate! Is he white? -csn2-c5 0 
ee es *um—black an’ white—skin like chalk, oe r an’ Soe 


t ee was s lying in the deep snow near “tie FANS 
women oS on a the cleared walk sev: ok 


Sys Lat 
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her companion who seemed to regard the circumstance 


with utter indifference, and to be thinking only of get- 
ting inside the warm house. 

“Why, let him alone of course,” she answered. ‘ We 
don’t keep a coroner’s office or the city dead house. 
I'm nearly froze to death, myself; so come in. Send 


Tom to tell the police if you like, but don’t worry your- 


self about an unknown sot—he don’t belong to our set.” 


“What does he look-like, Tom?” insisted the other 


woman. 
“ Looks a poor man bout de clo’ pee ’bout de face he 
*pars to me like a gemman.” 
The woman plunged through the snow and sicoried 


- over the prostrate form while Tom struck moneliCs to _ 


light up the features. 


“Why, Ida!” she exclaimed, “he is 3 positively hand- — 


some—and a stranger too, who has come from a long 
tramp. Poor fellow! we must carry him inside. I ex- 
pect he is a deserter who has escaped from battle 
to meet this horrid fate.’ With the matches still burn- 


ing, she turned his head to one side to see if there was : Z 


any mark of foul play, and as she did so the frozen man 
sighed distinctly. Tom was frightened : the woman 


was not. 


“ He’s not dead, and 4here’s s no smell of liquor on his : 
breath, so he can’t be drunk. There’s been foul play, — 
_ that’s cértain, Quick, Tom—run to the house and fetch ~ 


Jerry to help you carry him in—and tell one of the girls 
to bring a brandy flask. Hurry or we'll be too late!” 


Tom bounded away, and the woman knelt by the — 


Stranger and began chafing his hands and temples. Ida 
grew impatient and would have gone into the house 


only that she feared it would not be good policy. But | 
she had not long to wait: The two stalwart young ne- 
gros raised the man to their-shoulders as if he had been — 


a sack of shavings, and bore him into the house. 


As this unexpected procession. entered, several persons et 


crowded to the door. 


“Oh! Dr. Cavin, ’m so glad you are here to- night; ee 
there will be a chance for you to try your skill at sav- 
ing life,” cried Mme. Clare Adamanti in a tone oF rail: bre. 


lery, with an emphasis on the verb. 


ef Sit I succeed it will be my second case, ae least, ” re, 
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_ plied a small gray bearded man with eye-glasses, “for 
you must admit that I once saved the life of ane dear 
~ Lady Clare.” 
“Yes, Soppy my boy, that’s so; and if you save this 
young fellow Vll forgive you for it—there BOW Rs > 

“* I shall do my best, for your sake, Lady Clare, but if 


a you have brought me a dead patient to experiment upon, 


I shall send you the bill.” 
Dr. Cavin hastened up to the room where Tom and > 
Jerry, had carried the stranger, and shortly afterward 


sent word to Lady Clare that he believed the man might 


be restored by careful treatment. 

The other persons flocked into the drawing room to 
hear Lady Clare’s account of her windfall. 

“Who is he?” asked several voices in chorus. 

“ Likely a case of small-pox,” said Ida, ill- humoredly, 
and in a voice so low that her superior did not notice 
her. 

“He is the son of a rich old Yankee, who, having 
grown weary of camp life at this time of year, was on 


= e his way home to his mother, (probably without leave) 


“when he took an overdose or frost and laid him down 
to die at my gate. It is solely because I know him to 


- _ be so rich a prize that I have taken him in. If Soppy . 
brings him to—and he says its merely a case of suspen- 


ded animation induced by too much cold externally 
applied—whzy, we shall get at least ten thousand dollars - 
for salvage; don’t you see? Ha! ha! ha!” 
They all knew that she was mocking them, -and contin- 
ued to make merry over the affair until she wheeled 


around abruptly and left the room. This conduct seem- 


ed to excite no surprise, for it had been understood 
for some time among the frequenters of “Castle Ada- 
mant,” (as her house was called) that she was becoming 
more peculiar every day. = 
‘“T did n’t approve of Aunt Clare bringing the man 
- {into the house,” said Ida. “But all that about prize- 
| money is sheer rubbish; she knows no more about the 
man than you do, but she-is a very kind hearted woman, 
and that accounts for what she has done. I think it’s 


eo foolish = but the house is hers, you know.” 


Thanks to a sound constitution Spencer mended rap- 
“idly. ahs first two or three days he suffered intensely § 


ike 


oe he had managed much better. than he could have done = : 


on his letters had been ‘alen® as ind 


he experienced front hig left foo}, which was s badly O- 
zen. : 

- Each day Lady Clare paid ee a Visit, aid hoe orders xr 
were strict that he was to have every comfort and atten-— 
tion which her house and servants could supply. | When Re: 
the doctor said he was well enough to talk, she asked 
him if he wished to send word to any of his friends, | 
or if there was anything he would like procured from | 
outside. This was probably meant as a delicate hint — 
that he would be none the worse for slight odious 4 

to his wardrobe; but he only replied that he would 
thank her to send to the post office for his mail. 
_ Jerry was immediately despatched with a note to = 
the postmaster, and returned with quite a. budget of. eg 
letters and parcels, among the latter being two Wells, = 
Fargo express packages containing money. Here was 
conclusive evidence that the young man had somebody — 
who cared for him, and various members of the house- 3 
hold, including Ida, took considerably more stock. in- 
him after Jerry’s flourishing account of the big bundle 
of letters and money he had brought from the post office. 

Spencer was delighted to receive news. from home, — 
and good counsel and approval from the President ols, 
the mission. He was also pleased to get the cash; — 
though its amount was meagre enough, it seemed a 
-gmall fortune to him. He found Jerry discreet, intel- = 
ligent, and obliging, and entrusted him with a large 
part of his capital to invest in a suit of ready made — 
clothes, and other apparel ; and when the boy returned 
with his purchases, Spencer was obliged to admit that — 


himself. Os ae : x 
‘During his stay of nearly two weeks. uneer er woote 
nothing transpired to give his hostess any real clue to. 
his identity or his profession, and the only information — 
he tee gained concerning: her was what the negro boys. = 
hat she was a wealthy Southern — 
lady from. New Orleans who had. moved ue 0 aneinnald ae 


“~ 


br eaking out of the - war. 


of " residence ; ; but the f ae was 


: pr 
: once more of fining ioe: in penal of  cauldidates 
for the only true religion, a lively curiosity to know 
more about him was awakened in the breasts of certain 
members of the household. | But he was resolved to- 
: _ keep his secret until the hour of his departure, when 
=e would tell Madame Adamanti all ine it was neces- — 
sary for her toknow. oe 
-_ He had been introduced to Ida, who was presented. | 
= as: “Miss Benner, my niece,” by his hostess, early in 
his convalescence; and more recently to Miss Alice 
Benner, Ida’s younger sister, Miss Belle Ross, a 
dear friend and school- fellow of the nieces, and heen 
_ other young ladies, as well as a number of rakish look- oS 
_ ing young men who were regular visitors. He was at = 
first puzzled and then astounded by the motley gathers ee 
: ings he encountered there; but he asked no questions 
- and determined to get away as soon as possible 
The graceful but ignorant Ida had been remarkably Pee 
ulaious in her attentions to the Elder ever since the => 
arrival of the money parcels, and one evening told him 
flatly that she had taken a decided fancy tohim the very 
first time she saw him. His teeth were reeular and _ ; i 
a good and his breath free from tobacco or other disagree- a 
able taint—things which the coquette | had carefully _ gee 
“noted. He: seemed merry too in this company ; shared | 
the at -table and the wine with cheerful cordiality, 
soeiNe priding himself on his science as well as his ex- 


— One ‘evening ‘giorily Beard. his Wdonded departure © ae 
from «“ Castle Adamant ” he was sitting alone in the. =" 
snug) little parlor adjoining his bedroom reading a ~~ 
Mormon paper and nursing his frozen foot, when he 
= ard a gentle tap at the door. It was Ida. She pers 
O} es hee and with affected shyness, said: 
een the time she 


150 sf : 


to such a Ge Aud Sibhcer was too fond of music a 


of any kind to miss a chance of hearing it. He there- 
fore assured her of his gratitude for her thoughtfulness, 


and promised to listen attentively as long as she _~ 2 


cared to play. But it was evident even to him that this 
arrangement did not meet her expectation. She seated 
herself at the piano, however, and dashed off a light 
operatic melody. The Elder lolled back in his easy chair 
and dreamily closed his eyes, as if to detract nothing 


by the exercise of the other senses from the divine 


sensation. Miss Benner continued to play, though 


greatly exasperated by his insensibility. She said | 


afterwards that she had never seen a man so nearly 


resembling a clam. The more rapturous she endeavy- | 
ored to make the music the deeper seemed to grow his © 
lethargy ; so she stopped short in the middle of one 
of her most ravishing selections, and exclatne pha eg rary 


tone of disgust : 


“Good lord, Mr. Spencer! have you gone to sleep ! 


The Elder was startled by this explosion, and pro- 


tested most earnestly that he was listening with the 


greatest attention, and had only closed his eyes to en- 


joy the music the more—to render the illusion more _ 
- complete. His thoughts had been far away among the __ 


Rocky Mountains—but she had no idea what he meant. 
He waked up sufficiently to offer a well-turned compli- 
ment on her performance, and asked her if she sang, 

adding that he heard a superb voice singing in that 

~ house on the night of his arrival at Cincinnati, and be- 
fore he fell unconscious at Madame Adamanti’ Ss gate. 
Ne sing ?” cried Ida dubiously.. “Well, not much, 


my voice might do for singing “ water-cresses !” But ‘ 
it could’n’t’a been me, anyhow, for I was at the theatre 
with Aunt Clare. And, do you know, it was a good 


thing for you it was a poor play that night ?—by a Yan- 
_kee, of course, a Boston Yankee, so we left after the 


second act. And if we had’n’t, you’d ’a been under the 
sod two whole weeks ago. “What do you think of that ? caus 


You can ask Aunt inne if it ain’t -so.” 


This was Spencer's. first real tete-a-tete with Miss a 
Benner, and the opinion he had formed ye meeting ae 


ae 
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her casually in other company was not enhanced by her~ 


language and manner on this occasion. To tell the truth 
she was rather too much for his comprehension and 
_ he was beginning to study out a suitable plan for getting 


rid of her. But what was his surprise when she sud- 


denly came up to him, gave him a sharp slap on the 
shoulder, and demanded : 

“Who and what are you, anyhow ?” 

The Elder did not wish to appear angry with the pretty 


little vixen, so he replied in a mild voice : 


“T think I have already told you, Miss Benner, that I, 
and all my friends, are in sympathy with the South.” 

“Oh, you know very well I don’t mean that 1” she 
replied, stamping her foot impatiently. “You have 
fooled us all, even to Aunt Clare, and ’ve made up my 
‘mind to find you out: I want to know what you do, and 
where you’re from.” 

“Excuse me, Miss Benner. You will admit that I am 


not responsible for my presence in your aunt’s house?” — 


“Well, does that prevent you from being kind to a 
poor girl who is dying of curiosity,” she asked, catching 
a corner of her handkerchief in her teeth, and eying him 
pettishly. - 
 “T should be glad to oblige you, Miss Benner, but I 


~ think I am not at liberty to state any further ‘details 


about myself until I leave here (which will be in a day or 
two), when I shall explain my case fully to your aunt.” 
“Oh, do tell me, Mr. Spencer; I won’t say a word to 
anybody,” she cried, and at the same moment threw her 
arms around his neck, and added in impressive tones— 


_ “Won't you trust me—won’t you trust Ida!” 


The astonished saint made a highly commendable ef- 
fort to disengage himself from the tender embrace of 
-the would-be enchantress, but the state of his frost-bit- 
ten foot would not admit of a vigorous physical dem- - 
onstration, and she clung so tightly that he ae up the 
struggle, saying, quietly : 

“You are exceedingly friendly, Miss Benner, and I 


appreciate your kindness, but as am already engaged oe 


2 really must not permit myself — 
He could say no more. Miss ae uttered two or _ 


ee shrill yells and almost gave him lock- -jaw by com- | 


= = “ing down i ina yee on ye s lap. The healing of his poor 


’ ¥ 


eT 
> a 


pees 


~ and pressed her face against the Elder’s shoulder, Spen-— 


~ $§Spencer stammered something: by way of protest, ie 


| “Us, I understand ?” 


have done?” 


“manners ; but at fie women he was relieved 
~ timely appearance of Dr. Esop_ Cavin and Miss Ros 
“What's the matter, Ida dear?” demanded Miss Ross 
with well feigned anxiety. ea é 
Miss Benner made no reply, but seemed eS be sobbing © 


cer, though greatly embarrassed, half suspected that this 
was a preconcerted trick, and begged them to take Miss 
Benner away as she was crushing his foot. The intru- | 
ders laughed covertly at the mirth-provoking tableau, 
and Miss Ross drew Ida away, saying scornfully. 
“Come, my dear, we will leave eae Cavin to deal with 
this young man.” 


the ladies withdrew, and the doctor was left to deal with 
him.’ — 

“Well, Spencer, Tm waiting. What hive you i say 
for yourself ’ ?” asked Dr. Cavin, sitting down with his | 
hands in his pockets, his legs extended, and ees, es 
curiously at the Elder. 

“Nothing,” he replied, briefly. Se 

“Oh! oh! Nothing, eh? And you are. soon to leave 


“That is my intention, malees one of? these oe 7 
ladies crushes the life out of me before I get. started.” © 

-“T should like to ask ‘you in what light you view your — ae 
conduct towards Miss Benner, ae her ag ots So 


“ Perhaps on would. like to age hat I dlink: ot nee: 
conduct towards me, compromising me as_ she has 
gone! tot . retorted the Mormon with a touch of his native 
ENA ooh ¢ 
_ “That's very good Pees ‘Excellent, ha! ‘ha! py said ae 
the Dr. with a oy f orced Ee oes 


serve—” Le 
“T would saves you to iy your ieaenne pow 

Miss Benner. I never met with a bett | 

gene of Retype to pee 


i @. with: the aids “of eparaeethe ae efficient aid of 
the ladies here, who have evinced towards you, the most 
extraordinary devotion. But, I may say, must say, 
in fact, that we are all considerably surprised, as- _ ki 
~ tounded, in short, at your conduct on ‘the eve of your = 
departure. — ‘There must, of course, be some reason, ~ fs 
best known to yourself, ‘why you have been so careful 
to conceal all particulars about your calling and your 
f family. Your education and intelligence denote that 
you are well-connected, and have enjoyed good social 
< - advantages. The extent of your mail, and the recep- 
tion by you of money parcels at various times, all point — th ae 
to the conclusion that your people are rich and hips es oe 
toned, as well as very fond of you. But further than 
this meagre outline, we are wholly in the dark, and we | oe . 
consider that this silence on your part is hardly Boe 
_ -proper return to people who have been So pre- eninge 
your benefactors, and specially in view of—of the— _ 
the familiar attitude you have assumed towards a cer- 
tain Emcee Coe the f any aN 


os 


te paused and began Ae ee 
to fu ee certainly had that lit- ee 

Mt sechont j in one ee my Paes ! Ah! that’s it—there 
it is—my little bill for medical attendance to yourself,” re 
said. he, holding the slip of paper towards the Mormon, Pa 
Me ee that my oe are extremely mod- a - 


should have his nitention: aA the ake withdrew be : te 
ing he would come back to have a further conversation — 


- with his patient, after he had dressed for the theatre. 

Spencer was still suffering with his foot, but his new 
dilemma now filled the chief place in his thoughts. 
That bill for $50 floored him altogether. The total 


sum he had received in the parcels that had produced __ 


so much comment, was exactly $65, which had come in — 


three separate instalments, and the first of which con- . 


taining $20 had been mailed at Salt Lake in November, 
about three months before it reached him. Nobody but 


_ himself could realize the sacrifice and self-denial that 


had enabled his poor mother to send him even that 
small sum! She had earned it by doing the washing 


of officers at Camp Douglas, and had stinted herself in _ 
every way that her boy might have it to help him to > 
‘spread the gospel.’ How keenly and vividly this fact — 


occurred to him that night. And now more than two 
thirds of the treasure earned by her dear toil was de- 
manded by this quack—and for what? 

He had never had any experience with doctors nor 
seen one of their bills before. In “ Zion” he was ac- 
customed to see a combination of f aith, poultices, castor 
oil, and catnip-tea, as applied gratis by some old woman, 


work miracles of healing; or, when these failed, and 


the patient died of a simple malady for want of proper 


treatment, it was ‘the will of the Lord,’ and “Zion” 


pr ospered as usual. 

He probably could not fully realize the narrowness 
of his late escape from death, and he felt a vague sense 
of jealousy for the Lord that a doctor had stepped in 
to share with Him the honor of having restored His 
servant! There was something out of joint with a 
_ doctor in the case, anyhow; but what was he to do 
about that $50 ? 


It was in truth a serious matter. The young man hal — 


mo means of his own to draw upon ; in those days the 
church allowed nothing to its missionaries, and his 


father was only a clerk in the tithing office at Salt 


Lake drawing a salary of one thousand dollars a year 
in potatoes, carrots and other farm pr oducts, and hay- 


_ ing three wives and their numerous progeny to whose 
support he felt in is bound to SOs a Se 


melee” the Elder did not eae of coming out of his 
difficulty without being badly damaged. He had been 
“dragged up” in a hard school, was accustomed to 
scaling obstacles, and above all he was at all times in- 
spired by a firm conviction that “the Lord would see 
him through. ” * 


% Let not the reader suppose that any disrespect, either to the 
Deity or to the Mormon Elder, is intended by the apparently trivial 
use made above of a sacred name. Whatever the merit, or other- 
wise, of this peculiarity of the Mormon character, it is a genuine 
‘characteristic. At the period of which I am writing, it was so com- 
mon a habit among them to talk in this way that it had ceased to 
be cant and became a household word. Boys of twelve or fourteen 
would talk about the number of fish the Lord would enable them 
to catch. The younger copied from the elder, and the Deity be- 
came to the average Saint—as has been the case among many other 
sects—a sort of su perior kind of familiar spirit, who possessed 

reat power either to help or harm, according to His caprice. As 
_late as the period at which the Union Pacific Railroad was com- 
_ pleted—1869—there was a common belief among a large portion of 

the rising generation of Salt Lake City, which they had, of course, ~ 
imbibed from their seniors, that Brigham Young would continue 
to preach and to lead the people until he attained the age of one 
hundred years, when the Lord would restore him to a young and 
vigorous manhood, and he would become, by the Lord’s direct help, 


ruler over the entire United States. It was an unwonted freak of — 


modesty that caused them. to stop short of the whole world. 


CHAPTER xVB 


pee In thé: evening Dr. Cavin told the Blder that : Uae . 
Clare expected him to take a hand at euchre in the © 
drawing room. Spencer at first declined, but on sec- | 
‘ond thought decided to avail himself of a last oppor- ss 
tunity to observe the life and the characters at Castle — 
Adamant. He-had fully determined to make his adieux ae 
next day, to escape, if possible, the bill of Dr. Cavin, — 
and the rudeness of Miss Benner. He rightly believed 
that they had been playing him a a trick to which his | 
Se hostess was nota party.  — ence 2 
bet a In the course of his stay Sponcar had i never Been the 
eee drawing room look so brilliant as it did on this OCCA 
| sion. The room was large and luxuriously furnished, — 
Bess and a hundred gas-jets flung down their light from the: : 
great central chandelier of prismatic glass through ~ 
crystal shades of many hues. The entrance was through — 
a wide double door-way at one side of the room, so that, 3 
upon entering, a full survey of the apartment - was. had 
by a glance to the right and left. At either end were 
marble fireplaces in which were open fires of pink 
flamed anthracite, partially concealed by embroidered ae 
-  -gereens of Chinese silk and Mexican feather-work. On | 
the walls hung a few choice paintings which Madame 
- Adamanti had boughtin Paris some years previously, | Bae 
Rei. ANOS portrait of herself by Healy, which looked very _ 
-_ jittle like her now, but had been a striking likeness: ten 
years before, when she had not only been called the | Bee 
oes: handsomest woman in‘New Orleans,’ but had. ranked, So 
during her stay abroad, among the dashing beauties of = 
the French Capital. ‘Mirrors, flowers, rich artistic por- os 
|  celains, and small groups of. statuary, tastefully ar- 
pees Jai tes and np eei te om ane. Gee the 


eo )<- few, bat fab numerous oS to give. anil 
>.< acene. _Madame- and Miss: ise oss ey me 


: of Soe ies in lane Ss presence, as” ae had idee 
a decree against it, and would admit no person to her 
house who did not respect her wishes. Alice and Miss 


~ Ross, with two other young women, all of whom wore. 


superb toilets, were amusing other ‘visitors at the fur- 
ther end of ‘the apartment, and Spencer paused on the 
threshold as his foot pressed the thick velvet carpet, 

. deeply impressed with the Sane. dazzling glamor of 

thescene. 

oS Lady Clare ieee him kindly, and noting that .he 

‘drew back as if disinclined to enter, she went to him. 


saying in a tone friendly, but not oud enough to be. ; 


| ‘heard by her companions: 


Ste Come in my dear boy; you are as safe here. as at 
“home. You need not dread these dandies because thev 
are well-dressed ; you are my guest, and I am old enough | 


to disregard, and influential enough, right here, to make 
Ss ~ acceptable, the cut of your coat. So come and make 
yourself happy. We shall give them a lesson at Euchre 


her table. — : 
Dr. Cavin looked at hiw watch, er finding iat it was 


tolerable little prig looked sleek and spruce in his black 


=: dress” suit, with dazzling linen protruding some four 


zs inches at his wrists and nearly two inches at his neck ; 
with his hatchet, face shaven, the mustache and imper ial 
- (which were heavy enough for a man of three times’ 
his bulk) scrupulously dyed and waxed, and the costly 
= -eye-glasses- which he wore, not that they assisted his 
Ges sight, but because he thought they made him look SO 
eS Wise, dangling at his lappel. . 

eos Ebene: ¥ was no eradnelne at Castle Adamant. Bach 


oie eel him for a. penne aaa 
ee Sau A Lady Clare. he ee 


sate 


_ after awhile.” She made the first remark laughingly, | 
and, taking: him by the arm, drew him 0 a seat beside — 


olen o’clock, excused himseif with the remark that he . 
must be off for the theatre at once. But Ida ran to him 
- and detained him with a confidential discourse, The in- » 


i 
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ye 
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whartly have an 1 opportanity to ea his skill an the card- ZS 


table. There was nothing now in which she took so. 


much interest as gaming, and her attachment to Spen- 
cer was on that account; for, while he would not gam- 
ble himself, he did not mind playing as her partner, and 


she had never before had such exceptionally good luck 
at play. They were arranging for a game, and Dr. Cavin ~ 
was hurrying away to the theatre, when Jerry came in ~ 


with a card for Madame. 

“Wait a bit, Soppy,’ said she, beckoning to the doc- 
tor. As she went towards him with the card in her 
hand, he came back to meet her. He glanced at the 
card which bore, in lead pencil, the legend—‘ Rey. B. T 
Smiles and wife,” and raised is eyebrows knowingly. 

“TI must wait, then, and see him. Confound the fel- 
_low, I’ve lost at sorts of things on his accouns, and may 
lose my head yet.” © 


Jerry was directed to show the visitors in, and Mad-_ 
ame waited at the door of the drawing-room to greet. 


them. 


“Don’t forget to call him ‘Smiles,’” said she, as the 
doctor left her and proceeded to lose his miniature body 2 


- amongst the group far down the room. 


A moment later Lamont and Hagar were ushered in, 


and Lady Clare received them with cordiality. She was _ Ef 


- much struck with the perfect innocence and grace of 
her old friend’s latest victim, and quite forgot the game 
she was about to play, in the new born, but intense in- 
terest which the guileless young thing had instantly 


awakened. Her cold gray eyes surveyed the girl again oo 


and again. Yes, it was certain, as Lamont had reported : 
the girl was refined, well- bred, and pure-minded, a com- 


bination for which she had been seeking ever since she — 
left New Orleans, but without success. And was it now — 
possible that this bold and unscrupulous man, whom she 


had always regarded as a very devil incarnate (while 
phe could not help admiring his skill and address), had 
placed within her grasp a means of final escape from 
the life she loathed but céuld not flee ? 

“Tt is true!” she muttered to herself, as she left Ha: 
gar’s side after a few moment’s conver sation. “T shall 
escape now! With her in my power and obedient to 


wy will, 1 can face the world anywhere as anew woman, 


— ie innocence will shield me. “My gold ‘Bball oho 


fo and prosper her. It is well then ; for, at last, after liv- 


ing abroad, travelling, scouring the earth with her to 
_convinee her of my goodness and my bounty, I shall 
bring her back, restore her to her friends, and so 
~ breathe my last. breath in Unrated air beneath a re- 
spectable roof.” 
_. $§pencer had— sauntered towards the farther side of 
the saloon, amusing himself with the works of art, and 
only caught a side-glance of the new arrivals, whom he 
did not recognize. They were quickly surrounded by 
- members of the company who appeared to be acquainted 
~ with Lamont, so that Lady Clare’s momentary ag aun . 
escaped notice. 
Hagar looked a little older, attired as she was in an 
- ultra fashionable costume of brown silk. She met the 
friends of Charles Lamont with as much heartiness as 
they effected towards her. She told Lamont that she 
had never seen a house so nicely appointed, or women 


go elegantly dressed ; and took him to task for not tell- 


ing her that his friends were so wealthy and aristo- 
cratic. Their familiarity with him somewhat surpr ised, 
but did not offend her; and though she was at first em- 


_ barrassed by the close ‘serutiny of the women, she soon 


_ felt perfectly at ease, and conversed with an ingenuous- | 
ness which was decidedly novel within those walls. — 

Mr. ‘Smiles’ was scarcely recognizable. His light 
hair and mustache had been dyed jet black before leav- 
ing Canada, and the beard he had grown since quitting 
Chestnut Grove, was of the same hue. His dress was 
that-of a well- to- do business man in excellent taste. 
He had thrown off his over-coat in the hall, so that his 
robust and symmetrical figure, which had always 

formed one of his chief attractions with women, was 
exhibited to the best advantage, as he had, no doubt, in- 
tended. But his disguise was so complete that none 


; put a clever detective could have penetrated it, for be- 


_ sides the changes above alluded to, the peculiarly fair 


skin of his face, neck, and hands, had been given a dark 


tinge, and he had put on a pair of colored glasses when 
he entered the saloon. Mme. Adamanti had expected 
_ him, and had put those who knew and were interested 
in eae him, on their guard, 


LT just want to know how you came by her.” She had by 
this time cornered him on a soft divan ina window re- 


engrossed with Hagar, whose sweet and gentle manner 


when Lamont rejoined the group, with the remark thatae 
they had only dropped in for a moment on their way -- 
to the theatre, and must be going at once, } Madame took | 

sf occasion to say that she hoped to have the pleasure of 


their glasses in hand. A ‘general laugh followed and as. 


the growth of hair on n has face, hehe was pees: 
he Bd friend, fie’ Me Bee Me “Siniles.” aoe - 


a hie made eae ae back to where ee stoo 
Ly an 


soon succeeded in ee “Canon anda to ply hir 
with questions about the stranger. In the earlier stages 
of her career at New Orleans she had been on-very 
friendly terms with Lamont, and now regarded herself 
as privileged to say to him what he would | have resented 
as impertinence from most women. He seemed to ad- 
mit her claim most readily, and to accord his full sym-- 
pathy and attention to her coarse and impudent raillery. 
“What is she, Charlie, a preacher’s. daughter, or a — 
banker’s pet ward ? ? ‘Say, what’s her name, “and where 
did you get her 2—do tell me all about it,” she pleaded, 
leaning on his arm and leading him aparies cre: o 
“T call her ‘ Kitty,—she has no other name. 7 i ew ees 
“She’s very tony and stuck-up, I’m sure, aoa I aia 
you hadn’t brought her here. But go on; tell meabout 
her. Anybody can see she’s not out of the gutter, and — 


cess, where he amused her with a romantic little story i in- 
vented for the occasion. is 
Meanwhile the attention of Madame Adamanti- was _ 


Se 


charmed her as nothing had ever done before. And 


a more intimate acquaintance with his young wife. __ 
Their movement had attracted the attention of Miss” 
Rogs, and those with her; and they came forward with 


Lamont turned to make some gallant remark to Miss 
Ross, his eyes met those of the Mormon Elder, who was. 
standing beside her. Though considerably changed by. 


For reasons he could ‘hardly have explained 
was somewhat startled by the Mormon’s S prox 
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“ What devil's message ie bionehs that Mormon : 


here!” 


When he came near enough to touch Hagar’s elbow, 
he said: 

“Come, Kitty, we must really be off. Lady Clare 
will excuse us, I am sure.” Then having drawn her a 
: little aside, he continued in a subdued voice: 

“T see that the Mormon, Spencer, is here. If he 
should recognize you, you must ignore him... We will 
go at the earliest moment.” 

Hagar had already begun to feel uncomfortable. 
She knew instinctively that there was something un- 
wholesome in this place, and about the people she met 
here; and now the peremptory anxiety of her husband 
made her tremble. She had not failed to note, also, the 
strange hilarity of Lamont, and though she endeavored - 

-to ascribe, what she could scarcely regard as less than 

impropriety, to his talent (of which he boasted), for 
adapting himself to any and every class of society and 
surroundings, she was not satisfied. 

“Yes,” she cried, anxiously, “do take me home, Ben- 
jamin; I do not like this place.” 

He turned away, saying he would rejoin her in a mo- 
ment. He and Lady Clare then paced slowly down the 
room together, engaged in earnest conversation. As he 
- withdrew, some of the strange men spoke to her, but she 
found herself unable to show any interest, and gazed 
about in a bewildered and abstracted manner, almost 
ready to cry, like a child, who suddenly realizes that it is 
lost. Spencer had been attracted by something familiar 
he had detected in a side-view of her face, and by shift-_ 
ing his position a little, was astonished to find that it 
was Hagar. He was about hurrying forward to speak 
to her, when he noticed that she gave him a curious 


look and turned her face the other way. It was so pal- 


_pable a cut that there was no mistaking its meaning ; 
- but, though keenly sensitive to the slight, Spencer 
a moved away with the reflection that she was of the | 
world, worldly; and that her ungraciousness and in- 
; gratitude would surely hurt herself more than him. He 
had read the accounts in the newspapers of her flight 
with * Smiles,’ alias Lamont, and now realized for the 
first time that her blonde betrayer was transformed into 


a communicate to him any facts that might serve you if 


was a secret deen of fhe. febvelious. cher. Sui he and fe 
_his people honored as the avengers of the Deity, he dies 
once determined to track him, and, if possible, to deliver S 
him into the hands of the law, that he might. ae punehed 
for his detestable crimes. 

“The doctor wants to speak with you before you g go, ae 
said Lady Clare to Lamont, as they went along. | . 
“But I have no time to waste now. upon our ‘ Esop the 

wise” I should shrewdly, conjecture that he has no news = : 
— with which ‘my Lady’ is not familiar?”  =—- oe s 

“Oh, yes; I can tell you if you prefer. yon wife — 
_and children have arrived at New York, by steamer, 


on their way to this city.” cat : 
Lamont stopped as suddenly é as if he had been paras oa 
lyzed in every nerve. —_— 2S 
_ “Nonsense!” he exclaimed, @ It is fupossibie or = 
had letters from her at Cleveland, and the last received — 
in Hamilton, Ontario, told of the severe illness of her S 
mother, at ‘whose bedside she was constantly detained. 
But what news has the doctor received on this sub- 
ject?” he anxiously inquired, mane. on slowly « as 
before. 

“Tt only came to- day, and I thought Sonne better ial 
you about it fully. He mentioned merely the fact to_ 
me, but he has a letter from Colt with full details. You. 
remember, you instructed Colt several months ago, to — 


he was unable to send me word direct ; and it seems 
that both letters and telegrams regarding your wife’s _ 
‘move have been sent and lost. Colt is determined to. = 
shield you, while doing his best for his mistress ; but it 
appears that she is terribly aroused by the newspaper 
accounts about you, and that her object in coming here 
is to endeavor to. ascertain the eee yd mother i is — 
dead.” Siege. 
“Well, here i is a pretty state of bine! be ot: shot 
have informed me of this the moment after 1 my arrival. 
I have received orders to join Bragg for a special fet 
vice as quickly as possible, and shall set out to-n 
ay" journey. I had little supposed that. my ent 
con would receive such a damper as s this ! Vs But 


* ly e ‘most futoent danger. Where 
Fess id you ‘pick aD. that countryfied plebe_ in the tweed 
suit?” Sra 
“You know him ?” asked Madame, with surprise. — a 
“Yes, but that is not the worst of it. He knows me, and, ny 
if he should penetrate my disguise, will give the alarm. 
before I can get out of reach. You must take care he | x 
-dosen’t get out of the house for at least three hours 
_ after I leave here. The address of the lodgings in Vine 
= street is on that card. You must be sure and go there 
~ early to-morrow morning and fetch the girl away at 
“ once. I shall rely upon you and the doctor to manage 
Colt in such a way as to induce Catherine to return to oe 
New Orleans as. early as possible. And, above all, tell 
- him to do his best to keep the newspapers from her, for 
of all the damnable things in this world for causing 
A trouble, they are the worst. My domestic affairs have 
always gone on with perfect harmony, and I don’t care — 
to have them disturbed now by the es of a lou ue 
- grovelling penny-a-liners !” 
Though Lady Clare was inclined to laugh at this out- 
Bigs burst of. righteous indignation, her thoughts were too ‘ 
- much occupied with more serious matters. ee 
 “T gee that the loss of his daughter killed the poor old a 
man. Had she a mother living?” she asked. cee 
BOS ce No; nor was she the lawful child of old man Taine, : oe 
ses though she may have been his own all the same. She 
was an orphan—a foundling——” — Eb: 
a But all the reports I saw spoke of Mae OnLy, aS. 32 
_ “Miss Taine” or as “Dr. Taine’s daughter. 2 oF did lee 
not see a line about: her being a foundling—not a line ! ie” 
~ - But are Fou sure?” i 
: “Certain! Mrs. Taine, the second, who is childless, ae 
and has been the doctor's wife for as many years as the 
- girl is old, told me the whole story. I am Be 
a the scribblers did not. get hold of it.” en 
= “A foundling!” said Lady Clare to herself. She Sete 
was, apparently, much moved, and wished to detain 
- Lamont with further ‘questions, but he had turned, oe 
ae: ‘Saying he must not lose another moment, and Wass S827 
: going: rapidly towards the saloon door. eee 
cone s his arm she ee lage woe and asked | ee 
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“ And what is Hee name ?” ie ane 
“T call her 2 BAY | which you will continue for my 
sake.” ; 

“That is merely a pet name, then? But what was 
her real name ?” 

“Oh! that’s too ugly ! ! Her mother, who ar owned her- 
self in a pond near the Taine’s house, left a written - 
request that she be called ‘Hagar, and so she was 
named, to appease the ghost of the suicide. Take good 
care of her—she is yours now, you know.’” ae 

As he said this carelessly, he went towards Hagar, 
who hastened out of the group of talkers to meet him. 

Madame Adamanti gasped the word ‘Hagar!’ in a 
suffocated tone, and almost swooned under a sudden 
pressure of emotion. But she rallied herself sufficient- 
ly to bid them ‘good night,’ and when they had passed 


into the hall, sank upon a sofa, calling somebody to 


bring her salts. Dr. Cavin ‘and several others hurrie | 
to her side, but just then all present were alarmed by 
the sound of strange voices in the hall, and the breath- 
less announcement of “soldiers! soldiers ! 1” by Jerry. 


Spencer threw himself into a chair, exclaiming with 


saintly resignation. 
“ What next!” 


But the rest of the company, including aay Clare, | 


who was supported by the doctor, rushed into the hall 
where a most unexpected tableau was presented. For 
a while there was considerable commotion. An officer 
in uniform and a_ picket of six Union soldiers with 
fixed bayonets, stood across the doorway, having entered 
when the bolts were drawn for Lamont and Ho compan- 
ion to depart. 

“This is our man,’ said the officer, pointing to 
Lamont, “ Or will be, when we put him through a little 
process of scouring. Beg pardon, Miss; sorry to inter- 
rupt you so unceremoniously. But the Rev. Mr. Smiles, 
alias Charles Lamont, alias ‘March,’ and so forth, is an 
enemy of the Union, and a spy whom we shall be obliged 
to take care of. If you are the young girl he carried 
away from Cleveland, as appears from your pretty face 
and your modesty, you will hear something for your 
benefit at the City Hall, I think. Permit me,” he said, as 
he locked a pair of handcuffs to Lamont’s wrists. 


WiGse ees 


The ae Ace of the Coiteletoy smiled, tues he 
felt that this would be a most appropriate occasion for 
him to sink through the floor, and out of sight forever. 
But he was partially consoled by the reflection that no 
papers, which could be of service to the enemy, were on 

his person; and the only eventuality which he really 
_ feared, was ‘that ‘the wife who had trusted him so im- — 
plicitly and whose confidence he had rewarded by 
systematic and unblushing infidelity, would now dis- 
cover what a villain he was. Although he had grown 
callous to remorse, the prospect of a punishment under 
the lash of her scorn and hate was not without real 
- terror for him. He tried to say something cheering 
to Hagar, who clung wildly to him, before he was led 
away, but she was completely overcome by the shock, — 
_ and was carried into the drawing room just in time to 
save her from falling unconscious on the floor. 


fallen suddenly ill of an attack which the doctor pro- 


never so bad as this, and it really looks now as. if “the 
hand of Death had seized her. The excitement of last — 
night was too severe a shock for her.’ The little doctor 


actly sueh a situation as that in which he was placed, 


enough, the young Elder was not. without a tinge of | 
real chivalrous feeling'in his make up, beyond and above — es 


‘Miss Taine (which was the name he always associated — 
with Hagar) nearly all night, and trying to determine 


REM ITS: 
doned her to a fate which promised to be a hard and 
desperate one; but she had cruelly snubbed him 


‘business if he should attempt a renewal of her 
ance. ee more e he theanae about, ‘the matter 


CHAPTER KV. = 


The morning following the arrest of Charles Lamont, = = 
there was considerable stir and anxiety among the in- — = S 
mates of Madame Adamanti’s house, for that lady had | : 


nounced brain fever. She was delirious when Miss | 
Ross, who was the first to learn of her sickness, called 
in the doctor, sometime before daylight ; and at about. 
9 A.M. Spencer met Dr. Cavin in the hall, who informed 
him that the fever was increasing with alarming rapid- — 
ity; adding sorrowfully, that the symptoms had been 
so peculiar, he felt obliged to-call in another physician. 

“T have seen the poor kind-hearted creature brought — ee 
very low ‘by milder attacks of a similar character, but — = = 


was decidedly cast down, and went away without. SAY: 
ing a word about Spencer’ s bill. Shee 

Spencer also wore a long and solemn face. . He justly 
thought that no other apostle ever f ound himself in ex- 


and wound up the reflection with a corollary which 4 
habitually figured in his experience, to the effect that — 


Providence had not subjected him to this trial without — 
good and sufficient reasons. Though commonly prosaic — 


mere personal bravery. He had been thinking about 


a was avidedt to him that her beaver had aban: 


would, he thought, probably tell. him to go. about is 


ct Rig 


ispased he: felt ne Tnterfere, or aie the more certain 
he was that his good intentions would be rewarded by 
_ further slights, if not by actual indignity. His mind - 
was, therefore, confused by a variety of ideas which 
- -were more or less conflicting. He was anxious to help — 
‘Miss Taine, but could not perceive what was to be done 
even if she would accept his assistance ; he wanted to 
et away from Castle Adamant, but there were the 
pills for medical attendance and lodging unpaid, with 
_ the hostess too ill to talk business, the doctor decidedly 
_ opposed to a compromise, and available funds at an ex- 
goes low ebb. But one thing at least, was perfectly 
clear. He must take some steps to prevent the aggrava- 
tion of these difficulties, and he came to the sensible 
Sc cndinaion that that step should be across the threshold 
of the Castle. The rest he would leave to Providence, 
- that infinite legatee of human misery that never sneer's 

: a at the bequests of woe. 
a ce Having reached this decision he was much relieved,’ 
: a a at once hunted up his friend Jerry, with whom he 
deft his small parcel of effects, to be called for when he 
should secure a lodging more suited to his calling and 
his purse. Jerry liked the Mormon because he- 
had amused and interested him with that pretty little 
ae about the angels and the package of gold plates, 
which is the foundation of Mormon faith and history. 
The boy was, therefore, glad to serve him, and said he 
was sorry he was going away. Spencer put out his 
hand to say ‘good bye,’ and the negro looked at him with 
Be ~ astonishment ; but when the Mormon assured him that 
he really meant. to shake hands with him, he extended 


in his own, Miss Benner came into the hall from the— 
3 ie. room. Jerry suddenly remembered that he 
had duty to perform downstairs, and made a bee line 
es that direction. _ 

_ His surprise at Mars’ Spencer’ s sociability was of a 
very mild type as compares with that now Pee 
on oe S Pre 


his hand timidly, and just as Spencer srasped it tightly 


+ 
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Good morning, Miss Benner, ” Bald the Moree poe ae 


litely, “I am sorry to have caused you so much annoy- 
ance. Of course, I understand that it is not customary 


among white people to shake hands with the negroes; © 


but I like Jerry, and for that matter I don’t see that I 
need fear that the black will rub off his hands, more 


than he that the white will rub off mine. It’s onlya _ 


matter of prejudice, after all.” 
“Oh, everybody to their own taste. But what’s it 
all about, anyhow ? Goin’ away, be you?” 


“Yes } I am able to move about now, and must return a = 


to my duty. Iam very sorry that your aunt’s illness 
will prevent my seeing her to express my aacos : 
“Well, why don’t you wait till she’s better then,” 
terrupted Ida. 5s 
“T dare not lose any more time. But I will come and ' 
see her when she recovers, to thank her and make her 
such returns as I am able for her great kindness to me. 


If she had known who and what I am, it is not likely © 


she would have brought me into her honee. 2 


“ Just think of that, now! cried Ida, clasping her 


hands together. “ That Bella must be a witch, for she 


can read characters like a book. Are you a ‘Catholic 


Priest?” 

“No, Miss Benner, I belong to a new religion, or at 
least a new revelation of the old one.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“Tam a ‘Latter-Day Saint.’ ” 

“Oh! a Saint ?—a real Saint! Any relation to Saint 
Valentine? Ha! ha!—A Latter Day Saint, eh? -Is 
that anything like a Seventh-day Baptist ? 2” 

“We are usually called by our enemies, “the Mor- 
mons.” 


“Mormons! Ugh!” cried aie stepping back. “Are 


you one of them awful polygamy savages ?” 

“Yes,” said Spencer, shrugging his shoulders, “ you 
have it, exactly. That is one of our pet names amOns 
our Christian friends.” 

“ Well then, it’s a good thing for you that ‘Aunt Clare 


didn’t know it, or she'd a left you to freeze, you can bet. — 


She knows all about your kind 0’ saints, I can tell you. 


She’s been there—What’s the name Or. the pees ‘ 


Salt Creek ?” 


* Salt Lake?” 4 ‘ 
“Yes; I knew it was Salt something. Well, she’s 
been there, and used to be one of the wives of a very 
good saint, who kept six others, an’ had about forty 
children, an’ he fed ’em all on carrots an’ dressed ’em in 
rags; an’ the only houses they had was mud shanties, 


- with the ground for floor. Oh! I’ve heard Aunt Clare 


tell about it dozens of times. An’ you’re one o’ their 
priest’s, eh? Well, I never!” With this she stood 
back several paces from the Elder, and surveyed him 
curiously. It was his turn now to experience surprise 
of a very peculiar kind. 

From the moment when he had first conversed with 
Madame Adamanti he was conscious of something fa- 
miliar about her face, and on several subsequent occa- 
sions he found himself studying her features and trying 
to determine of whom it was that she always reminded 
him. Miss Benner’s garrulity had disclosed the secret. 
He instantly guessed that this remarkable woman who 
had saved his life and was now, in all probability, upon 
her own death-bed, was none other than the runaway 
wife of a Mormon Bishop, who, for years, had been his 
father’s neighbor and friend in ‘the Mormon capital. It 
had all happened when he was a small boy, but-he re- 
membered the leading incidents. perfectly, and knew 
that the face that had caused him so much study, was 
but the elder stage of. one with which he had been well 
acquainted, —_that of the Bishop’s beautiful wife, Hope, 
who was called the ‘ prettiest woman in the church,’ 

But Ida seemed disturbed after she had said all this, 
and, quickly changing her voice from a tone of banter 
to one of supplication, she went on: 


“ But, say, Mr. Spencer, you won’t tell Aunt Clare, or ~ 


anybody else, will you? She’d never forgive me if she 


found out that ’'d spoken of it. You won't tell her, will 


you?” 

“Certainly not. I shall tell nobody.” 

The negro Tom came quietly towards them, his eyes 
filling with tears. | 

“For de Lor’, Miss Ida an’ Mars’ Spencer, ” said he, 
: ® pore missus oT ‘be done gone ’fore dem doctors gits 
there. She’s jes’ sinkin’ lower an’ ete an’ Miss: 
Pk S Belle’s vier See outen her life; too— 


her situation. ee 


the martyr, to have been a true peopl, and greeted | “s: im 


spencer firned impuletene: saying ther he wou ld go 
out dnd endeavor to hurry them a little. And without 
a moment’s hesitation, he drew on his overcoat, and ‘Sal- 
lied forth into the frosty at eater Mes 
It was the first time he had been. out of ke house since 
the night he was picked. up by Lady Clare half frozen. _ a 
He enjoyed the sense of freedom which came back to 
him as he left that rich but illomened mansion, and — 
having caught sight of Dr. Cavin coming with another 
man as he passed out at the gate, he faced the other 
way and increased his speed, as much as his lame foot 
would permit, determined that as he was well out of | 
the place, he would not go in again. = 
The ugly suspicions which had lately filled his jain 
respecting the Castle and its occupants, were quickly — 
crystallized into firm convictions when he came in con-  - 
tact with the outer air; and however seriously | he was — x : 
occupied with his own immediate conditiqn and pros- =o3 
pects, he could not for one moment i ignore the peril into _ es 
which poor Hagar was thrown. He must procure a lodg- a 
ing at once, and set to work to inform her friends of 


With these and many ophet like colehend he ‘wander oie 
ed on. through several streets, occasionally enquiring 
the prices at boarding houses that were beyond his 
- means, until about the middle of the afternoon, wie Loe 
_ he came across a neat looking inn situated in a narrow 

street near the river front. On introducing himséif- oe: a 

to the landlord and making known something about his _ 
_ character, he was surprised and delighted to find that | 
his host had been a member of the Mormon church in — 
the palmy days of Kirtland, and still felt a ae Aes 
interest concerning the cause. He acknowledged in 
due form to Spencer that he believed J oseph Smith, 


the Elder as a true apostle. Mee eae < 
To give a practical turn to his faith and friendship. 
the landlord said : . 


long time, an’ I kin salle ye yer welcome. 
ole Si Brown. of Concord (he lived to 93), “was : 


“used to chore Brigham like: a ee toe: ‘He’ 
over to the prophet b hisself but for Ube. old 


See 


Paecnce. lig: was a ae Sheil pe Aw do you tell 
me that. you're a Aes Brig Young Mormon, bigamy 
an’ all?” 

Spencer assured ee that he was a saint of the true 
stamp, and offered to show him his credentials, where- 
_ upon he opened his heart in these terms: 

ee Then shake! An’ I'll say to you as the old man said 
i to both your prophets when they was along our way, 
a “you re welcome to what I’ve got, free of charge.’”’ . 
~ Within a few days Spencer found his mission pros- 
= . -pering bey ond his most sanguine hopes. The landlord 
introduced him to many sy mpathizers, | both male and 
2 - female, and he found a number. among them > whose 
minds were prepared for the move to Zion. Meetings 


and so great an interest was manifested that the news- 
- papers took up the matter. cae 
-Ehe young saint was naturally elatetl by the fovere 


self. the wholesale conversion of numberless sinners 


. ~ -pounty. What a triumph it would be, he thought, if he 

os ‘should be enabled to join the next fraliscontinental 
caravan at the Missouri River with a company of con- 
-yerts from that. ungodly State of Ohio, which had so 
ag pe omelly persecuted the prophets and the saints. 


Chapel and held a grand public demonstration, which 
_ they called a. “conference.” This meeting was attended 


following Sunday they answered the Mormon from 


patton. oO a 
“~ Bat in the height ne his prosperity and success, 
: Spencer did not forget Hagar; in fact she was never 
absent from his. thoughts. A few days after he quitted 
¢ the castle he called there after dark to get his bundle 
~ from Jerry, and was gratified to learn that Madame 


. Jerry reported further that Lady 


were held in their private houses, shops and fates 


ple turn in his fortunes, and began to picture to him- : 


~ which was to result from the landlord’s friendship and 


Finally the supporters of the Elder hired the Free 


~ by some of the leading ministers of the city, and the 


their pulpits to the general satisfaction of their congre- — 


had ordered that no “yisitors should be admitted to the _ 
house, 0s that the young girl they called Kitty, seemed — 


ae die. at ALOR ane set ae : 


CHAPTER XVI 


“‘ The world is the book of women.” 
— Rousseau. 


One Sunday soon after Lamont’s arrest, Hagar ex- 


pressed a wish to go to church, and was taken by Ida — 


to the Free Chapel, where Dr. Br uce, a popular lecturer, 
~who had a considerable following among free thinkers 
and others who were not connected with any regular 
church, gave an interesting discourse on Mormonism. 
The subject had been suggested by the presence of 
Elder Spencer in Cincinnati, and Dr. Bruce’s attend- 
ance at one of his meetings. 


The Doctor denounced the ‘Mormon pretentions 


judiciously, and a somewhat exciting scene was caused 


by Spencer making an attempt to reply to him. The — 


Elder saw Hagar when leaving the hall, but she avoided 
-him and hurried to the cafriage. 

When Hagar and Ida returned to Castle Adamant, 
after the service at Dr. Bruce’s chapel, they were met 
in the hall by Miss Ross, who, in reply to Ida’s en- 


quiries about the condition of Aunt Clare, said that she e 


had been in her right mind for two or three hours, and 
asked to see “ Kitty.” a 
“She seems so anxious to see you, Kitty; but tie 


new doctor says it is only a fancy, and she must not be ~ 


allowed to see anybody at present.” 

“T am very glad to hear that Madame Adamanti is 
better,” Hagar said mechanically. And then, with a 
wistful look at Miss Ross, and about the room, she 
added: “Is there no news, nothing from my husband ? toe 
There was unsteadiness in her voice as she spoke, and 


she sat down and wept bitterly when Miss Ross Spee . 


-jndifferently, ‘ No.” 
Hagar retired to her room, where Ida presently joined 


her. She had brushed away her tears, and was making 


an effort to be cheerful. 


“I must really go to our lodgings to- Shartow.% she said, eee 
her sweet voice still muftled with tears. “ There | 
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may be letters there for me te my father. T have not 

heard a word from him, though I have written several 
times. The world seems dark and hopeless to me, Ida; 
what would you do if you were in my place? Don’t 
- you think they would let me see my husband ?” 

“Gracious, no! These are war times, you know; 
and Dr. Cavin says, the hebbus carcass act has been 
suspended, so they can arrest and put in jail whoever 
they like. But there’s no use o’ your fretting about 
Char—apbout your husband, cos, he’s already got another 
wite, and yow’re in the fix of one of them girls Dr. Bruce 
was telling about. You’re ony a “ Hagar,” like the rest 
of us.” 

Hagar was startled by these strange words, on 
quite unable to understand them. She remembered that 
_ Dr. Bruce had spoken of the Biblical Hagar, and had a 

faint idea of the drift of his remarks. But her mind 
had been so preoccupied with her troubles, that she had 
not been able to follow the Doctor’s thoughts. Ida 
spoke in a tone of heartless railery which indicated that 


she was for more callous than was really the case. She . 


knelt in an easy chair, resting her elbows on the cush- 
ioned back and her chin in her palms. There she 
crouched watching her frightened companion grow pale. 
An amused smile of spiteful satisfaction was playing 
about her mouth. She was wondering what “ Kitty ” 
would say. 

es My husband has another wife?” Hagar asked with 
some effort, after a moment’s pause. Ida nodded malic- 
iously. 

“How do you know that ? What is the meaning of all 
_ this strange acting that is going on here? Where have 
you known my husband ‘ oes 
“At New Orleans. He was always the handsomest 
Knight of the Carnival.” 

s Why, Ida, how can you talk so? My husband resides 


at Boston, and is a minister of the Gospel. You are 


cruel to talk like this to me,” said poor Hagar, her heart 
already half mistrustful. 

“Yowre a little fool, Kitty. Ha, ha, ha!” jageted 
Ida, with palpable artifice, and going to Hagar to em- 


Sk brace her. “Do you mean to tell me seriously that you 


Wee 


| believe you are Charley Lamont’s wife ? 


oe: conaigs Lamont: ane do not know ie a pe ) 
- husband’s name is Smiles—the Reverend pede : 
- smiles.” : ; 
Ida laughed so uproariously i in “response to this that 
Hagar could not help smiling as she said innocently : —— 
“You think the name so funny, then?” : Pare 
“JT was wondering if the “T ” was for tears, for Char: 
ley always was the most terrific sport, and I reckon he’s 
had more tears shed over him than any man out of jail, 
an’ now he’s in, too. But, see here, Kitty, let’s. under- — a5 
stand each other. » 
“T wish I could understand you, ‘Ida; but indeed, ee = 
don’t know what you are talking about.” 3 
“Well, look here; ye didn’t run away from your reals 
baie husband, Smiles, to come here with Charley Lamont, id= 
Oe re 9 > 
“You know I came here with my husband. Whom doe 
you mean by Charley Lamont?” Hagar was struggling — 
between impatience, uncertainty, and dread. She scarce-— 
ly knew what to say, but looked as puzzled as she felt. 
. That was him you came here with, who was taken 
es away by old Abe’s soldiers. So you see I’m right, he’s — a 
the Knight of the Carnival, and the husband of one of 
the richest and prettiest women in New Orleans, and 3 
oe what’s more, he’s got two children.” 
= The words of the officer who arrested Lamont now. 
rung in Hagar’s ears, and her first sense of the truth — 
oppressed her. | ag 
“There must be some cistake! 1? ne said, trying i a 
control her emotion, and seizing Ida by the arm. “You 
are trying to deceive and alarm me, Ida. Confess that Se 
it is so. Even if my husband is a rebel spy, and if he 
bears a different name from that I knew him by, he has | 
no other wife. Come, Ida, tell ‘me you are only 10k <2 


yes iIng—” ~ 

ee a Well, you can ask Aunt Clare when ee is well 

enough. I’ve only ae you the truth for. has own 
good. » 


poe Hagar did not weep. Glaapihe her hands: over an ee 
face, she said, faintly, “Oh, what shall I do!” She — 
cree reeled for an instant, but by an effort kept her feet and — 
near which, on a - 


a s Baie unsteadily towards the door, 


stairs and out fic he: Siscok before ae could give an 


Bes alarm. ‘The latter called Miss Ross, and after a consul-_ 
tation, they decided, as there was no doctor i in the POURS) 


they ought to tell Aunt Clare. 


The courtesan was but little better than on the day 


she was so suddenly stricken down by her old malady. In 
> her delirium she had said nothing i in relation to Hagar to 
create distrust in the suspicious minds about her; but 
aS soon as she recovered consciousness she had asked 
about the girl “ Kitty,” with business-like solicitude, and 


given orders. that she must not be introduced to any of ~ 


the frequenters of the house. She had afterwards 
~ fallen into a stupor from which it was not supposed she 
would rally but to-day she was better again, and had 


_ been saying that she was anxious to see Kitty, so that — : 


~ her attendents had reason to Bed the shock the: ou 
escape might give hers = 


Miss Ross undertook the ‘dcligate mission, however 


_ She was a woman of a type that is considered beautiful 

= in some parts of the Orient. Of a dark, opaque complex- 

jon, with short blue black curls clustered about her head, 

re she might have been taken by a casual observer, for a 

~ mulatto. She was, however, pure Creole, and possessed 

of personal graces. and accomplishments which might 
have rendered her acceptable in any society. : 


She softly approached the bedside of Lady Clare, 
: Syhese: illness had already produced a significant change 
in her appearance, and, taking up the thin hand that lay 


out on the silk counterpane, said , 


o “You have had a nice nap, Aunt Clare? I nope you 
— eel a little better?” 
ee. “No, Belle,” replied Madame Adamanti ina whisper. 


3 going to die.” 
| . ‘ell as ever in a day or two, I’m sure.” 


the’ un-away girl when Lady Clare continued :— 
(x4 


aaa  “ButIama little stronger, I think,and whilelamsol . 
Be ant to arrange Sis aifairs as well as Hosibie, for I am 


“Don’t. talk like that: it’s foolish. You will be as oe 
Miss Ross was studying how to broach the subject of a 


yu remember, Belle, I once told Ak that T ay eee 
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66 Yee the one you abandoned at Cleveland; when you oS 
ran away with the Mormons.” es 

“Well, I have seen her: she is still alive. ” 

Belle was so surprised that she sprang to her feet in 
the firm conviction that her mistress was drifting away 
again into the dreary realms of delirium. 

“You needn’t be afraid, I was never more sound in 
my reason than at the present moment. The girl 
br ‘ought here the other night by Charles Lamont is my 
daughter. ” 

“ Impossible ! He told me he got her in Canada.” 

“ His treachery has brought her to me, but no matter 
about that, it shall not bri ing her to any further harm if 
I can prevent it. To leave no doubt in the matter I | 
want you to go at once and see Lamont. Ihavea pass ~ | 
to the military prison. Tell him that for special rea- 7 
sons, valuable to him as well as to me, I want to know | 
all the facts he can give about the girl’s history, her 
parentage, age and every detail he can supply. Tell him 
I am ill or I should have come myself. In the pocket of 
the dress I had on the night he was here you will find 
a card he gave me. On it is the address of the lodgings 
where all the girl’s luggage and some property belonging | 
to Lamont, were left. Oh! What would I give, Belle, 
for an hour’s conversation this day with some honest = 
man, who would think nothing of what Iam, but hear — 
my confession, and only regard me as what I mighthave _ 
been. I must find somebody to take care of that poor 
girl. And I suppose some conceited hypocrite of a law- 
yer is my only alternative. ” 

_ “Why don’t you send for a priest? That’s what I’d | 
do if I were in your frame of mind,” said Miss Ross’ 
rather absently, dreading more than ever the shock to | 
her mistress when she should learn of Kitty’s flight. ia 

“No, no; I don’t want one of those gentry with their 
sanctimonious deceit. He would probably offer me , 
absolution if I would leave him my fortune. When 
we approach death, no matter what our lives have been, 
we crave for the presence of some one whose record is 
such as our better couscience approves. Ours is the bit- 
terest fate of all, Belle; the most vile, the most répul- | 
sive. We may get beyond shame, but we sink deeper 
and deeper into the miseries of a living death, and go 


= “about as 1 ere ‘moving: ‘corpses: for. years. “befare We Se 
reach the grave. I am not sorry I am nearing the end. ie 
-- - J am just thirty-seven years old, but I am treble that Boi 
in suffering and sin. As the last act in my tragedy, I pe 
_ Was conniving at the shame of my own child!..., But 
there, I must let you go. And yet, something tells me 
I should send for somebody to whose-eare I can leave the Ae 
girl. There is not one among the mass of men I know ~ : 
: ~ whom I would trust with such a commission. Imustsee 
_ the poor child, too, and talk with her beforeI die. She 
_G@an never know who or what I was. For whom shall I | 
send, Belle? I may not feel so well another day. I 
have not a moment to lose.” 
«YT think you ought to send for a priest; no better 
-mnan than my confessor, Father O’Rouke, could be found 
Ae Cincinnati 3 or else ‘for a sister of charity.” oe 
“That my child may be robbed, and forced-intoanun- 
nery? I. Pay as well eae her to the Mormons at : 
~once!* : ; 
“You are prejudiced, cua Clare,” said Miss Ross, ges 
who was brought up in the Roman faith, educated in a ete 
convent, and now counted among her friends a hand- 
some young: Epen s of Erin, who often gave her abso- 
lution. a 
“T confess I am SO, but not without good reason, as 
you know. No priests or nuns for me. I know what nga 
e - ['ll do, I will send for one who is despised by the priests wes 
AS despise them. Bring my portfolio and write me a | 
a! aie to that Dr. Bruce of the Free Chapel. I believe that 
= - he is aman of more merit. than pretence. He has a wife 
and children whom he loves and honors, and all the 
~ Churchmen accuse him of being too partial to publicans 
e and sinners. The other day the priests of all sects 
ae - wanted to mob him because he prayed beside the grave ss 
of a poor wretch who died in a house like this. He = ~ 
— will neither be afriad to come here, nor to undertake any Zoe 
commission.’ ee oS 
ee Belle had brought the portfolio and was ae at 
a the bedside. ae 
_. “What shall I say?” 
a _ The invalid dictated the following brief note, whieh) ue me 
Ss ‘Pelle pie ie a eee hand, oe ee 
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To Doser Bee ne 
The Free Chapel, Chiciinali : 

Sir : You will pardon a poor outcast for taking the lib- 
erty to send for you. She does so because she sorely needs 
a friend. You will know who I am by the name at the bot- 
tom of this. It is, of course, not my real name. Iam dying. 


Shall I see you at once ? 
eS CLARE ADAMANTI.” 


At ns bottom Belle added the addr ess, and the words 
“written by her friend Belle. ” 

The excitement caused by the unusual activity of her 
mind had considerably exhausted Lady Clare. But her 
resolution conquered, and after a brief spell of cough- 
ing, she directed Belle to go at once on her errand and 
to send “Kitty” to her. Belle only said “Yes dear, 72 
and was gone, deeming explanations inexpedient. 

It was now about the middle of the afternoon, and. 
Belle knew it would require the rest of the day to make 
the circuit marked out for her. The carriage was 
waiting, so she only tarried long enough to tell Ida not 
to let Aunt Clare know about Kitty’s absence. 

Various projects had begun to form in Belle’s mind 
even before she quitted her mistress’ room. Was it 
really likely that Lady Clare would die soon? She re- 
membered a former promise of the courtesan’s, to 
leave her a handsome competence. Would that promise 
ever be fulfilled, or was she now determined to leave 
all to her own child? 

“In this life,” she mused, “ trickery is my only weap- 
on. If Ihave wit I must useit. The girl, no matter who 
she is, must take care of herself. It is certain she is 
Clare’s child, for she is too shrewd to blunder there. A 
very good reason, then, why she must never see her 
again. A week. She said she could not live a week. 
Well, Mike and I can do much in a week. If the girl has 
disappeared, and nothing is heard of her, she will easily — 
believe that she has gone back to her friends. - She’s got 
at least $150,000, and it should all be mine. But the 
first thing I must do is to see Mike. ” *S SES 

She told the coachman to stop at her ¢rug store. — é 

“Yes,” she said, continuing her. cogitations, “Mike 


will ienaw just whist to do. He has often said that _ : 


Lady Clare ought to do something handsome by me 
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Bi think Pu destroy this now.” Here she took the note - 
directed to Dr. Bruce, from her pocket. “But perhaps 
I better let Mike see it,” she went on after she had torn 
the envelope slightly, “for it may be best to send it 
after all.” She put it back into her pocket, and told 
the coachman to drive faster. 

The drug store at which the carriage presently stop- 
“ped was not in the business portion of the city. 

The only other place of business in the vicinity was 
a grocery, which was closed. The wind was blowing 
bleakly so that most people were in-doors. The next 
building but one on the south side of the drug store was 
a Romish church built of grey-stone, in a mixed 
and ornate style of architecture, at that time one of 
the most solid looking places of worship in the city. 

The owner of the drug store, being a good Catholic, 
was allowed to use the alley which ran through from 
the rear of the church to the other street for bringing 
_ In goods, and had a door at the side of his building for 
that purpose. It was, moreover, used as an entrance 
to the parochial school and was convenient for women 
who did not wish their husbands to know they went to 
confession, and others who wanted to seek priestly 
society or counsel without exciting suspicion. 

Belle passed through the drug store and out at the 
side door. As she approached the door of the parson- 
age she was met by a man who glanced at her and hur- 
ried on. Father O’Rouke was alone and unfeignedly 
glad to see her. He bestowed rather more than a 
fatherly kiss on her pouting lips, and clasped her in 
an embrace that suggested the lover rather than the 
anchorite. Father O’Rouke was, ino doubt, a bad speci- 
men of his kind, if it is to be accounted bad to do and 
be exactly the ‘opposite of all that one pretends, all that 
he vows, and all that is commonly accepted as right. 
To the eye he was a typical priest, about thirty-five. 

Belle was too much occupied with her business pro- 
jects to waste much time with his endearments, and told — 
him at once what had brought her. : 
“Tet me see the note,” said O’Rouke, “of course 
_ it ean’t go to the heretic: that won’t do, but in case we 
want to send it—well, what’s the matter ?” 
nee Ive ee the pale: !’ cried the woman, 


went out and searched along the alley and in the drug S > 


dropped under her feet and had been blown against the — 


would himself undertake to intercept the heretic even — 


‘mnilitary prison where quite a number of the “boys in 


Castle Adamant, even if you have to throttle W/o e = : 
itivery toime.” 


Belle to call at the Pe ee on her way home to com- 


his visit was observed by any of his own flock, knocked — 


“Nonsense! r look again. # 


finally the florid Michael OmRonke, aa cand oe = Le 


store, and asked Mr. Cresser, the clerk, to be good 
enough to look in the carriage and see if the lady had pea 
dropped it there, telling him a was a 1 Most Tees = a 


document. Rake 


When Belle alighted from ‘die carriage dhe letter had 


curbstone on the other side of the street. It was picked — 
up by the man she met in the alley, who, on reading the 
the address, decided to deliver the stray missive, as he rg 
had to pass the Free Chapel on his way home. __ ; 
- O’Rouke confessed that there was a bare possibility — : 
that, if she had dropped the note in the street, some- 
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body might pick it up and take it to its destination. ‘But 2 = 
he thought the chance very remote, and said that he ae 


HM 
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though he should receive it. Belle then set out for the - 


grey” were already in durance ae Her last words to 
the priest were. : 
“For goodness sake, Mike, don't let that man go to 


“He'll not go there, darling. Lave thattome. Itsmy 2 
duty to protect the innocent, and Ti do it, darling, Pido = es 


Moved by a. righteous indignation, ie. was” ea 
on his way to Dr. Bruce’s house, having arranged with 


pare notes. oe 

The Free Chapel was only a few squares away, aids 
the Doctor’s home was situated in the lot adjoining. 
The priest’s adamantine assurance wavered slightly as 
he approached the door of this cottage, where dwelt ees 
man whom he regarded with the utmost repugnance. -s 
But he walked deliberately up the steps wondering if © 


gently, and in a moment the door was opened by Bees 
bright sunny-headed little boy of probably six years. Pas 
“Ts Dr. Bruce at home, little man?” asked ‘O’Rouke. Be 
ef eee) sir,” the coild replied, and ee oe to 


eee whe Open dea of an ajointe room, ae said, “ Tts a gen- 


tleman to see you father” 
Dr. Bruce was just going out. He had on his overcoat, 

and carried his -hat and walking stick in his hand. _ 
ES “You will pardon me, doctor,” said O’Rouke blandly, 
 ¥ have called on very important ‘private business.” 


“Will you walk in, I am at your service,” replied Dr. 
Bruce, throwing open a door on the opposite side of the — 


< oe hall, and beckoning him to enter. 


ne "They were alone in a neat and warm little drawing 


= room, and O’Rouke spoke to the point at once. The 


= priest, being on his good behavior, had. unconsciously 


dropped his brogue. 
“My name is O’Rouke, I’m a Catholic priest. A 


parishoner of mine tells me that a note was sent to you. ae 


to- ‘day, merely to annoy you, by a woman of the town 


S (in view, no doubt, of your late condescension in the 
ease of one of her class), and the matter coming to my _ 
notice, I thought it no more than justice to you ‘iat | 


es SE should warn you of the trick.” 


' ‘The doctor was puzzled. The priest’s ready inven- 
- tion had every appearance of being genuine. He took — 


a few seconds to reflect before he answered. 


“Yes, I have received such a note, and was just going é 


in answer to the summons.” — 


“Then I’m heartily glad, Doctor, that I’m in time to : 


save you from the imposition.” _ 
et am grateful to you Mr. O’Rouke, so far, but I 
ee must not decide too sudden the ‘woman says she’s 
dying.” — 


- stat trash and aie believe. With a fat gang of 
s wretches in a drunken orgie they mean to laugh you __ 


te Scorn ‘on the holy Sabbath day. But,” he continued 


~~ what I considered a duty, though an unpleasant one. 
ele 4? is for you to do as you see fit. Forewarned Is fore- 
ie armed. Good day, sir.” 


ne “O’Rouke had missed his pe With 


0 “could: eee fathom cei: 
the at had s some hidden motive in seek 


in a haughty voice, and rising to go, “I have performed 
e moment, Mr. O’Rouke,” said Dr. Bruce with 


He guessed 


f ere See SF 
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ing to prereut his going to the address _ ‘mentioned ri 
the note. : 

“Tt seems the note was lost i in the road—did your in; H 
formant’say who was the bearer of it?” 

“Now yer afther cross-questioning me, so I’ve done 
wid ye,’ said the priest impetuously and with full 
brogue. “Its plain you think there’s coe name 
about my story! eee 

“Not in the least, Mr. O’Rouke, I was merely 
cuarding against what might possibly be inaccuracy 
‘on the part of your informant, for I should rather risk 
the assault you say is in store ioe me, than fail in my 
duty to a fellow creature.” i 

Smelling defeat the priest ahaderatad his petulance, 
and answered calmly :— Well, then, the bearer was a 
servant in the house of Clara Adamanti who heard the 
_ contents of the note and the plot in connection with 
it, and came to me for my advice. She lost the note, but 
I suspected it might find its way to you and came here 
to warn you of the trap, thinking you would at least 
thank me for my trouble, and yourself be saved from 
an outrage.” 

“T thank you most penal Mr. O’Rouke, and shall 
certainly not expose myself to such a danger ag Ger your 
friendly notice.” 

As there was nothing more to be said O’Rouke with- 
drew, thoroughly appreciating the equivocal nature of 
the doctor’s final words. | 

It was after nightfall when Belle again alighted at 
the parsonage. O’Rouke was ready to receive her. 
But she was so much troubled by the fact that the let- 
ter had been delivered that she considered all else as 
useless, and merely saiu that Lamont’s account of the 
girl was exactly what Lady Clare had told her years 
ago, and that the girl was not and had not been at the 
lodgings in Vine street. 

“T suspect,” said O’Rouke, “that Bruce has gone to | 
Lady Clare’s. Your dropping that note has spoiled 
everything ! If you had only had time to get a few 
uiare-devils there to receive him! But its too late for 


that now ; the mischief’s done. Niver mind, Belle, darlin, 


“You can generally count on the plans of the hereti- 
cal divils goin’ awry. And take note that while there’s 
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only one thing in your way, all else is in your favor. 
Be off now, child, be off, an’ moind you, don’t forget your, 
bades !7 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Tae Z se # - = = 5 3 


: ee ; Have I not had my ‘pealt seaned: my heart riven, 2 ees 
ae eg sapped, name blighted, life's life lied misled a eS 
— EON cee ee eae 


es By the time Miss Ross. sivas at Castle Adamant, ae 
‘Dr. Bruce had been there fully an hour. = 
ee “You are already aware,” said Mme. ‘Adoinanie plung- : = 
ae _ ing at last into those terrible confidences which she had — 

me summoned him to hear,—“ that the name by which I am | 
known is a fictitious one. I adopted it in the hope fee: 

it might help me to become as hard as a fiendish Jo 

for vengeance made me wish to be. .I find we cannot 
readily transform ourselves into definitions of words. 

- _- Indeed, I have designed more hard deeds than. I have > 

Pac pert ormed, though often the performance lay easily — 
within my reach. I was named “Hope,” and a poor 
blighted hope I have proved myself indeed! What fa- — 
tality there is in names....Our family name was Vin- 
cent. We had a small farm in Ohio southeast from =e 
Cleveland, and my father was deacon of the church in 

the village near by the farm. From my earliest recol- 
lection I was not happy or contented with my life there. = 
As I grew older, the weary monotony of existence er 
seemed to crush my spirit; I longed to see what the rest | 

of the world was like, for I felt that if it were anything — 

like the copy before me, it must be a sorry affair. The 

- Jong sermons twice each Sunday, and at least: two pray- 24 
er meetings I was obliged to attend during the week, — 
ee caused me to regard religion as the greatest curse on 
eS a earth, and I early began to invent all. sorts of excuses 
ee for staying away from them. My elder sister (we were _ 
. the only children of our parents, and she was three— 
med years my senior) was perfectly satisfied with her lot, — 
and the minister said she was s the oes f or me the ~~ 


- 


of 


* 


=] coon ae et hold of some Ole: dae a eae 
of patent medicines, a treatise in pamphlet form on hog 
cholera, or the price list of a pening -rod factory (how 
eS ALY I recall them all now!) but I would Sead every 
- word of them several times over. I seemed to have an 
= insatiable craving for knowledge, and by the time I was 
thirteen I was thoroughly miserable. 
_ “That same summer I formed a resolution. A dana 
. ter of the village doctor, who had been my playfellow, 
came home from Cleveland, where she had just finished 
= her first year in a girl’s seminary, to pass the summer 
vacation. The account she gave me of her companions 
-at school, the library of books, and the interesting 


he could earn, and after scolding me for such foolish- 
ness, told me to go about my knitting. He was a rough, 


es : of my waywardness. Unable to comprehend me he 
- divined a latent force which unconsciously he feared. 


daughter and asked her if they would let me come to the 
school if I would work for them. I would scrub, wash 
dishes, or do anything they wished, if. they would only 
let me come there. I had got the notion from something 


_ tion, and she said she thought. they would take me. 


ture in the morning, after she was milked, and I had 


to take: her along the very road. which I had BAU Es 


_ known as. the “Cleveland Road.” 


s ture. As kept straight. on, and sinning everybody that 
: ‘ame - along, did not. stop or turn aside until I reached the 
' at about four 0 ‘clock in the afternoon. T was 


pee time I wandered about, in a dr 


a os 


ke 
Ss 


ee 


__ studies seemed to set my brain on fire ; and when she had i 
gone I went to my father and asked him to let me goto — 
the same school. But he said it would cost more than 


_kind- hearted man, but never seemed to like me because e 


s A few days afterwards I was talking to the doctor’s | 


- she had said about poor girls working for their educa- 
=e resolution I formed was to go to Cleveland without | 


saying a word to those at home, as I knew they would — 
ue if prevent me. It was my duty to drive the cow to pas-_ 


«4 One morning instead of coming back from the pas- — 


eamy | 
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there for; I was not tired, for I had always bien used 
to taking ‘long walks; nor hungry, because I had eaten — 
some pieces of bread and cheese I stored in my pocket 
- before starting for the pasture. But as it began to get 
dark I felt afraid and bethought myself of the school 
which I must try at once to find. I had never been 
more than a few miles from home before, and had no 
idea how I was to find the school. As I remembered . 
the name, however, I soon enquired my way, and the 
mistress gave me-supper and lodging with some reluc- 
tance, telling me that she would send word to my father 
in the morning and I must go directly home. The next 
day but one my father came with his wagon and took ~ 
me back. When he got me home he flogged me with — 
a raw-hide whip, and from that day it seems that my, 
doom was sealed. 
I grew more miser able and dissatisfied as I grew | 
~ older and my distasteful surroundings became more: 
loathsome to me every day. I had some wild birds in. — 
cages and I let them all go because I thought they must: 
feel as I did. I will not attempt to describe the anguish: 
I suffered during the next three years. We seemed to get 
poorer all the time, and all I heard was long prayers — 
morning and evening, and long blessings at each scanty | 
meal, and fault-finding and grumbling the rest of . 


- the day. My father called me a “lazy burden,” my | 


mother said resignedly that her cross was a very heavy 
one and I was a sharp thorn in her side; and my sister 
told me religiously that there was no doubt I was pos- — 
sessed of a devil, and that I might at any time be turned 
into a cat or a pig if I did not give up my foolish ways 
and try and listen to the Gospel. I tried several times to 
tell both father and mother of the longing which en- 


- thrailed my heart and brain, a longing which I could not ~ 


then, in my ignorance and innocence, define, but which 
-I know now was wholly and solely for knowledge, 
advancement. Even then I used to think, and enraged 
my sister by telling her, that less time spent at prayer- 
meetings and love feasts, as they called some of their 
inane gatherings, and more in gaining useful knowledge, : 
and making useful effort, might improve our situation. 

- But thinking this a reference to my father’s shiftless- _ 


: ne 


~ 


ee ness, as I admit it was, she merely said that he was a 


good and religious man, and everything was secondary 
to that. I often thought when this remark recurred to 


me, that it was a pity I was not constituted to share 
_ their holy satisfaction and self-sufficiency, and that 
| in the very midst of so much “saving grace” a phrase 
_ forever on their tongues, I was Slow! y but inevitably, 
_ to be damned!” 


“My father made such threats that I was afraid to 
run away again, and I eked out my existence in con- 
stant misery as if I had been an outcast without par; 


ents, friends, or wits. As I would not go to the relig- 
ious meetings, I could have no clothes, and when I was 
' sixteen I had but one shabby calico dress I could wear 
‘outside the house; no beggar could have been in a worse 


plight. Books were denied me, partly because of my 


-gtubbornness, and partly because my father was of — 


opinion that they alt contained something against relig- 


ion. Even if by any stratagem I procured-one to read, 


it was sent back to the owner with an insulting mes- 
gage, if the owner’s name happened to be in it, or if not — 


it was thrown into the fire. So that very soon the few 


Po friends I had were the best possible allies of my father, 
be and I could not get a book on any pretext. The only . 
‘newspaper I ever had a chance to see was a stupid week- 


ly periodical called “Church Chimes,” I think, the sen-~ 


 timents of which were exactly in keeping with the read- 
ers: it found in our house. It was a mere pander to the 


most brutal ignorance and superstition, which, instead 


of seeking to deliver its readers from their moral and 


~ intellectual ‘obscurity, invented the most cunning de- 


vices, as I now remember, to perpetuate their con- 


Z ceited stolidity. There may be such publications 
_ still in circulation in Christendom, but the only journal 


i have seen since then which is an exact counterpart in 


spirit, of that pestilential sheet, is the official organ of | 
the Mormon Church at Salt Lake City—’ 


“You have been there, then?” asked Doctor Bruce; : 
with surprise. “ You have been to Utah ?” 
“Oh, yes+ 1 have been there : I was among the first to 


oe go. But I shall come to that presently. Can you bear 


with me a little longer, Doctor? I want you. to know 


| - a that: you may see LT came met willingly to what I am: 


- 


te ink you may che a more sanetok phase O he « ce ( tel 
aoe Bondage,” than you touched upon in your lecture. Fo: 
if sin in its common shape is a bondage worse than slav- _ < 


and preyed upon my brain like a fever. I disputed with 


chilly indifference of those about me became even more 
marked at the change in my demeanor. On the Sunda; 


to the pasture as usual, and came back to the house 
- put on my best clothes. AS ee others were ay 


~ comic pean to kiss me ee a before the} 


ery, and far worse than death, what. shall be said of a 
system which forces this bondage upon its votaries as 
a religion, and grinds their hearts to powder in the at- 
tempt to reconcile them to its filthy and unnatural de- 
mand!” She spoke with such vehemence that the Doc- _ 
tor rose from his oe a entreated her ‘to be more 
calm. oe 
 “T was ee of the paper,” she inne eS pire. i 
have yet to tell you that it was the direct. cause of my 
attempting to take my own life, a few days after my Six- 
teenth birthday. In all my suff erings, such means of es- 
cape had never occurred to me until I read in our “ relig- 
ious ” paper the most sentimental account of the suicide 
of a young girl who had drowned herself, as they said, in 
a fit of temporary insanity. But she was a church-going . ; 


girl, and the account went on to say that her mind had— 
- been shattered by sickness, and closed with a con Jecture — 
that she might even have fallen into the river by acci- 


dent. Both my mother and sister had told me so often 


that I was out of my mind, I sometimes thought it | 
might be true; and now on "reading this account. the 


thought of destroying myself took a sudden hold on me _ 


myself the advisability of the step for several days, but 


each day the determination grew stronger till at last the - = 
thought of yanishing entirely from the misery which ce . 


thought had shattered my mind, made me merry, and the 


morning after my birthday (which was. only remem- 
bered by the family circle with regret), I drove the 


faces, that I Rees and then sgekcd them, eee 


: trike me. ae ee oat away, I heard my father say 


i 


to mother, that if she had not always been a er 


ee always called ney was any relation to hint To. 
_ which she replied that I was a dreadful trial for them 
both—but that I was not quite so bad as the burden of 
- their poor pastor who had a son twenty-five years old, 
Aa) helpless” idiot, not even able to eat his food, or help 


2 2 himself in any way. This was said as they were getting — 


= ae the wagon, and as I turned away from the window 
= 


a where I had heard it all, I wept bitterly, and decided at 
Ba 


after my father’s wagon was out of sieht, I went across 
the fields to another road leading into the village which 
crossed a deep and rapid stream about half a mile from 


< % the resolute intention of drowning mysel’. When Tt 
= reached the stream I could see nobody coming from 
- either direction, and felt my brain reeling as I staggered 


Me 


to the middle of the bridge and threw myself headlong” 
from its” ‘gide- near the cantor’ of the current. I was 


ee almost unconscious when Tt ell, ‘but as I struck the cold 


- shock restored my senses so that in an instant I fully 
‘realized my situation, and wondered why I was not dead 


dreadfully, but only swung about by the seething cur- 
rent: ‘and not carried away to the doom I had sought. 
deh instantly discovered that my clothes were caught on 
something below the surface of the water, and ‘that I 


| had scratched and bruised myself on the same obstacle © 


- whentI fell. I uttered no cry though my head was kept 
above water by the snag or timber which held me. I 
: only thought of breaking away, buat [tried in vain. Of 
a sudden there was a dull roaring noise above me which 


a atenceled madly to break away. I heard voices. A, 
n or carriage had stopped on the bridge, and a 

n rode to the middle, just above me and dis- 
: A moment. later I saw people looking down at 
ie Sepine oe we timbers vorgedy 


once that they should never see me alive again. Soon 


our farm, and hurried along towards the bridge with — 


__ ‘tiver, I felt a sharp pain in my right side. The cold _ 


—why I was still there close to the bridge suffering | 


startled me so that I screamed wildly two or three times, — 
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“JT must have fainted, for I remember nothing that 
happened until the same night I awoke from my stupor 
and found myself in my own bed with mother and 
sister sitting beside me. They told me I had'been saved _ 
by young Mr. Langley. I knew of him and his family 
merely as the very poor know of the very rich. It 
seems that one of their servants recognized me, and 
Mrs. Langley, having just returned from church in 
her carriage, sent me directly home without waiting 

to see whether I was alive or dead. 
“Next morning the doctor, having heard of my res- 
- cue from the river, and knowing that my father would 
probably not call a doctor until too late, came in to in- 
quire about me. He found me with a broken arm and > 
rib, and in a consuming fever. As he was engagel | 
.in setting the bones, my father entered and told him 
in a surly manner that if he did anything for me he 
need n’t send a bill, for he had scarcely enough to live 
on, and anyway would not spend a cent on a hussy that 
tried to take her own life. The doctor merely replied, 
‘T shall send you no bill, Mr. Vincent,’ and went on 
with his work, saying what he could to soothe and en- 
courage me. I lay ill for some time, and was a great 
burden to my mother and sister, but the doctor took 
good care of me, and the young man who rescued me 
from the river called every day, to inquire how I was. 
When I was convalescent I was sitting one afternoon 
in a rocking chair under a large apple tree in front of 


the house. Young Langley rode up to the gate, and 


seeing me there, dismounted and came in. We were 
alone for some time, and he gave me to understand that 
he had taken a eveat fancy to me. Before he left he 
asked me to go for a drive with him next day, which I 
was refusing to do as I did not like his manner, when 


my mother came up and told him, ‘yes, I should cer- 
tainly go. She and sister made me a new dress of some _ 
light material so that I looked neat, and was secretly | 


proud of my sudden distinction though far from being 
comfortable in the en joyment of it. That drive proved ~ 
but the beginning of a series in which I was drawn 
deeper and deeper into the toils by his adroit flattery 

and dissimulation. He knew that I was at his mercy : my 
ignorance, commonly called innocence, fashioned mefor — 


: 
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his purpose, and the blind and criminal neglect of my 


people left me to my fate. The tragedy of the foolish 
maiden fascinated and betrayed, was at length enacted — 
when he had led me to think that we were to be married 
in a few days. He kept up the deception for a time, 
and then told me flatly that he had never intended to 
marry me. He tore aring from my finger which he had 
placed there as a part of his trick, and left me, as he 
hoped, no doubt, forever. 

“It was soon after reported that he had been convert-_ 
ed to Mormonism by some missionaries who had been 
quietly working in the neighborhood, and that he had 
gone to their City of Nauvoo on the Mississippi. Who 


shall tell the forlorn agony of spirit which then beset 


me! Ishould have made another attempt to destroy my- 


self, had I not been held back by the existence of my 


child, which I could no longer conceal. 
re When my father became aware of my situation he 

drove me out of the house and warned me never to show 
myself there again. But this seemed to me only a just 
punishment, though of all that then concerned me I only 


fully realized that I had been betrayed. My poor moth-_ 


er begged him to have pity on me, and my sister added » 
her entreaties, but he would not listen, and I wandered 
slowly away scarce knowing what I was about. The 
instinct of self-preservation seemed at last to arouse me, 
and I made my way to Cleveland where I found employ- 
ment as a domestic servant. The woman with whom [ 
lived was very kind to me in my desolation. She wa: 
bearing the cross of a faithless husband and entered 
into my sorrow. I told her my story, and after my 


child came she advised me to write to its father. He 


was then at Nauvoo, and in reply to my letter said I 
might come to him if I came alone. My employer 
helped me to devise a plan for the temporary abandon- 
ment of my baby, leading me to hope that I might recov- 
er it whenever I was ready. At last I adopted her plan 


as the only escape from my miseries short of suicide. 


What bitter anguish it caused me to leave my child! 
But I mustered up my resolution, and the tragedy of my — 


life went on. Early one morning I left the little dainty 


creature near the house of a good old minister,—the 


Ss same Dr. Taine who died recently at Cleveland from a 


spy, Lamont.” | CS Ga Ee eee 
“Yes, I remember. E | Ser a Be, 
“That was my aaipeiee Ane foundling, Hagar !” ae 
For a time she could not speak. 2 
“All these years,” she continued, at length, “I had 
_ supposed her dead, and now she is here, under this roof, 
- brought and delivered to me by my friend, her be- 


one of their wagons. They were all heavily laden with 


ed to mea fatality, we traveled the same road I had al- 


- some women and children were about the pond search- 


f 


ib 
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trayer !” os 
Her form quivered with emotion, and for a time it ie: 
seemed that she would not be able to continue. Butby 
a desperate effort she controled her emotion, and went — : 
on. = 
“Hoping to secure kind treatment for the Shiid, Lees 
left a note with her intimating that I had drowned my- 
self in a pond near by; and after [had seena workman 
pick up my baby and carry her to the house, I went back 


to the city and joined a party of Mormon emigrants who 


were starting that day for Nauvoo. I took my place in = 


house-furniture, agricultural implements and provisions. 
By seven o ‘clock we were moving slowly out of the 
city to begin that gloomy pilgrimage. By what seem- 


ready been that morning, and were soon passing the > ee 
very house where I was leaving my soul. It was ons 
by the most determined effort that I could restrain Wy 3 
self from leaping from the wagon and going to claim < 
my deserted baby. The workmen, the minister, ond. 3 


ing for the poor desperate wretch who had deceived - 
‘them. ‘so shamefully, and when I thought of what I was oS 
doing my face burned with remorse till I almost re- 
lented. My companions thought I wept for the friends — 
I was leaving behind, and paid very little attention to — 
me,; and as we rumbled along the hard roads, the scene 
was constantly shifting, so that by an effort I at last 
became more cheerful. 

“We were on the road almost a ee and on our ar. : 
rival at Nauvoo, Langley gave me a very luke-warm re- ae 
ception, and instead of taking me to his own house, - 
lied me in the prophet Smith’s family where: my posi- 
tion was that of a » servant. The peuphet: Tae : 


plates, ‘the revelations, the miracles, and all else they 
ee taughh, me: 3 ! 
ek had learned with ee f acility, ponies tho prope i: 
had said that I could not become. Brother Langley’s 
wife for time : and eternity under the ‘new and everlast- 
_ ing covenant,’ until I entered heartily into the religion 
that had saved him. I was willing to do anything to. 
attain the end that brought me to the edge of the wilder- — 
ness, ane. acquiesced in it all without half understanding 
< what. was meant. They appealed to my sympathies 
also with great. effect, telling me of the dreadful perse- 
x eutions they had suffered in Ohio and Missouri, and — 
-Lonly heard at Nauvoo what the gentiles did against the 
i saints, and never a word about the aggression and mis- 
conduct of. the latter. The prophet’s wife and one or © 
- two of his concubines: coached. me sedulously for some — 
secret and mysterious - ceremony that I must pass _ 
a through in the Temple to become the celestial wife of 
Brother Langley, as they said; and by that time I had” 
imbibed so much of their pre ‘adice, against the world | 
ie general that I regarded Ulery almost: ab. their own 
_ estimation. 
Fame Bhi been in Nauvoo a ae when I was ; finally told 
I was to be married to Bishop Langley. In the interval 
I had received letters regularly from Mrs. Benjamin — 
my employer in. Cleveland until the last two months, 
during which I had three or four brief notes dictated 
by her and written by another hand. These informed 
me that Mrs. Benjamin was prostrated by a severe 
A illness My letters were always brought to me opened | 
Langley, who took my replies to the post-office. I 
: never allowed. money enough even to pay postage Me 
@ letter. | one last_ one i ever received was eat a fe 


me at the news of my baby’s death, Langley made some. 
weak efforts to cheer me, and so desolate was my life 
that I tried to fancy, though painfully conscious of 
his lack of proper feeling, that his attentions were all 
that my heart craved. The ‘celestial’ ceremony was 
deferred for a short time in consequence of my sorrow, 
which they called ‘sickness. At length the fatal day 


arrived, and I was made a ‘ celestial’ wife to Langley, 


given a name by which I was to be known to the saints 


- in heaven, and overcome by the avalanche of mystery 
and mummery which the new priesthood had at its com- © 


mand; the borrowed rubbish of all systems supplement-. 
ed by senions of its own. 
“T had not quite understood the covert refer ence I had 


, heard made in the prophet’s family as to the meaning of 
* celestial’ mar riage, and was horrified on my arrival at — 


Langley’s house to be introduced to another woman as — 


his wife, whom I was commanded to honor and obey as 


himself. The sophistries of that woman, who was fe- 
lated to the prophet and had been a pupil of his vis- — 


- jonary and ignorant mother, gradually caused me to ac-. 


cept the situation, though my nature continually re 


- volted against what I felt to be an ignominious and con- 


temptible relation. In spite of the ‘celestial’? poems 


of one of the prophet’s concubines; the most polyga- 


mous passages from Scripture; the prophet’s undoubted - 
inspiration from on high, and the quiet but SR Re 
canvass of the doctrine that was then being made, I 
could not help thinking: myself wronged; could not s1- 
lence the still, small voice that nature had established in 
my soul, and that cried out ae this sanctified out- 
rage. : 
“But a crisis was approaching, and in the midst of 
alarms more or less real, I gradually became so indiffer- 
ent that I could not tell ‘myself from the fanatics about — 
me. In the winter of 1845, Langley was among the most _ ( 
influential of those who atood by Brigham Young, and 
favored the project of moving in a body to. the far ~— 
West, there to establish an empire of their own. Their 
prophet and his brother had been killed some time besa 
fore, by a mob in Carthage Jail, where they were con- 
fined on charges the Mormons considered to be false, © 
and the people were now obliged to iy, before ‘the ee 


if er 
/ 
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e dangers ‘that i featoned: dnless: they were Sli to 


live like other citizens according to the cre oa 


laws of order and decency.” 


Very thrilling was her narrative of the journey of 
the pioneer Mormon train, of which she was a member, 


in the spring and summer of 1847, from the Missouri 


River to the Great Salt Lake. The region had only 
‘been explored a short time before by General Fremont, 
and that entire country extending two thousand miles 
from East to West and over‘a thousand from North to 
South was a trackless wilderness. The memory’ of! 
the fatigues and dangers of that dreadful pilgrimage 
came back like a nightmare to the poor invalid, and she 


hastened on to the later scenes. 


“As the colony at Salt Lake grew in numbers, and agri- 
culture was the only productive industry then possi- 
ble, mere necessaries of life were produced in quanti- 
ties far exceeding the needs of the community ; and Ed-- 
win Langley was the first, having some good teams and 
wagons at his disposal, to turn a cargo of such commodi- 


ties into gold, among the rich placers that had riveted — 
the attention of the world on California. The first ad- 

venture of the kind having succeeded far beyond his 
hopes, he repeated it again and again with such re- — 


sults that he was recognized as the richest and most en- 


_terprising saint in Zion. He gave his support to all 
schemes set on foot by Brigham Young for the general _ 


welfare of the ‘ Saints,’ and was soon only second. to the 


new prophet himself, in his wealth of lands, flocks and | 


herds, and wives and children. 


“After several years of untold humiliation, during 


which I had struggled in vain against my unquenchable 
aversion to the system, I resolved if possible to escape 


to California. The fact that I bore no children was 
made a subject of ugly comment about me, both by my | 


saintly lord and his more fortunate concubines, two of 
whom were vulgar factory hands from Coventry, who 
found the saintly life entirely satisfactory and laughed 


at me for my crazy notions. At length my opportunity 


batt 


arrived. A handsome young man with whom Langley 


nee had become acquainted in California, stopped at Salt 
_ Lake on his way to the States, and was invited by Lang- © 


ihe a ley? ‘to ee ab his house, which was one of the Te ew good 


ve ‘ones in the MGemar. Capital 1 tice eet ‘sie a he 
sought me constantly, uttering words of sympathy, ann” 


finally obtaining not only a complete confession of my 
miserable lot, but an influence over me which was ir- 
resistible. WwW e were aware of the danger of our secret 

conferences, and as the stranger had already overstay ed 
his time, were conscious that something desperate must 
be done, and that parting from each other was not to be 


one of the alternatives. He was a cool and deliberate 


man. He successfully planned our flight, and we went 

together to New Orleans. arriving in the gay season A 

the Carnival. — : . 
“T had noticed on ne steamboat that my husband, as- 


-Tealled him, sat up late every night to gamble, and that 


he inevitably won. My life became a kind of delirium,” 
the dazzle and whirl of which increased immensely after 


our arrival at the Crescent City, where we were sur- 


rounded by sporting men and the beauties of the town 
who were old and familiar friends of my lover. I soon 


became intoxicated by the life of this gay society, SO - a 


strangely in contrast with the rest of my experience, and — 


went on and on in the maddening round of ecg until” 
_ It became as indispensable to me as to the rest. 


“We had only been in New Orleans a fou months | 


ness and tact I sold the costly lace and diamonds my ~ 
lover had given me, and with the proceeds, added to. 


some timely loans from his friends, opened a sumptueus — 
palace, which soon eclipsed in splendor and patronage 
everything of the kind that ae been known in the_ 


Paris of the Southern States, I speculated on the mS 


change, and in the slave market, was lucky, and four di 
baie ina rues a “fortune. greets about 


\ 
ad 


when my lover was shot dead at a gambling table. Iwas _ 
again left to battle with life. AII the world outside the | 
constellation where Fate had cast me was closed against — 
. me forever, but I did not realize this fact until I had 
proved it by bitter experience. It then became clear ta 
me that I must remain where I was and make the best 
or the worst of my lot. Possessed of a certain shrewd-— 


a 


“commission ? oe ‘he. AES. wi cone emotion, ‘and _ 
for the first time during the narration, wept bitterly. vies 
“Yes, madam,” said ‘tne Doctor “if I can serve you 
and the young girl of whom you speak, I will do so. 
What do ‘you require from me?” : 
mie “To. become executor and administrator, of my satetal 
to which she is the only heir. I should prefer that you 
sell all real-estate and turn ‘it ‘into ready money. 
Sehoe: that I shall leave for her is the fruit of my 
vicious life; I made it all on the Stock Exchange bya 
series of lucky speculations. Whatever I realized. ET & 
persis I shall leave to those like myself who arenow  —— 
in possession, and as a fund to help young women who 
are in peril because of their poverty and ignorance.” 
An ominous tremor shook her frame and for some 
time she remained silent. Then she said feebly : as 
“Would it be possible, Doctor Bruce, to have the — 
papers made out now- this evening ?” I feel ae r 
sails not delay.” oe: 
. . “Yes, it could be done 40. night but, perhaps, if ‘you ae 
were patient until to-morrow——? ” Canna 
“There will be no to-morrow for me, Doctor. I beg Cy 
you do it now.” — ase 
She raised herself quickly to a sitting posture and, Pea 
glancing about with a wild apprehensive gaze, brushed an 
eee back of her hand across her eyes as if to wipe away aie 
a mist that suddenly came before her. — s 
fe Quick! ae quick! Don’t let me die till this 
is dene!??" 32>. 
The Doctor | was holding her hana and supporting her. 2) 
“Feel no alarm ;—it shall be done at once. Lie down’ — 
and be patient. , have a legal friend who lives near 
Pw Dye Lk Can bring him in a moment, and everything shall ig ee 
_ be done as you wish.” — coe 
ee His words calmed her, and she sank back upon ae Fe 
; pillow wie arf aint smile and a patna | look of grati- a 


‘He had ‘sit gone BAe ‘ie front soo Sahn Mine. Aa ee MA 
amanti’s bell was heard and Miss Ross hastened to her.. — 


A kindly smile lit up. her grief-marked face when 


Belle approached and asked 1 in a voice of genuine feel- 


- ing how, she was. 

“Tl am better now, and will soon be well.” 

Her voice sounded strange, and made Belle feel un- 
easy. She continued :— 

“I wanted to see you, Belle, to tell you that e am go- 
ing to make my will. My promise to you, Ida, and the 
others is not forgotten. But the rest of my estate I 
Shall leave to this ; girl, ‘Kitty,’ who is my own and only 
child. I want you to tell her, at once, that a gentleman 


has been here who has her fortune in trust, and that. 


he is coming back presently to show her the papers. 


At a signal from me'you will bring her here, and after __ 


I have embraced her she will go with Dr. Bruce,— 
ignorant of what or who I am.” 
Miss Ross kept her counsel about the girl’s flight, 
hoping there still might» be a turn to her own ad- 
vantage. As Mme. Adamanti continued to talk about 


her child with a strange, embittered curiosity, Doctor — 


Bruce came in with the lawyer, and Belle retired. 


The will was soon prepared, but Mme. Adamanti . 
A experienced great difficulty in signing her name. When 


all was ready she summoned Miss Ross to bring ‘ Kitty.’ 
“She must know you as her benefactor, Dr. Bruce, 


without a hint that the bounty comes from me —Well 


where is Kitty?” she abene lee when Miss Ross en- 


tered alone. 
Bell was‘\ half abagted. half defiant. 
—“T don’t know.” 
. “What do you mean?” 


“Simply that the girl is not in 1 the pane She has 


run away.” 


Again Lady Clare raised herself to a sitting posture — : 


and glared wildly about, ringing her hands. 
“Gone? Gone! You have fooled me, then ? Begone 


yourself and never let me see your face again. But 


you will find her, Dr. Bruce? Go now and look for her 
—go at once .—_find her if you hope for mercy! Oh, 


devils! vipers ! to betray the innocent. Find her . or the 7 
curse of God shall pursue——” a ape eee 


pat 
2 
: 


‘She Nacped: and ae batls Okt that moment her 
PDE entered. Surprised by the unwonted scene he 
Ae to the bedside and involuntarily seized the wrist 
of his patient. A gesture from Doctor Bruce reassured 


him and the silence was only broken by the Heat ‘ 


moan of the sufferer. 

Suddenly the watchers were startled by a ring at the 
front door bell. Jerry knew that his mistress was 
dying and opened the door noiselessly. 


“JT have a warrant to search this house for one Hagar 
Taine, and to arrest the keeper, Clare Adamanti.” 


It was a Captain of the Military police who spoke, 
and a squad of armed men were with him. 

“Hush!” said Jerry ae and aia into tears. 
“She is dying.” 

“And the girl?”% 

“Has fled.” 


=A 
: 
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o might take the train to Cleveland and seek forgiveness Me 


a yee at the City Hall’ et mace er 


‘CHAPTER XX! : BAS chai ee. 3 Ls 
Hagar, after jenn Castle oni Aaa 
about the streets for a time entirely bewildered and . 
oppressed by the wildest apprehensions. That quarter — oF 
of the city was pervaded by the silence of Sunday. oe 
The air was cold, and the streets were comparatively 
deserted.. She was alarmed by the fact that several 
men who passed her stopped and eyed her strangely, Le 
and hastened her pace with a vague idea of getting as 
far as possible from the ill- “omened house where Ida had 
said all the inmates were “ Hag ars.” The name ‘now 
had in it some fearful meaning, and the thought. that 
they might pursue and capture her thrilled her with 
terror. She rushed along, not ne to look Heck lesb re) 
she should see them coming. __ ee 
- Her first impulse was to go to Mie: ‘Cieen’ S bone on 
(Vine Street, to which Lamont had taken her when they 
arrived at Cincinnati. But sr ippose the people of the 
Castle should come there in search of her? No, therisk 
was too great. She must go there to get her effects but 
‘she would wait until to-morrow, and then, perhaps, she _ 


=¥ 


_ from Dr. Taine and the mistress of Chestnut Grove. | PES a 
| Lamont had kept her i in ignorance of Dr, Taine’ S Aeagne 
- She had written to him several times—once after she a 
come to Cincinnati; but it suited her betrayer’ Ss pur re AS 
; pose not to send the letters, and he had destroyed them. oo 
At length, dazed by her strange surroundings | and # . 
well-nigh distracted by a sense of her desperate pre-~ 
- dicament, the words of the officer who arrested Lamont _ 
- occured to her :—* You may hear ee to ue ad- “ 


"e ignorant and indifferent as to where she was or whither 
her steps might lead. Her mental state was fast ap- 
proaching that phrase of ny which immediately 

_ precedes self-murder. 
Towards evening she found horeelt | in a quarter of the 
- metropolis which, by its squalid and unwholesome as- 
- pect spoke of the pinching poverty and degradation of 
its inhabitants, and told by signs of awful significance, 
- that even the most civilized part of the community was 
but one step removed from barbarism. Hagar instinc- 


tively felt that here she would be safe, as the denizens | 


of the villa district would never think to seek her among 


the wretched and obscure. Her meditations now. he 


gan to take a practical turn: Here she would find only 
ope who worked hard for their daily bread. Her 
purse was almost empty. By her own act she had lost 
the friends who had loved her, and with whom she might 
always have had a home. W hat was to prevent her 
from earning a living by the work of her hands? Now 
- and then, as “she went along she heard the voice of some 
humble housewife singing merrily, and a bevy of facia” 


—tentment. re 
A Yes, she would exchange the clothes she had for some 


midst would hide herself and Ber sorrow in one of the 
Helgiborng factories. 
A little further on she saw a group of women talking _ 
a ad laughing at the gate of a large manufactory. She 
accosted them on the pretense of inquiring her way, 
and when she said something about looking for work, 
some of. them giggled, eyed her from head to foot, and 
made a sneering remark about “hunting work on Sun- 
day.’ One of the forewomen seeing her ‘embarrassment 
sand: the tearful evidence of her distress, stepped for- 
cae ward, rebuked the girls, and said kindly :— | 
Foaraee You have met with misfortune % 2? Come in, and I will’ 


eee And bedroom. ‘The latter tie. 
“Miss Dayton” and explained that 

hands were boarded. and Sad at 
CUDIONSES | - . 


than @ ever. | loa: ie. codtinned ee wanderings, e 


- girls who passed her were a picture of mirth and con- « 


pike those they wore, and, finding a lodging in their 


eS Davis and J ones,” said Miss Dayton: « “are dontractorel! 
ier LOL army clothing and are very kind to the employes hee 


are earning a fortune for them: If you know how to run 
a sewing machine, or could learn quickly, you can make 


good wages here, and I can get lodgings for you with my | 


married sister, Mrs. J ohnson, who lives near by.” 
She asked no impertinent questions, and Hagar gave 


the brief explanation that she had lately lost her hus- 


band, and should be in absolute want unless she heard 


from her people. She said her name was “ Mrs. Smiles,” . 


but Miss Dayton who was a little hard of hearing, 
thought she said “ Miles.’ Hagar offered no correction, 
and was so introduced to Mrs. Johnson, whose lodger she 
became. 

Her first night’s experience in the realm of squalor 
was far from encouraging. Mrs. Johnson, in the kind- 


ness of her heart, got out her whitest sheets and pillow-. 


slips and did her best to make the stranger comfortable. 


- But just as Hagar was falling into a doze at midnight, 
Mr. Johnson came home from his regular Sunday pleas-. 


ures, and made the rest of the night hideous by boister- 


ous songs and a quarrel with his wife. The partitions 


of the old frame house were thin, and when the inebri- 


ate’s wife begged him to be quiet on account of a young ~ 


lady lodger in the spare room, Hagar heard him say : 


“Well, well, got a lodger, eh? And @ lady lodger at 


that ? Well, rl just go up and see what she’s like”. . 
Mrs. J ohnson prevented him only with great difficulty, 

and poor Hagar lay trembling with terror until near 

daybreak, when the drunken wretch became quiet. 


Then she fell asleep from sheer exhaustion and was not — 


awakened until ten o’clock when Mrs. Johnson came to 
her with some tea and toast and many tearful apologies. 
Hagar went to the City Hall directly after breakfast. 


She did not see Mr. Johnson. His wife assured her, 


however, that he would not be intoxicated again before 
Sunday. 
The Mayor was not in, but his lank Hen deel her a let- 


ter that had come in his honor’s care. She recognized ~ fe 


the hand-writing as Josephine’s, and took a cab that she 


might read it on her way to Vine Street. From it she | 
rovethod the news of Doctor Taine’s death. She gave — x 
may to an ecstacy of seg pen was Haake: the knowl: bs 


edge that his death was directly due to her conduct. 
Josephine referred to it as if supposing that Hagar al- 
ready knew the details, and in the same connection in- 


ce formed her that Mrs. Taine had gone to Boston for her 
- health leaving Chestnut Grove in charge of the servants, 
and had given out that she would spend the summer 


abroad. Josephine expressed the warmest friendship 
and keenest sympathy for Hagar, and, in conclusion 
said: “I am coming to Cincinnati as soon as I can 
make my preparations, to help with nursing the sick 
and wounded soldiers in the hospital there. If you will 
communicate with me, my dear Hagar, and let me know 
~ where to find you, we ‘might live and work together and 


comfort each other in these awful times. When this - 


strife is ended we may be alone indeed. The last ac- 
counts I saw of our friends at the front were sad 
enough: My dear husband had been wounded in the 
arm, James Taine was hurt by the fall of a horse that 
was shot under him, and poor Mark Kilbourne, a noble 


and gallant fellow, was among the dead. He fell at. 
Philip’s side while doing his duty like the brave man he | 
was.” Urging her to write soon and not to be cast down 


by the cruel wrong that had been done her, the letter 


: closed with the hope ee the friends might soon meet | 


in Cincinnati. 
“Yes,” she said, communing with herself, “ J osephine 
is sincere; I can trust her. And yet, since I have 


_ brought this sorrow upon myself why should I look to 
my former friends for comfort? Why dol notrely |. 
on myself now as I did when I took the ‘fatal step that 
hurled me into this abyss of wretchedness? No, no; 
ps Le will not let them see me; I will not tell them where 
~ Tam or what I am, but hide myself hee the anguish I 


have purchased by my folly.” 
_ She was in the midst of this ay train of thought 


- when the ee segs and the driver epeuedt the © 


- door. 


“This is the Wade: mum; see that brass pluie beside ; 


_ the door: Mrs. Green, Board and Lodging.” 


‘ Hagar recognized the entrance, but if she had f elt any | 
nace doubt it would have been removed by the apparition of 


ste the Trish, chamber- ‘maid who was outside sweeping the 
ae ee : mr 


i sf er 


_- suspiciously. 


by Vour Heiress. has. heard aie happened cs pre- 


vented our return, has she not?” an 
‘“ Vis, honey,” replied Biddy, looking with. a an stare 
into the young girl’s face. “ But shure,” she continued _ 


in a whisper, detaining Hagar at the door, “the divils i _ 
afther us all! what’s comin’ now, I declare!” Ne 
Thinking that she referred to the arrest of Mr. Smiles, 
Hagar merely said in an evasive tone; “ Nothing must — 
astonish us, Biddy. The enemy may be oy here in ol 
this city soon, for aught we know.” ~ iG 
~“Tndade, honey, she’s here already, she’s come wid’er 
childer, honey dear, an’ she’s not an hour in the house.” _ 
But Hagar went in quickly without waiting to hear 
Biddy’s remark. Meeting nobody in the hall, she hur- 
ried up stairs, and, on entering the apartment that had | 
been her own, found herself confronted by a bright, — 
golden haired little girl who ran away calling me Pe 
_ “Ma’ma, ma’ma, here’s a lady.” : ‘ 
Hagar was stunned and confused. Could this be the — 
rich and handsome wife of Lamont, and her children, 
of whom Ida had spoken? She had but a moment for. 
conjecture, for quickly | answering the child’s alarm, 3 
Mrs. Lamont came in from the adjoining room, Ln 
“T did not hear you he she said, eyeing Hag ar 


| “No,” the latter replied, With a rieed tremor i in her ee 
voice, c this was my apartment, and I was not aware ay 4 
had been let to another. I beg your pardon—’ Hagar 
had become deadly pale and was now greatly Aes, 
- and agitated in the presence of the woman she felt to be 
her enemy. She was unable to speak another word, and. a 
was retreating ‘slowly towards the door ae Cee 
“Are you the woman, then, who came here ar i 4 
Charles Lamont,—with my husband ? M, demanded Mean 
Lamont | fiercely— “ Speak, I say! are sae ee ‘ . 
devil who has robbed me of my husband : tae oe 


| counter, Hea could core fal voice to. a 3 
pee alarm at the menacing ePaper yes, a antag 


rade: and 1 that was. an ae name. 
A negro woman, Mrs. Lamont’s servant, came in. 

_ “Take the children into the bed-room, Dinah, and shut 
os the door,” said her mistress. 
ss Dinah glanced at the visitor, and obeyed. Hagar 
te le have made her escape, but the sense of danger 
_ which had at first transfixed her, was now giving place | 
to a different feeling :—she was prepared, if need. be, 
to set her betrayer’s wife at defiance. : 
“Do not think to deceive me, wretch, cried the South: 
, ern lady, fiercely ; 5 if it were not for my children, Vd kill 
you. ee ; 
a She rushed towards Hogar Papiaey as if to strike 
~ her, but the latter stood her ground without moving a 
muscle, and gazed at her scornfully. ; 
be “That would be a smaller wrong,” said Hagar calmly, 
“than your husband has done me. Do not blame me, 


He but 4 go for satisfaction to the villain who has cruelly 
a injured you, and ruined me!” 
eeiha Begone, woman, or I shall do you harm | Lie shriekail: 
oe Mrs. Lamont, “ Begone, begone, I say! Dll kill you!” 
oa Dinah having heard the excited voice of her mistress, _ 
came into the room again just in time to prevent a 
| tragedy, She seized Mrs. Lamont and held her, saying — 
a quickly to: Hagan okies 4 
eS Hor. de*Lord’s: Hae 20, young lady, go ‘afore its too | 
late!” : 
| Hagar turned abstractedly, and left. the room. Mrs. 
Lamont sank into a chair sobbing hysterically. 
is It had been a terrible morning for Hagar, and she 
s a elt Laine as she waited in Mrs. Green’s parlor coum 


Loin, oa apeky ahon duthitng of the ‘and case iy, Moe 
My “Lamont. For the moment, the wrong done herself. by — 
_ the: same mnan 0: He ae ted and outraged his wife 


madam, nor seek to avenge yourself by hurting me; | oy 


“When the landlady appeared Hagar rallied her ener: * 


gies and asked for the small portmanteau and hand-bag 
she had brought from Chestnut Grove. They contained 
only articles that were her own before she left home. 


She did not ask for a large trunk of wearing apparel | 


that Lamont had bought for her with Mrs. Taine’s 
money, in Canada. Mrs. Green was not over-civil, but 


said she would try to obtain the articles named by the 


next day, when neeat might send for them if she 
liked. 

“There’s a letter hoe for you that was left with 
Biddy the night you went away,” said Mrs. Green, fish- 


ing the letter out of a tall vase of common china on the _ 


mantle-piece. 


Hagar saw at once that it was in Lamont’s hand- ) 


writing, and her heart leaped, she scarcely knew 


whether with hope or dread. She quickly tore it open, 


and with a sudden “excuse me” to the landlady, read 


~ the missive. 


“ Dearest Kitty .” it ran, “the game’s up, and you os 


are entirely free, $0 far as I am concerned, to follow the 


bent of your own genius. You are doubtless a aware 
that your marriage with me at Hamilton was simply a 


-. farce? I needed diversion while laboring in Ohio, and 


you must confess that it was hardly my fault that Vou 


left your home clandestinely at three o’ clock on a bitter : 


winter’s morning. You remember, I warned you. 


Girls are sweet but foolish little things ! Or, is it rather — 
their wisdom that makes them seek such adventures ? | 


The presentation this evening to Lady Clare Adamanti, 
_ will give you the entree to the world of fashion. As 
dear Mrs. Taine said in one of her last letters to me, you 
were certainly very lucky to have fallen into such good 


hands,. Au revoir, Sweet Kitty! I must be off at once | 


to the Sunny South, where my wife and children are 


eps me. 
a devoted 
BENJ. Tr, 


So intense was her adele that: it was only by aa 
determined effort that she stifled the cry of agony that mise 


rose to her lips. 


“Bad news?” ‘Asked Mrs. Green, with a | malicious s 


twinkle in her eyes. Rehan 
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- “Yes,” replied Hagar, “very bad. My father is dead !”” 
With this she gave way to the paroxysm she could no 
longer suppress, and tearing the letter in pieces cast it 
from. her. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Green Bathered up the 
pieces and put them together for the diversion of her 
lodgers, and among the first to whom it was shown, was 
Mrs. Lamont. f 

Late that night a negro was admitted to Mrs. Green’s 
thouse, who was met in the hall by Dinah, and shown 
to Mrs. Lamont’s apartment. 

She had been awaiting his arrival for some time, 
and sat, as pale as a statue, before the dying embers 
on the hearth. 

The man who was tall and well dressed, approached 
her with marked deference. 

“Well, Colt?” said she, interrogatively, her voice 
sounding faint and husky. 

“TI saw the Colonel, Madam, and he sent this letter, 
which, he requested that you would please read. before 
asking me any questions.” — 

She took the note, opened and read it, and threw it 
upon the embers, where it slowly smoulder ed until it 
“was reduced to carbon flakes. 

_ “They are not going to hang him, then,” she said, 
sighing heavily, and leaning forward with her face 
between her hands. 

“No, madam; he has been exphansed in accordance 
with the terms of the new convention just signed by 
the Governments of Richmond and Washington, and will 
start for Memphis in the morning by steamer. The ex- 
‘change will actually take place at Vicksburg, so 
that he will be in the hands of the Union authorities 

for some little time yet.” 

“Very well, Colt; that willdo. But stay; did you ask 
Colonel: Lamont if he thought our troops were likely to 
capture this city ?” 

“T did, madam, and he said it was not at all unlikely. 
The tables are to be turned on the North by a concerted 
invasion by all the confederate armies, and Cincinnati 


ae will probably be one of the first cities taken.” 


_ “Then we may as well remain here. I shall never re- 
wie turn to New inet while ge een’ Butler is there, 


noe it be oe see hin jsned, the robber You re 
go now, Colt; I will decide on something j in a few days 
ao The negro withdrew, and Dinah was shortly after dis; 
missed for the night. Ca 
ss Mrs. Lamont sat musing for a while. “ Yes, it j is. true Aig 
that the reports I have seen were in N priors papers, — i 
as he says :—and they may have falsified the facts, or 
this woman may have been a Yankee emissary especially, ; 
deputed to ruin him in my opinion and in that of the — 
South. He loves me and is the soul of honor; EI | 
know it! But what of all these appearances ? “What: 
of this woman’s coming here to-day, the elopement from sae 
Cleveland, the sudden death of the old father? Itmay 
-have been another man !—yes another man commits the 
crime and he is charged with it to shield the Yankee! 
But his arrest in company with the woman in a house — 
_ like that! Conclusive, if true, but easily to be con- 
ceived as a telling chapter in the invention. But worst a 
of all the sore misgiving in my heart!” —— ae 
“Oh, God,” she cried, falling on her knees, and clasp- a 
ing her hands wildly, “help me to endure these tortur- — Be 
ing suspicions, or in Thy mercy, show me they are base- 
less!” She swept aloud for several minutes, but ‘was © 
startled by the approach of a small figure in a white 
_ night gown which clasped its arms around her neck and. *25 
said: rs 
“Oh Ma’ ma, dear, please don’t cry. any more ! 1 Pinas ra 
to bed; papa will soon come. It frightens Charlie and eee 
- me to hear you cry 80. ove Ma’ma, come.” 
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since. his ee for her rescue were en in 1 the head | 
by the sudden death of Madame Adamanti and the — 
i breaking up of her house. The fact that Dr. Bruce | 
- became Hope Vincent’s executor had been made public 
through the press, but every other detail was rigidly 
concealed by the doctor, to shield the young girl he 
was endeavoring to save and benefit. Spencer had 
therefore very naturally concluded that Hagar had 
either gone back to her home at Cleveland, or followed 
- the fortunes of the denizens of Castle Adamant. In 
either case she bad ‘passed. out of his life, as he sup- 
posed, and only recurred to him now as a sad memory. 
What was his astonishment one Sunday, after a meet- ° 
ing at the factory, on going with Miss Dayton to call 
on her sister, to meet Hagar face to face on the thresh- ae ilk 
old of Mrs. af ohnson’s house! She was going out for 
La walk, and would doubtless have passed on without. 
. noticing him had he not raised his hat, and exclaimed 
ina tone of wonder. | | 
“Miss Taine!” 
“ Hagar bowed per head and hesitated, uncertain ones 
to do or say. 
ee  Mivg..) ‘Miles, Nee Spencer, » said ee Dayton, 
: promptly introducing them. She had not understood. 
=, Dis exclamation, and he accepted the introduction with — 
as good grace as . he could, to Save Hagar from embarrass-- pe 


few \ words ie Mids agian. Dad. as soon as she was 
x aD, fede street, boas ae ae ‘to. his eon — 


tance to communicate, begged her to excuse him for 
|. @ moment, and rushed out to overtake Hagar. The 
«impulse was irresistible, for he felt that if he lost 
track of her then, she would somehow vanish from his 
“>. sight forever. 
es “T humbly beg your pardon, 1 Miss Taine, ” he said as 
_ he approached her, “I must venture to speak to you 
even though you refuse to answer.” - | 

Hagar stopped and turning her pale eu grief-marked 
face towards him, said sadly: 

“Why have you hunted me out, Mr. Spencer ? ? Can I 
not be left alone with my sorrow ?” 

“'Won’t you shake hands, and let me talk to you like a 
friend; am I such a stranger ? st 
ea eee You would remind me that you ‘saved my life. Yes! 
but I had been happier dead,” she said, with a bitter 
smile and a quiver of her lips. “ But there’s my hand, 

Mr. Spencer: it was not pride but shame that prevented ee 

me from extending it before.” Tears came as she said — 

this, and even the Elder was obliged to bring his hand- 
kerchief into requisition to prevent the beady drops 
that started from his eyes, from trickling down over his ~ 

manly beard. They walked on together. b 

“JT thought you had returned home, ” said Spencer, 
after a pause and with a touch of emotion he was strug- 
: - gling to conceal. 
ma ue “have no home, «, nepled Hag ar. “ But, no tier Bakes 
ane she continued in a tone of assumed - courage, eT Cann ey 
work on here andearn my living. All I ask is to be let =~ 
in alone by the people I have met in this city. You were 
/ there, at the house they called the Castle. Tren those 
Pr people maniacs ?” 
“Yes, I fear they were ;” said Spencer, netine: that she 
mentioned them with alarm—* but you need not dread 
them now. Madame Adamanti is dead, and I think the 
others must have left Cincinnati, for I have not seen one 
of them since.” 

“Oh! I do not fear them,” she replied. After ¢ some | 
hesitation she continued: “ You seem to be acquainted 
with Miss Dayton, and I hear that she has become acon- 

Me vert to your religion?” == A ye 
© Yes, Miss Taine; she is the niece ot one of. our - Bish: he 

_ Ops, and the Lord has mercifully brought her ae Evie 
Welt of the ee - ee er ee reverently,, | 
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“T must ask a favor of you, Mr. | Spencer. a 


“T should be happy to serve you,” he replied. ee 

“Tt is only that you will call me when speaking either — 
of or to me, Mrs. ‘ Miles,’ and not Miss ‘ Taine ;’ you for- 
get that I am a married woman,” said Hagar, with evi- — 


dent embarrassment. 
“Mrs. Miles?” he asked, as if speaking to himself. 


“T do not wonder that you are surprised—but I came 


by this name by | accident, and adopted it the better to 
conceal myself— 
“By accident ?” said the Elder, still perplexed. 


“Yes. I gave my name as ‘Mrs, Smiles,” but Miss 


| Dayton thought I said Miles—I don’t know if I did 
wrong in letting it pass; but I do not wish to create 
curiosity and suspicion by correcting it now, and must 
ask you to help me. Heaven only knows what I shall 
do!” She had spoken quite naturally until her final ex- 
clamation, which was uttered with poignant apprehen- 


sion and concern. Spencer was about to venture some 


words of encouragement, when she suddenly stopped 


and said ‘with coldness that sent a chill through 


him: 
“Please leave me, Mr. Spencer—I want to be alone.” 
“Ag you wish,” he said, raising his hat. “ But will 


you not let me be a friend? May I not have the priv- 


_ilege of seeing you sometimes ?” he paused, but, as she 


made no reply, went on. “Your request concerning — 


your name, I shall comply with faithfully. I do not 


think you did wrong in permitting the misunderstand- 


ing, for the right name being. only a fictitious one could 
never be of any use to you—”’ 

“You ask me to let you be my friend—but you know 
‘you cannot be a friend to anybody who is not one with 
you in religious belief. So you told my brother James,” 


said Hagar, as if she had been reflecting on this point : 


and had not noticed what he was saying. 
“TT submit that you misquote me, but whatever I said 
then has nothing to do with my proffer to you.” 
“Then leave me,” she replied, with her former cold- 
ness, “and if you are in earnest, let me have a few words 
with you at Mrs. Johnson’s ‘this evening.” With a 


slight inclination of her oth she Walked on. The elder 


| tne back i Pa eae aes 


It was a a fine raed afternoon, and elses Hagar 
oa taken led to a suburban quarter where the sweet — 
breath of returning spring fanned her cheeks, and the 
silence seemed propitious to her musings. But few 
DP one passed her during her walk. The pretty cottag- 
es on either side of the street, surrounded by trees and— 
_ shrubs that were beginning to ‘put forth their leaves, and 
_ garden plots in which the gardener had begun his work, 
looked so homelike that she sighed involuntarily when 
she contrasted the lot of their happy inmates with her 
own. Presently she was startled from her reverie by the - 
measured beat of muffled drums, and on reaching the 
next corner, saw it was a funeral cortege on its way to — 


the cemetery. It was evidently a soldier who was go- 
ing to his last rest, for officers in uniform occupied the es bees 
carriages, troops were marching with reversed muskets = 


‘beside the hearse, a squadron. of cavalry closed up be- a i 
hind it as a funeral guard, and a military band. was in at- ua i. 
_tendance. It was one of Ohio’s gallant sons who had ~ LA 
fallen in a recent battle. Hagar thought of James Taine, — 
of Will Sanders, of Mark Kilbourne....Obliged to wait — 
for the cortege to pass before she could proceed, she 
turned towards her lodgings and walked gloomily along, — 
oe the only wish in her heart being that she might also die. 
_ She would do nothing wilfully to bring her to that sol- 
-emn goal, but if God “would somehow relieve her of the | 
a ‘burden of what seemed her most hopeless life, she would x 
| _ think it the kindest blessing He could give. — me 
On her return home she found the Elder. awaiting © 
Mae ‘They conversed for some time in Mrs. Johnson's — 
: aio and Spencer felt a re- -awakening of his old inter- | : 
est, while Hagar seemed not averse to his confidence in. f 
satu her misfortune. He told her the published facts about — 
aot Lamont, and she gave him an outline of her Se 


i ‘ 


: ‘With her head bowed in ances Koni 
He . and wringing her dainty hands in cruel self- bonus ane. | 
said at the close of her story : | %, 

“And thus I sank deeper and deeper into the aby ss 
he had made for me, and into. which I ue the nig ‘ 
ai madly left my home!” 
_ All was now ea ae to the Elder, a i 
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that ona De en. tikély to win ie to iis f ait ; fon it . 
was evident, he thought, that she had been contemplat- - 
ing his. Zion as a possible retreat, and it only remained 
for him to paint the scene in attractive colors, and ad 
might have the pleasure of guiding her thither himself. 
Other fancies accompanied these in the young ae 
missionary’s mind. He felt a genuine compassion o 
towards the unfortunate creature, but perhaps that 
_ was not a sufficient motive for all the trouble he subse- Ve 
- quently took to serve her. When in reply to his queries’ 
_ she gave him to understand that she would not under 
any circumstance make her whereabouts known to her 
former friends, or to the members of Doctor Taine’s con- © 
gregation, he told her frankly that he could assure her a 
kind reception among “the saints” and invited her to 
prayerfully reconsider the opinion she had expressed of 
- them on a former occason. _ are 
“There is no reason,” said Spencer, in his ‘most — 
gracious tone, “why your misfortune should be known, _ 
for many young widows have been converted to the ae 
gospel; but if it were, our people would receive you with 
the deepest sympathy as a victim of the systems we 
ae oppose and denounce.” — cA y ay 
When the interview had reached a very iteresne HR 
_ stage, and the Elder was satisfied he had sown seed 
that would be likely to yield a fair return, he was re- 
minded by the striking of the clock that it was nearly 
CHS for him to repair to the hall at the factory for his 
evening meeting. After tea Hagar consented to attend 
with Miss Dayton, and was for the first time introduced — 
to other converts wae were going. in the Elder’s company — 
py to Utahs jt) oe 
+ -Dazzled. by the Laeitine picture the Elder had drawn f 
of the Mormon Zion, most of his converts were eager to 
set out for that new “Land of Promise’? It was ar- 
- ranged that the faithful should go by rail to Council © 
Bluffs in time to join the regular autumn eos 
train of the chureh. From that point they would | Ae: 
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other persons with whom Hagar had become acquainted — 
at the factory, were starting for Council Bluffs with 
Spencer and his lieutenants, Hagar labored on at the 
_ factory without deciding to join the Mormons. In spite 
of the friendly sentiments and enthusiasm of those 
- about her, and a restless desire to seek some distant 
refuge, she could not overcome her earlier impressions, — 
caused by the frightful details of the Mountain Meadow 
Massacre, and other crimes she had heard imputed to the ~ 
Mormons. But an event occurred at this time which 


quickly determined her to at least quit se eats: with 


them. 

One day news was brought that the Union armies in 
Kentucky had been overthrown by the Rebels, and that 
the Rebel General Heth, was marching on Covington 
with an enormous force of hungry and victorious troops. 
Covington, the report said, would surely fall into the 
hands of the Rebels next day, and Cincinnati would then 
be given the alternative of unconditional surrender or 
immediate bombardment. The entire city was thrown 
. Into a panic by this startling report, and at every hour 

fresh details were circulated which made the alarm still 
- greater. The Governor of Ohio had sent for General 

Lew Wallace, a gallant officer, who had been displaced 

in the field by a blunder on the part of his superiors, | 


_ to organize the Militia of Ohio to assist in repelling the — 


threatened invasion. With 40,000 raw recruits he had 
thrown up fortifications around Covington, which were 
sufficient, added to the rapid approach of Buell’s army, 
to convince the audacious Heth that the game could not 
be bagged so easily as he anticipated. But the “ Peace 
Democrats” declared that the resistance of the militia . 
would be useless ; and Spencer, in speaking of the pros- 
pects among his Mormon friends, ridiculed the idea of 


their confronting the Rebel army, and predicted that 


the city merchants, dry-goods clerks, and laborers who 


- composed Wallace’s force would run away like a flock — e ¥ 


of sheep before a band of wolves, the moment they saw 


_ the grim veterans of Shiloh and Donelson coming down nee c 


upon them like an avalanche of fire. 


Hagar, though more indifferent to the aiponmniee aye - 
_ danger than any of the heres “was not tom neptune ae 
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the alarm which was visible in every direction. Armed 
men were hurrying through the streets; in the squares - 
squads of volunteers of as motley appearance as old 
squads of volunteers, of as motley appearance as old 
mouthed Sergeants, some of whom assumed the swagger 
they thought indicative of military prowess, while ig- | 
norant as cattle of all but the merest rudiments. Sev- 
eral regiments in new uniforms with their bright: ac- 
coutrements flashing in the sunlight, their star-decked 
banners floating gayly, and their bands playing the 
merriest tunes, arrived by rail and marched past the 
window of Hagar’ s lodging. All day long she could. 
hear the sound of martial music, the loud huzzas of 
voung recruits, the roar of distant cannon, and the near- 
er rattle of musketry at the drill- grounds, until she 
thought that the vague cant of Spencer to the effect that 
“The prophets were now to be fulfilled,” really had a 
tangible significance. In this state of mind Miss Day- 
ton found her a few days before the company were to 
- set out for the Missouri, and it required but little per- 
-suasion to determine Hagar to cast her lot with them. 
Before it became generally known that Heth had been — 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat, and that Cincinnati was 
safe, for the present, from sack and pillage, the little 
band of “Saints” were on their way, Hagar appearing — 
like the only penitent among them. The others were 
gay and boisterous as if engaged in a picnic; she was — 
sad and quiet as if going to her doom. 

It was a strange, if not an imposing sight} that 
greeted them on their arrival at the Mormon rendezvous: 
_A picture of human experience which has, apparently, 
passed away to be seen no more forever. Assembled 
on the plain near the outskirts of a small rambling vil- 
lage was a motley crowd of between 500 and 600 men, — 
women and children, with their meagre effects, and with 
the wagons, oxen, horses and mules which their co-relig- 

- jonisty had sent a thousand miles for them, all ready to 

. plunge into the wilderness. 

) By the arrival of Elder Spencer’s party the last cause 

of delay was removed and the order was issued for a | 

start at break of day on the morrow. | 
The: saci. capa were a Polyelot and heterogeneous as- 


ee fa English Welch. ad Sound bh os Beene. ; 
a sprinkling of American and partially Americanized Aa, 
converts, similar to those brought on by Elder Spencer. 


The English “ saints ” spoke. a diversity of dialects 
almost as irreconcilable as the language of the Swiss _ ‘ 
and the Welshmen, and Hagar could not believe at first 
- that they all hailed from ‘‘ Merry England.” The sexes 
were about equally divided, and she did nothearaword = 
among them about polygamy. They were all anxious 

to be en route towards the Zion they had came sofarto 
find, but a healthy state of discipline was maintained 


_ by the Elders in charge, and their movements were char api: 
acterized by almost military order. = ~— ay 
Spencer showed Hagar and Miss Dayton over the : 
encampment and explained that the company was called be 
a traveling “Stake of Zion” and divided into sections — 
of ten, each of which was under the immediate charge 
of some reliable ‘“ Brother ;” that ten of these sections 
~ composed another subdivision, subject to the direction 
of the Elder placed in command, and that the whole was 
ee under the guidance of the Captain or President. Thus 
every Man, woman and child in the train had his allotted — 
_ place and duty, both in camp and on the march. Hagar 
felt despondent, but was carried on by the novelty of — 
oe the scene, the mirth and rural jollity of the people, and | 
the busy preparations for the start. She realized 
fully that she now had either to share the journey _ 
of the emigrants, or go penniless and alone to one of 
othe! neighboring towns; and when they told her she 
had been placed with Miss Dayton in Elder Spencer’s 
Wee hundred, she silently acquiesced. Those to whom 
7s she- had been introduced addressed her as “ Sister 
“Miles,” and one old saint who had occupied the honor- 
able post of “assistant working gardener ” on the estate | 
of an Earl not far from Coventry, expressed the opin- | 
jon of several who had met her in the camp, ‘when nes 
said that ‘ she looked like a bird of Paradise among a lot 
of barn-yard fowl.” There was an appearance of refine-_ 
ment and gentility about her in spite of her poor 
ron and the ravages made on her beauty by 1 month 
ee and antiety. _ Many oe thee coarse but good 


¥ 


the widow fe ay “bine acl oe had beau Killed 3 in one | 


eee 


oat, the combats: aca se in May. This was sufli- 


Fey as 


ae scandal to account for ‘the f eb Hie she was 
: ap a oe their curiosity in 
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CHAPTER XOX. 


| 


We are the true born sons of Zion, 
Who with us that can compare? 
We are the royal branch of Joseph 
The bright and the glorious morning star; 
Oh! We are the true born sons of Zion! 
“Orne Song. 


Then followed a long wee dreary pilose such as | 
the people of n'o other age or country have seen the like 


of. Travellers of to-day who fly along in palace cars can ~ 


form no conception of. that dreadful journey. For days 
at a time not a drop of water could be had that was fit to 


drink; fuel was equally scarce, and the hard rations of — 


squalid poverty offered but slender comfort to one of 


Hagar’s mould, whose physical and mental condition 


was on the verge of utter prostration. 
To add to the horrors of hunger, thirst, bore heat 
and blinding dust, the train was attacked by Indians 


near the crossing of the North Platte, and was only 
saved by a stratagem of Spencer. 
\ The Indians were posted in an old stockade which had. 


formally been a stage station, and were trying to burn 
the Mormon encampment during a stormy night. They 
had already stampeded a large part of the stock, and the 
train was in great jeopardy owing to the craven coward- 


ice of the emigrants, se the short- ‘sightedness of une Oe 


- commander. 


Unknown to all pone Hagar, whom he took care to 


inform in case he should be killed, Spencer extempor- 


ized a bombshell by loading a large iron bake-kettle 


with powder, shot and scraps of iron. He fixed a short — 


fuse to it, and wrapped it round and round with strong 
wire. Then, at the risk of his life, he approached the 
stockade in the darkness, and threw his infernal ma- 
chine into the midst of the Indians. An explosion imme- 


diately followed which drove from the’ stockade all Bee 


whom it did not kill or maim: is 
The Mormons thought it a thunderbolt ot Aete 


‘Their courage was revived, and next morning: their As 


: acy Aepkedehing from the Westward. 

~The loss of the stock which the redskins took away 
with them was a sad blow to the train, and caused the 
- company much delay and privation. But they struggled 
on, sustained by their faith and by the hope of a better 


| _ time which awaited them in Zion. Many and loud were 


the murmurs at times, and often among those who made | 
the strongest pretensions of religion, but no complaint 


' : escaped Hagar’s lips, though she was approaching a 


crisis which she might well dread. 

The train finally reached Bitter Creek, one of the 

dreariest sections of the route, towards the middle of 

- October, and though still far from Zion, the chilly 
nights and frequent storms spoke gloomily of approach- 

ing winter. Hagar had been ill for some time with 


Mountain fever, and had become so enfeebled that much | 


anxiety was f elt for her. 
One day as the wagons were jolting and grating over 
_ the rocky-road of a steep and narrow canon they were 


: ‘ descending, word was brought to Dr. Richardson (a. 


- young returning missionary who was a mere tyro in 
~ medicine) that Sister Miles had suddenly become worse 
and required immediate attention. Her wagon, how- 
ever, was half a mile ahead of the doctor, and when he ar- 

: rived he found some of the women attending her, and — 
that she had been prematurely delivered of a male child. 
There had been deaths and marriages, but this was 
the first and only birth that had occurred during the 
journey, and it created a momentary sensation, which 
was only prevented from developing into a demon- | 
‘stration of a somewhat coarse character, by the critical 
state of the young mother’s health. <A halt of but one 
day could be allowed the poor sufferer for repose, so 
precious was every moment if they would pass the 
mountains before the roads were blocked with snow. 
The little stranger was not destined to become either 


. aie joy or sorrow to its desolate and broken-hearted 


mother. It was very frail from the first, and after a 


Zo few days, had passed away. Hagar named him Ishmael 
when they took his tiny body from her and buried it 


_ there in the sands of the desert, and among the mourn- 
ers who bore it ie its aiid esting pine, the saddest LWaR. ; 
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G rcheer ahs boleyes the scene was ‘but the prec 0" 
of one more solemn still, when they should be called o O 
‘to bear its mother toa grave as lonely. © i 

But, thanks to a strong constitution, she soon after- 

a “wards began to mend and was much improved in health — 
before her arrival at Salt Lake. Some wagons from 
the Mormon settlements laden with fresh vegetables and 
other provisions, met the train at Green River, adding 
greatly to the comfort and happiness of the company 
for the remainder of the journey. They were, however, | 
delayed by snow and bad roads and only emerged from 4 
the wintry gorges of Emigration Canon, on November | 
‘10th, and caught a glimpse of the beautious Valley of — 
- the Lake, with the silvery Jordon winding through ease 

from South to North, and the “ City of the Saints)” is 

that looked like paradise to their weary eyes, lying far _ 

below them in the midst of leafless trees. The circle — a 

Pa ees OL mountains covered with glittering snow, formed Pe 

suitable frame for the dull oe landscape of the 

: valley. 55 

The sun was setting in all his splendor beyond a pee 
great blue lake of brine, as the emigrants hurriedly and 
merrily formed their last camp, regarding their perils” 

and hardships as nothing now that the goal was reached, _ 
which seemed even more fair than their faith had pie- x 
tured it. | eae ce 
The next day broke bright anal warn and an ‘cave 
start was made towards the attractive looking town, va 
that some half suspected would vanish during the 
ant On account of the wretched condition of the | 

roads, it was evening when they reached the “ Emigra: i 

tion Square,’ ” a ten acre plot on the southern side of 

the town where the Mormon recruits camped. on their ay i 

arrival. Much of the illusion of the previous eyening — 

1 faded on a nearer approach, the frightful roads alone _ 

8 = _ being sufficient to cause criticism and apprehension. ~ 

The houses were small, poor-looking and much scat- 

_ tered; the ere broad, deserted and “overgrown wi 


ie 


Tes 


Ge hy, thickets shea the square, “The wagons sank 0 

ee axles in the mud, and the square itse lo 
on low and marshy ground, Pea esc e 
as a ae of De cals was 


that night i in camp. ines Dacor was Ais io receive 
his niece and take her to his home. The Mormon Presi- 
dent and his counsellors, together with other magnates, 
4 a hearty welcome to the land of promise. 

natical old lady, was at the square with one of her 


. had resounded throughout Zion during the past year, 


she must make her home with them for the present. 


ter and comfort as they could provide. The entire com- 


_ former trades, or being quartered on such brethren as 


ing homes, and were soon made members in full stand- 
ine Of the families into which they were received, by 


‘them this timely shelter. 
a was never in a more flourishing condition. 


_ pany of emigrants was not slow in gaining general cur: 


away, and by the young fellows in the neighborhood who 
that Hagar was domiciled at his father’s house ; 
) ben he went to Brigham Young’s office a few days 


had come out to greet the company, and to give them 
Spencer’s mother, a kind and intelligent, but very fa- | 
daughters, to meet the young missionary (whose praises. 
: and they received Hagar most cordially, insisting that. 


- Many of the emigrants were no less kindly dealt with : 
by relatives, former acquaintances, or new-found > 
_ friends, who - now came forward to offer them such shel- ~ 


_ pany were almost imperceptibly. absorbed ina few days, 
some going to the country towns in the various parts of — 
: Utah according to the allotment made by the Mormon 

| _ leaders, others finding employment in Salt Lake at their We 


~ were able to provide for them during the winter. Most 
_of the young girls and widows had no difficulty in find-— 


- becoming the “ plural wives” of the brethren who gave. 


ee - It was only the year previous ian Boueress passed its ‘ 
first law against Mormon polygamy, and the practice | 


_ The fact that there was a young American widow of: 
4 ‘good family and education among the newly arrived com- 


-rency, and Spencer was not oniy taken to task concern-  __ 
ng mer, by a certain young ‘lily of the valley’ to whom 
. he had given ; more or less definite pledges before he went _ 


, that dignitary, after commending him 
and congratulating him on the suc- 
rallied. eae Pen. the raat deed ae 


Ss 


Miles whee” praises had reached him ‘from several 
sources. 


What do you say, bepthor Edwin,” asked the Moruise @ ca 
prophet, addressing in a good-natured way, a man with —. 


full dark beard whom Spencer had greeted on entering as — 
Bishop Langley —‘ Shall we cut him off for this contuma- . 


cious conduct? If the young elders go on in this piace 
the authorities will not be able to get any wives at all.” 
“T don’t know about that, Brother Brigham,’ the 


Bishop replied, “but I was just telling Brother Heber — 


when Brother Spencer came in, that I consider I have 
the first claim on the young widow, sister Miles, and for 


this reason: She’s come all the way from the Missouri 


in one of my wagons, and she’s lived on my bacon and. 


meal nigh on to three months. Now brethren, including is 


you, Brother Spencer, state your claims.” 


Though the conversation had turned on a mere jest, 


the Bishop spoke seriously, and both Brigham Young 
and his counsellor Heber C. Kimball, were greatly 


amused by his rejoinder. The prophet winked slyly ab 8 


Kimball and Spencer, and then said: 


“Tt strikes me, Brother Edwin, that you are a little | 


out in your reckoning, ‘and for this reason,’” he con- 


tinued, quoting the Bishop, “that the pretty widow | 


came all the way from the Missouri in a Church wagon, 
and has lived fully three months, and is still living on 


Church bacon and meal—for when you donate wagons, — : 


bacon, meal or anything else for the use of the Church, 


it belongs to the Church. Il leave that to Brother 


Heber ; and, therefore, as head of the Church and Chief 


of. the plideratian fund, I hold that the first choice falls _ ‘ 


tome. What do you say to that, Brother Heber ?” 


“‘ Most emphatically correct—nothing more certain,” re: = 


plied the prophet’s first Counsellor with a twinkle in his — 


small brown eyes. He then passed his hand over his 


- bald head, which was as round as a bullet, and contin- 


ued—‘ But as I come in for a second choice and am so 


much better looking, I guess both you and the Bishop. 7 : 


may as well give in. If the pretty widow wants money 
she'll have Langley; if she aspires to high station, o 


course she’ll take ihe Presiden. pus is she’ Ss lookin’ for ee 


beauty, ?m her man.” 


Fhis was inerely a bit of characteristic by: play. on 1 the : ie, c 


- part of Brother Heber, it being a point of honor with 


him to have his joke whenever occasion offered. He 


_ was a merry old soul, and often kept the prophet out of 
. the blues by his funny sayings. 


“Well,” said Bishop Langley, stretching out his legs, ; 
and shoving his hands deep down into his trousers’ 
pockets—“ so far I’ve got the wind of you both, for ve 


seen her, and she’s just A 1, a little fagged and worn out 


by the trip, but all there, and as pretty asa peach. The 
first fine day ’'m going around to take her fora sleigh 
ride and show her the town and the Surrounds coun. 


SEV he 


“ But you have not ae airoduced: have you, Brother 


Langley ?” asked Spencer, who was not over pleased by 


the remarks he had been listening to. ; 
“Barely. I met her on the street with your sister. a 
“My own belief is that she will remain a widow for 
some time to come. She is deeply grieved by her be- 


reavement, and nothing would shock her more at present 


than an offer of marriage, no matter who made it.. Of 
this Iam certain. But, of course, its no affair of mine ; 
I only feel the same interest i in her as in other mombets 
of my company.” 

The subject was presently pe eg and the TG uhas : 


_ resumed his official dignity, which aucety reduced the 


others to seriousness. 
With the setting in of winter, Hagar’s experiences be- 


- gan in earnest. The mountains were a sealed barrier be- 


tween her and the world, and she was entirely isolated in 
the stronghold of the Mormons. The snows were unusu- 
ally heavy in the higher passes, and for four months, 
communication with the civilized world was almost sus- 
pended. e | 
But withal, Hagar found the abeliiston Hot unpleasant 


in her then state of mind, and soon became so much iin- © 


terested in the habits, practices, characters and beliefs © 
of the people with whom her lot had been so strangely 


east, that the time passed quickly. While remaining 


entirely free from the influence of their teachings, she 


observed closely every phase of their life with which 


she came in contact. Her circle of acquaintance was, 
Serres extended, and included before the end of win- 
a ae the a prinelpal famntiios ¢ in er Peet ot Zion. 


home, and gave music lesson to some of h girls 
to those of a few. other families who had pianos. 


> 


ae she seemed ¢ a brilliant | musi ian, and 


: CHAPTER TEXT 


ee es ue Love never fails to master what he finds LO 
2 _-- But works a different way in different minds; : 2 ; 
La eee ‘The fool penepiens and the wise he blinds. ie 


—Dryden. 


hier: a few mouthed in the Mormon Capital under the 442 
- “most favorable circumstances for observation of their 
peculiar institutions, it must be admitted that Hagar 

_ was thinking much more of how and whither she might 
> escape than of permanently linking her fate with theirs. ~ 
In the Spencer family she had been a favorite from ~ 

the first. So far from being a burden she endeavored 
= _ to repay them for shelter and food by assisting with the Bis 
~ housework, and by plying the needle continually for 
some member of the household. But before she had 
been with them two months the scarlet fever broke out | foe 
- among the children, and she was induced by her friends 
. to move temporarily to Bishop Langley’s house. _ See 
_ he Bishop had been several times to call at the Cae 
Spencer’s for the express purpose of seeing her, and 
had generously offered her a home on the condition that 3 
she would open an elementary school for the young Be: 
children in his ward, especially some ten or twelveof his 
own, and teach one or two of his girls music;ashe had 
‘been urging for some time Hagar now decided to accept ey 
his offer. 3 
_. Bishop Langley’ 3 ieee. was at that time one of the — Pe 
best and most spacious in Salt Lake City. It wasa 
plain quadrangular structure two stories high, with — 
wings of one story added on three sides, and all built of ~ 
sun-dried brick, or adobes. Three of his wives and their _ 
ee dwelt in this mansion. It was oe oe 


Hagar crossed the plains. This was a fare Ay Ge 


_ tinction which was not then enjoyed by half a dozen 
_ families in Utah, and the Bishop’ S sons and daughters, 


thirteen in this house, ranging in age from two months 
to eighteen years, made that piano a constant topic 


of boastful conversation among their envious Play- 
fellows. 


The rooms were large and numerous at were divided 


into three distinct suites, the parlor and entrance hall _ 


_ being the only neutral ground. In each suite was a sit- | 
ting-room. dining-room, kitchen and several bed-rooms. ° 


Hagar had become accustomed to the etiquette of 
polygamy during her sojourn at the Spencers, where two 
_ wives lived under the same roof and took their meals 
at the same table. She had there heard of the perfec- 
tion of Brother Langley’s domestic arrangements. Dur- 
ing her stay she had also discerned that the real Mrs. 


Spencer was a woman of considerable culture and talent, 
while the other was much her inferior, and looked upon 
drudgery as her lot. The elder wife had acquainted — 


Hagar with the fact that “Sister Amanda, ” as she 


called the other, had been given by her to her husband 


as Sarah had given Hagar, her handmaid, to Abraham, 


and the young girl, hearing so much of these Biblical — 


- comparisons became more and more ashamed of her 
- own name and prayed Gevounly, that these people might 
~ never find it. out. 

As soon as she made known her determination to ac- 
cept the Bishop’s hospitality on the terms he had named, 
he came for her in his handsome sleigh with bells jing. 
ling merrily, and moved her to his home which stood 
in the most pleasant part of the town. The house was 


surrounded by a grove of sweet locusts the bare branches _ = 


of which were swarming with little brown snow birds 
that left the ground with whirring and chirping, and 


seemed to be gossiping about the Bishop and his com- — 


panion as they dashed up the icy road to the front door. 


The Bishop gallantly helped his visitor to alight and — 
led her to the drawing room. sNobody met them ab the. 


door ; nobody was visible. 
E must present you to my wives, Sister Miles, x te 


said, nervously. “ Brother Brigham Says I’m ‘one. of oS 
the best eprOnene of a patriarch o of old, in n the church. 


iy he 


pes 


= ay ve out fees wives ‘and hire children | in thit Shoes 


and yet you could hear a pin drop. But you'll soon see. 
how itis. Ah! Sister Miles, allow me to introduce you 
to my wife, Sister Eliza,” he said, as a pale and haggard 
looking woman, attired in a threadbare alpaca dress, 
came into the room. gazing awkwardly about, and 
stretching out her neck in a strange manner as she ex- 
tended her clammy hand to the visitor. - 
“How do ye do,” said Sister Eliza ‘in @ high pitched 
drawling voice, while eyeing Hagar from head to foot. 
“So they’ve got scarlet fever at Sister Spencer’s, eh? 
Well Lallus said as they wa’n’t very healthy lookin’, an’ | 


& I don’t think they be.” 


Hagar was trying to say satienhing $ in reply when the 
_ Bishop interrupted good naturedly : gas 

“T was going to tell you that Sister” Eliza, though an 
excellent woman, is a leetle bit deef—caused by the 
privations she went through coming out of Nauvoo in 
°46. But she’s an own cousin of the Prophet Joseph, 


anda true latter-day saint. As the best spare room 


we've got is in her part of the house, you will make 


your home with her, and I’m sure yowll like her when > 
youre better | acquainted. ” Then laying his hand 
~ affectionately on his wife’s shoulder, and putting his — 
lips close to the ear she turned towards him, ‘ Sister 
Miles,” he said, “will be in presently ; just tell Sister 
“Hulda to step here a moment.” | 
But the Prophet’s cousin only looked puzzled and 
said “Hey?” and he was obliged to lead her out and 
eall “ Hulda” himself. 
Hagar began to wonder how she was going to like her 


new home ; and however much she feared that it must 


‘possess unpleasant features, she rightly guessed that 
it possessed a novelty from which she might derive some 


~ benefit, since she had thrown off dread and timidity and 
see adopted interest in their stead. ~ 


After a brief pause during which she Pieoceted the: < 


te scanty contents of the parlor, the Bishop came back — 


i 


followed by a stout woman with very fat red hands and 
ruddy features, whom he introduced as “ Sister Hulda. ” 
_ She appeared to be about thirty, and had a very square 


head thinly covered with short, sandy hair. An un-— Bes 
ue S gantle observer would have been more likely to’ Haves 


a 


aa 


oe 


Fy 


- geemed ‘rather confused. He had given wotice to” 


2. «No, Edwin, | wont. Isha n’t come sow. ” showed 


- taken her Yor the fanlly paeheryonier ee lle - 
of the Harem. She was, in fact, an ordinary sample of oy 
- the Scandinavian peasants who join the Mormons,a plain, - 
coarse, but good natured and tractable being, not only | 
useful but indispensable in the settlement of a new 

country. Her redeeming point was that she lacked the | 
boldness which Hagar had remarked in others resem- a 
bling her; her face was red with ees and she was oe ‘ 
~ palpably embarrassed. Beir < 
- Sister Hulda merely said “ good day” » in a faint 
voice, and seemed glad to return to her kitchen work, ee 
in which Hagar’s arrival had interrupted her. 
For a moment after her exit, the Bishop himself — 


“Sister Amelia,” of his arrival, but she had not yet — 
appeared, and he foresaw trouble in that yates ce 
After making a few commonylace remarks to fl an= 
the time, he said :-— = Ses eae 
“Well, Sister Amelia is certainly detained. ae must 7 
see what oe her, if you oy LL enclys excuse me a oe 
moment.” oe 

Hagar was interested i in hee experience, ‘and surveyed 
the room complacently during her host’s absence. Sie 

~The Bishop found Sister see in hor, bedroom: in 
a hostile frame of mind. | 


_ emphatically, in the midst of her tears. “ Tt is very < 
cruel of you to bring: that strange widow here—she’s — 
been the talk ever since she came to the Valley. And 
then for you, after telling me, aS you did the other day, 
that she ‘reminded you of an old. sweet- -heart,’ to fetch — 

- her into the house and ask me to - receive her ! i 1 say Stee 
very cruel :—and I sha’ n’t do it, no, never.” 

It was quite evident that Sister Amelia was ‘not. as ae. 
reek as the partners of the Bishop’s joys to whom = 
‘ Hagar had been introduced. Her mode of objecting : 
_ was rather persuasive than declaratory, but none the 
less effective on that. account; indeed, the. Bis 10 
thought it more so, as he could readily overcome f 
“nounced obstreperousness, but. was Sues by S ste 
_ Amelia’s Ope Iss tactics. es i oe 


a Ve Dae repeating that she knew very well what it~ 
would come to, and that she could not have believed 
her dear Edwin would be so cruel to her. Though the 


ee _ from the city, nothing that he said concerning his dis- 
_ interested motives could convince Sister Amelia that 


he had not formed a nice little scheme f or adding the _ 


Der strange widow” as No.7 to his already moderately 
5 “numerous family. At last he became angry, with the 
- usual result that Sister Amelia fell into a speechless” 
~ sulk, and became as immovable as if she had grown to 
the spot. where she sat. As he was taking his leave 
after mumbling something about her having a temper | : 
like a mule, she said between her sobs: 
“Don’t you remember that you promised never to take’ 


another wife if 1 would have you? We are not two = 


years married, and yet——” 
“Never mind, ” said the Bishop, angrily, “your bad. 

conduct and jealousy have long since absolved me from 
that promise, and I am now free to do as I please. You 
eee ~ needn't expect me to get over your stubborn dis- 
= obedience for some time!’ She called to him as he 
went out, but he shut the door with emphasis, and de-_ 
 scended to the parlor where Hagar was beginning to f eel 
és mpaticnt: : 

“T guess you'll have to excuse Sister Amelia to- day, 
- but of course you'll meet later on. She has been rather 
spoilt by the rest of us, especially by Hulda; but she’s 
a nice girl and has a first-rate education—plays the ~ 
_ piano too—not so well as you do, but right well, con- 
- sidering. You'll like her, I think, ‘and as she’s a strong 
‘dislike to house- work, IT wary to have her help you in the 
: school. Hi 

He moved bout es as ha bpplee: but finally 
ws - took a chair facing Hagar, leaned back with his hands 

~ clasped over his head, and continued : — 
= “Well, Sister Miles, what do you think of the great 
- Latter-day work by this time?” _ 
oe Many of the Saints had asked her the same question, — 
nd this was not the first time the Bishop had broached 


= 


re ty 


r in. Pa sees voice and: ce friendly avgeaiien : : 


_ Bishop had three other wives at the farm, a few miles” 


s ib je es. she was m not, ees belly, et Saas — a 


Aol an mach impressed with alll I Cayce seen $ but, you 
know, I have only been here about two months. It is 


certainly wonderful to see what the Saints have done in _ 
a perfectly wild country in fifteen years, it proves that — 


_ God has blessed them,” she said earnestly. 


“You are quite right, quite right, but how do you like 


the institution of celestial or plural marriage? Of 


course, as you have not yet received the gift of the 


holy ghost, you will not understand its awful mysteries 


- —but, I mean simply regarding it with worldly eyes, 


as yet only partly opened by the first reception of he 
gospel ?”” 

“T fear,” said Hagar, after a. ‘otioutaryhe te 
“that I am not yet prepared to answer as to that.” © 

“ But, for yourself; you can tell whether your faith 
is sufficiently strong to warrant you, to enable you, to 
- enter the celestial estate.” | 


“You forget, Bishop Langley,” she said, sadly, with — 
her eyes cast down, “that being so. lately LEIS Le 


— could not think of —of marriage. iB 

“Oh! forgive me,’ he replied, lowering his voice, 
and speaking apologetically. “I was over-zealous ; 
the fact is we see very few women here like you, Sister 
Miles, and as for myself, I know how to appreciate a 


fine woman. You might not think it, but it’s quite true, | : 


that my family, the Langleys of Ohio, i is one of the high- 


est- toned families in the West. Of course they’re down 
on me for joining the Saints, but as I expect to repay | 
_ their spite by aiding in their final salvation in the world | 


to come, I don’t much mind what they think of me now. 


I’m only forty-three, pretty well off, and I expect to— 
be at the head of the church some day (this, in confi- _ 
dence, of course.) I don’t suppose I’m quite perfect, but 


you can ask my wives, and see for yourself what kind | of 
aman I am. When you learn how this house is managed, 
J want to take you out to my farm; its a sight worth 


‘seeing in summer: all my little tow-heads helping with _ 
the crops, and picking mulberry leaves for the silk- 
» worms. J sent twenty bushels of cocoons East, last es 


year.” 


The Bishop continued in this strain’ for some time, oe 
ee his companion fully conversant, a all ae a 


e 
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‘ae ~ himself and his worldly affairs. She was then resigned 
to the care of Sister Eliza, in whose house she was to 
reside. 

Hagar evinced considerable tact in her singular posi- 
tion; she made a success of the school, and not only 
became a great favorite among the forty odd children 
_ who were placed under her care, but also won the friend- 
ship of Amelia, who was far from being a disagreeable 
companion. While the first Mrs. Langley was endeav- 

- oring to coach her for the celestial bliss of polygamy, 
with all the eloquence and credulity of a “cousin of 
the prophet,’ Amelia was giving her a version of the 
matter much more in keeping with her own preconceived 

opinions. She was really becoming quite contented 
in the consciousness that she was making her own way 
successfully, when an incident occurred “which startled 
her from her sense of security. 

The school house was a small adobe building of one 
room that had been Hulda’s residence in early days, 
before the present mansion was built. It was in a lot ad- 
joining the mansion, but was almost concealed (entirely 
so in Summer) by the orchard that lay between. 

_ Spencer had called a few times at the Bishop’s house 


ag 
- A 
i . 


So 


to see “Sister Miles” but had been coldly received, and 


| at last was told flatly by the Bishop, who on each occa- 

ee sion had met him in the hall, that he was not.a welcome. 

visitor. He at first thought of asking Hagar as to that ; 
but on reflection decided to ask her simply if he might 
call now and then to have a word with her at the school- 


house, as he believed the Langleys, especially the _ / 


Bishop, did not like him. She granted him permission 
and he called once or twice during the afternoon recess, 
which lasted from three to half past, and enjoyed a 
friendly chat with her while the children were at play. — 
One of Bishop Langley’ s boys told him of these visits; — 
the was very angry and at once concluded that Hagar, | 


- while having put him off on the plea of bereavement was — 


ae giving a more favorable hearing to the young Elder. A 
<=. =< crisis in Hagar’s Mormon experience, was drawing near. 

“Ed. Langley,” as the bishop had been familiarly 
__ ealled by the “ prophet,” and the Elders with whom he 
had associated in early days, was not a man to be trifled 
with. He had already gained a reputation as a danger. 


; By C: oO 
: ecu tbo ACG nAiEIed: wilh hose from ‘entering the 
lists against him when female charms were the prize. 
The Spencers and others. considered that they might — 
as well change Sister Miles’ name to Langley from the — 3 
- moment she entered the Bishop’s house, for it never oc- 
curred to them that any woman in the world would be S, 
- such a fool as to refuse a man so rich and handsome, and : 
one who stood so well with Brigham Young. ae 
The immediate neighbors, and even the school thie 
dren already addressed Hagar, by accident, of course, as 
“Sister Langley,” and vet it had never seriously oc- | 
| curred to her iat the Bishop would be an ape for : 
: her hand. es 
“On the evening of the day that the Bishop. leapned of 
Spencer’ S visits, he determined to speak plainly 1 to Sis- 
- ter Miles concerning his intentions. But Amelia was_ 
watching him as she had done ever since Hagar had 
been a resident with “ Sister Eliza.” She had thus far — 
prevented any tete-a-tete in that part of the house which 
would give her “dear Edwin” an opportunity of mak-~ 
-ing love to one who would probably supplant her in the 
rank of favorite. Hulda-and her children had been aid- 
‘ing her in her artful plans. Her custom was to give - 
Hagar a pressing invitation to come to supper with her, | 
and at about nine o’clock to go with her to the door of her or 
own apartment after she said “good night” to the Bish- 
op. Langley noted the cunning thus displayed by his lat- 
est and youngest wife, but his desire to possess the ‘ pret- 
ty widow * became stronger every day. He finally found» 
it difficult to delay his declaration. Amelia was a good — 
- looking young woman, possessing personal attrac- 
tions far above the average of the Mormon women ; 
at their balls and other ‘festivities she had always” 
been an acknowledged belle for whose hand Brig. 
ham Young himself was at one time a candidate. 


doubt anxious to show his. zeal for cpauding® ‘up 
the eee and was at oe time a ee such 


es sect not yet possessed. nn was eer 
a and a the Bish op $ mind me ig sinking Gooner and dee D 


: dato the shade, avtite he young ow was not Baly daz- 
galing his fancy, but tearing at his heart’s strings. He 
must see her that night in spite of Amelia’s caprices f 
~ and all other considerations, and before she came home 
- from calling at the Spencer’s, after school, he had every- ae 
3 thing arranged to facilitate a lengthy interview. eo 
Amelia was very fond of the theatre; much morefond, 
a indeed, than had hitherto been agreeable to her spouse. 
ele local company, which was composed of leading Sees 
ae young: elders and good Mormon maids and matrons’ of. peor. 
more or less talent, were giving that night a sec ee 
ig ond performance ot Macbeth at the church Thea- ee 
tre, with the Tabernacle - choir as the’ witches, a — : 
Be subsequent apostle as Hecate, and a pet of. the 
__ President’s as the aspiring thane. -Thither the Bishop 
_ proposed to conduct Amelia, much to her satisfaction. ee 
_ Meanwhile “ Sister Eliza” was duly instructed to inform 
ees her lodger that the Bishop wished to speak with her, = 
and to detain her in her sitting-room until he arrived. 
S ~The ruse fully met his expectations : : Amelia was 
duly ensconced in a cushioned seat in the parquette be- Ss 
_ side one of Hulda’s boys; the Bishop was conveniently == 
reminded by one of the brethren of an important 
at priesthood meeting,’ and reluctantly tore himself ~ 
away from his darling’ s side, and returned home as fast = 
, as a good horse hitched to a light sleigh could take him. | Hess 
‘Though he had taken off the bells and driven quietly 
in the. barnyard, which was some distance from the 
oe _ house, his return was promptly known to Hulda. Her 
| : chief news-bearer was at the theatre, but her son 
“Billy,” a roguish little blonde of ten years, was used to 
aiding his elder brother in all sorts of domestic conspira- 
cies, and was delighted with the opportunity to act alone. 
: He was in his’ stocking feet romping with the other 
_ small children in | Hulda’s sitting room Tpeparaior ve 


iy 


a ag: ee Sister: Bliza’s: ” Pe pantenent which opened off the hall 
16. the ri ight of the front door. The play of the children 
one oe without. ‘interruption, and the Bishop, as ee 


He was well aware that. “Hulda | 


isteronsness. 


“HAGAR 


more wives, and was very anxious to keep them both in 
ignorance of his present affair until he had arranged 


‘was no less Sipoeel ‘than Amelia, to his Tae any o 


the details. Lz 


He stepped inside and cloned the door softly ; threw 
off his over-coat which was covered with snow, brushed 
the icy flakes from his beard, and completed his prep- 
arations by taking off his heavy boots, and putting on a 


pair of warm red carpet slippers that were kept on a. 


chair behind the door. Then, 'supposing the coast to be 
clear, he stepped lightly to the door of Sister Boo 


| sitting room, and entered without delay. 


Billy went back and told his mother, who was toly 


i: 


conscious that the Bishop’s unwonted cevotion was be- — 


stowed on the “pretty widow,” for he had not been 
known to seek a tete-a-tete with Eliza for several years. 
When the ote sae were out of hearing she said 


to Billy: 


“Your father’s going to marry the school- ma’am, Billy, . 
s0 you can Jas) play any trick on him you like—only be 
careful you’re not caught.’ Then she continued to her- 
self—‘T1l tell Amelia of this: there’s just no use of. 


_ talkin’—Edwin never knows when to stop!” 


Shes { 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Billy was not the boy to obtain a license to do mis- 
chief without availing himself of its privileges. Like 
most of the Bishop’s children he regarded his father 


- with a distant awe not altogether unmixed with dislike, 


and though he had once been convicted of putting a 
toad in the pocket.of the prelate’s overcoat, for which 


_ he was severely punished, and on another occasion im- 
‘plicated with an older brother in mixing some coarse 


grains of gun-powder among the old gentleman’s smok- 
ing tobacco, from which charge he escaped with a scold- 
ing, he was always ready for a lark, especially if his — 
mother put him up to it, and torture could not have in- 


duced him to inculpate that parent. 


In a Mormon family the boys of each wife frequently 
regard her as their especial charge, whom they are to © 


~ defend from the other women and from the leige lord — 


of all. The children are bound to hear and to notice — 
the complaints and griefs of their mother no matter 


- how quietly or resignedly they are borne, and Hulda 
had a candid way of telling her children what she 
thought, which had the effect of stripping the Bishop 


of much of his majesty in their sight. Beyond their 


shy “yes sir,’ and “no sir,’ when he spoke to them, : 


there was nothing they could say to him, for he showed 


x them no fatherly affection that would draw them to 
him and make them feel they had a place in his heart. 


So long as they had plain food and clothes and a place 


to sleep, he thought he fulfilled his duty towards _ 


them; and for the rest, they were as strangers. 


Billy slipped down the stairs as stealthily as a cat, 
and after listening a moment at Eliza’s door, and satis- 


_ fying himself the Bishop was engaged in conversation, 

- he stood looking at his coat, hat, and boots, thinking 

~ what most troublesome sport he could indulge in, As. 

if waiting for a better idea he took one of the Doone and 
get it to catch a stream of water that was trickling down _ 

from ane snow on ae coat. He watched it drip foro. 


™ 


grimace in his andeaver to ee fro om pee alowd: 
ee He knew that his father must return to the theatre 
a with the sleigh to bring Amelia home, and it had occur- | 
‘red to him that he might render that enterprize ex-— 
tremely troublesome, by simply hiding the key of the 
barn-yard gate. He no sooner thought of it than he 
me gave an amused look towards the boots congratulating 
himself that they would keep the floor from gettin 
wet, and went up the stairs almost bursting with mer 
-viment. Quickly putting on his shoes he hurried out 
Ce Oven back door, assured himself that the heavy gates 
uo = were locked, and then took the key from the peg on 
which it was kept in the stable and hid it near by. He | 
‘soon after crept upstairs to bed without saying a word 
to his mother, though he found a piece of bread and 
ae molasses lying on the table as the reward of his” inge 
Pee nuity. % 
-.. -.Though the Bishop could hardly he accteed ae ove: 
sensibility, it was some little time before he could brin 
himself to speak to Hagar on the subject. that was 
troubling him. Sister Eliza sat by the fire, knitting, 
a and apparently oblivious of Edwin’s purpose, though 
she was as fully aware of it-as himself. Hagar. was 
sewing, but for some unknown reason felt rather un- 
easy. She noted that the Bishop spoke in a lower voice — 
than usual, and that he seemed to have come to spend — 
the evening, a thing he had not Ba ariee 3 done since 
she came to his house. : ‘ 
_. When she had answered his queries ‘about the hon 
he got up with the intention of withdrawing to her own — 
chamber; but he told her plainly he had come to talk 
pee WIR her and begged her to remain. She resumed he 
seat. with the unpleasant consciousness that she was 
his only auditor for Eliza’s “ deefness ” a A oesceses her 
from hearing a word he said. e 
“Tts something more important than ‘schools, ‘Sist 
Miles, that’s ee me loys sels eee he 


* 


1 


O rk, hoping it might not lead to the canes foreshad: 
ved by her fears. He continued after a pause : 
_*“Its nothing short of the eternal welfare of your. soul 
aS well as my own. I’m in solemn earnest, and I hope 
yowll give me a fair hearing.” There was a slight ee 
_. tremor in his voice, and he moved nervously on his chair, ee 
_ “T-hope,” said Hagar, “that I have always listened pose 
: attentively when you spoke to me about religion” © 
_ “Passably, Sister, only passably. You have not em-~ Sat 
2 braced the full meaning of the everlasting covenant—, — 
Ee. you have not tasted of the sweet mysteries of the En- 
- dowment House. You cannot know the Celestial ete 
state until you enter the Celestial life, and you not only.<> ee 
keep aloof yourself, but I am sorry to say that Oe sort pees 
_ with others whose fidelity is not above suspicion. Seer 
= Hagar felt her face grow pale; but the Bishop Gide oe ae 
“net look at her. Pecoine his eyes turned towards thea 2, 
arth, he went On- : 


a 


2 jouse of. feo ae a Roa abe for him: if he persists e 
in his present course. He is criticising things here in | 
Zion, cand ‘giving too loud a vent to what he thinks. It. 


Se 


ihn 


“ oe aa naw sas it was he who saved our ‘ean from 
‘the Indians ? ?” said Hagar, taking advantage of a pause, 
fe et heard oe ees its aaa more Pa 


22 about the ‘pake- kettle?” said ‘Langley, with 3 a sneer’. 

— “Yes, I believe it, because he came to me in the dark- | 

> ness: that night, and said he was going to blow up the 

es - savages. I know also that he exposed his own life to 

eas peril. when he approached that fort, and he told. 
J Be details of how he es: the improvised bomb= ae 


; na like him, then, oe caine you think he is a e 
' And do you want to marry amanonthat 
a us ling. whether pe, can ice you or os oe 
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she veptied exe But I inoue you ‘ame to talk : 


to me about the eternal welfare of my soul?” 
“Sol have. There is no welfare for a woman’s soul un. 


less she marries—marries in the everlasting covenant. — 


' You must fully realize this fact before I can tell you all I 
have to say. Woman’s soul must be saved by her hus- 
band through the holy covenant of celestial marriage ; 
there’s no ‘other way, as you must know if you have 


learned the alphabet of the gospel of the last days. I 
can save and exalt you. By your sharing my kingdom _ 


2 


in the heavens, I can obtain for you a bright immortal _ 


crown, and you will become a queen of the highest glory 
and exaltation, the dazzling star of my celestial bliss—’ 

“Do you believe all that, Bishop Langley?” The. — 
Bishop was reiterating with a more or less gen- — 
uine enthusiasm, some of the pyrotechnical imagery — 
of the “ prophet, Joseph” whom he had often heard — 


dilating in a similar style for hours at a time. But Hagar 
was already fully acquainted with that portion of the 
Mormon doctrine, the elder Mrs. Spencer having es- 
pecially pointed out its beauties to her. Her question 


rather staggered him, coming as it did during a momen- _ 
tary pause in his most effective speech ; but he replied — 


after a slight hesitation : 


“Maybe that’s the trouble—I believe it and you don’t ? ee 
4 Is that so? You don’t believe that Celestial marriage 


is a true doctrine?” The Bishop spoke in a tone which | 


seemed to indicate a suspicion oy he one been tale . 


too much for granted. 
“So far as I have seen,” said Hagar, aiietie “mar 


: riages seem about as much of a terrestrial affair among — 
the saints as anywhere else. Your wives work for you | 


and stay at home to attend the house and the children. 
f; may appear narrow, but I can discern nothing celes- 
tial in the lot of woman here among the saints—they are 


cr Mere drudges like other women but unlike their poor — 
sisters in other communities, have nct the undivided | 
love and devotion of a husband to comfort them in n the “ 


midst of their hardships—” 


Hagar knew that while she had made her meaning but oe 


partially clear, she had made what was rather a ven- 


turesome speech in the ears of a Mormon bishop... But. 
_ she was determined to venture SO much if only. 10 see. 
_ What would come of eee te nat coke 


Wie Se nad. af 


“is as the word implies, to begin in the celestial world. 
‘We are only preparing for it here. Every true latter- 

- — day saint will be the King over a separate world, and 
the family of his offspring here will form the oround- 
work of his Kingdom there. The spirit world is ‘Pall of 

_ spirits that are waiting for earthly tabernacles; but 
the select of these can only be accommodated. by bodies 

- that are formed under the celestial covenant. The mys- 
tery of this great doctrine requires more time than I 
-_ have at my disposal now, for proper explanation. But 
you have listened to the discour ses of the prophets and 
apostles of these latter-days, and you, Sister, surely 
have not come to Zion with the deliberate purpose of 


ee 


shunning all the blessings and pee eses they have 


promised you?” — 
_ Hagar was uncertain how io reply and hesitated so 
long that the Bishop was beginning to think she could 


not answer him. She had seen a good deal of her host, © 


2 and had formed a clear judgment as to his character, 


_ to-the effect that he was not a man of high principle : 
even according to his own code. That was why she 


brought forward the question of belief. And now she 
was thinking of two other points in the same connection, 


the first was his promise to Amelia that he would marry 


no more wives, and the other, the new law of Congress 

oat ohibiting polygamy. She had no desire either to dis- 

_ please him or to render him her enemy, for she knew he 

was venomous towards those he disliked, and she wished 

- to ask him some day to assist her to get away from 
ZAon.= 

oe ae. ie he continued, with a certain satisfaction 


-- that she did not reply at once, “it ought to be our high- ~ 


est pleasure to seize ey benefits extended to us by oho 
Gospel.” 


“ That is doubtless true, Bishop Langley, ” said Hagar, “ 


- dropping her work in her lap and raising her pensive 
eyes towards him, “ but there are two difficuliies 4 in con- 
nection with what you have been saying, which I would 


thank you to explain. I have heard a great. deal about. 
~ the law that Congress recently passed forbidding Bays 


further practice of plural marriage— 
ee plod 4 Me ae et phas her impatiently. “ But 


a 
_ = 


“ “The eiestial life, Ds replied ihe Mormon, eincates, 


Be 


- : indemnity for the cruel injury done her.” 


that's } an icon GIL Saw = ‘Congress 
to interfere with our religious practices. | 
has caused the great war that is now ruining the country 
q and that has divided it into two nations. Congress 
wanted to interfere with the constitutional rights of 
the South, to deny them the rights of property guaran- 
teed to them by the founders of the Government; but — 
you see the South is powerful, and will not submit. to. 
the wrong. It is true that we cannot now resist by — 
force; but we can go on practicing celestial marriage 
in spite of their unjust laws. Our law is from God, _ 
and we shall not ask human Jaq makers if we may fol- s 
low it. et 
“When the South establishes its nidependéiee we SS 
shall become a member of that confederacy which is a 
now shaking the corrupt Union to its center. The South — 
will recognize that the Bible which shows slavery to be — 
a divine institution, also shows plural marriage in ee : 
‘same light, and we shall triumph when the Union — 
_ which seeks to oppress, and has so long persecuted uss, ea 
is shattered all to pieces!” < oa 
‘The Bishop spoke with vehemence towards the last, : 
- and sawed the air with his arms as if he were address- s 
ing a ward meeting. << Ne 
“You think, then, that the Rebels a 1 conquer ?# Be: 
Hagar asked with a pathetic anxiety in her voice. | he 
- “The Southerners? yes, they will conquer. a = 
should not say Rebels. People are not rebels when they 
fight for their rights. Oh, yes, they will conquer ; the 
- Union armies can never recover from their recent dis- — 
asters; the North is discouraged, indeed. there is every 
reason to believe that before this, a treaty of peace has 
been signed granting the South a separate existence, and. . 


nh 
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Hagar felt like uttering a cry of pain; but she con- eS 
trolled her feelings and DS ses her work, listening: as 
he went on: ; a 

“God is on the side of the South, See he i is on 
ours, and our prayers go up to him in their behalf. The- 
Constitution was inspired by God, and granted 
religious freedom no less plainly and unequivocally 
than it legalized oe sacred Hee oe of Baas 


2 intimate that seis papalicks iGaned towards the 
~eause of the South, but she had not known for certain 
that the Mormon Church placed so much reliance on the 

success of the Confederacy. The discovery of that fact 
in connection with so. much else that was disagreeable 
_ added to her anxiety, and she was unable to see her way 
out of a decidedly uncomfortable dilemma. Why had 
_ ghe ever been so foolish as to come to Utah ? 

_-The Bishop looked at her a moment as if expecting : 
her to say something, but she plied her needle in silence, 
devoutly hoping that he would soon withdraw. Pres- | 
_ ently he moved his chaira little nearer, and leaning ~~. 

~ towards her, said entreatingly : | 
- “But what are the other difficulties, dear Sister?” _ oe 
“J have heard that you made a promise to Sister = 
Amelia when you married her two years ago, that you See 
_. would never take another wife. They said at the 
 Spencer’s that she would not Binny you until you. did 
ee eae 
oe “That. was simply a temporary matter to please her 
vanity. I never meant it seriously, and she knew very 
well that my religion would not permit me to make any 
- such foolish pledge. Perhaps, so far as Iam personally 
concerned, I might prefer to have only one wife; but we 
must obey | the Lord’s laws, not make laws unto our- 
_ selves where we have His to guide us. If God requires : 
- me to take another wife I am at once absolvedfroma ae 
_ promise like that, and Amelia herself would be the first eS 
 toadmitit.” — 
‘There was an almost vesietible desire in Hagar’ s 
- mind to ask him how he became so conveniently aware of | 
- the requirements of the Divinity with relation to such 
_ minor details of his life ; but she had become accustomet 
to that species of cant, and now felt aloathing forthe 
hypocrite before her, ey NOTE she believed to be as. insin-. aakok 
vere to his supposed religion as he was false 1 in his pri; es 4S 
x vate fifes : oe 
Hagar had been conscious from the first that Amelia eee 
a regarded her as a possible. rival, and that she had ex- — . 
_ hausted every artifice in trying t» prevent the Bishop — 
from seeing her alone. She knew also that he had ob- 
tained the present interview through a cunning trick. 
Baty she gang. noe lose ee ee the fact that be situg: ote 


: “While she had made no ) strong ete e of selipion: 
nor entered into any of the ‘mysteries’ she was taught 
to regard as a necessity, she had been careful not to de- 
fine her attitude ; but tried to content herself with doing 
cher present duty, and leaving the future to. Providence °, 
for whose help she humbly prayed. ee 
“T think you are mistaken about Sister relia: She 
will not consent to your taking another wife.” = = —— 
_ As Hagar spoke the Bishop seemed to devour her with : 
his eyes. He rose and almost sprang towards her i in his | 
eagerness. Grasping her hand passionately, ae ex 
claimed with a kind of fiendish rapture : 
~ “Are you 80 sure of that, dear Sister, that you will 
agree to say ‘yes’ if she does?” as a 
His look had chilled her, but his ach seemed to 
create a horrid sickness in her heart—a, nauseous dis- 
gust that made her shudder. She could not ee 
He held her hand fast and went on: ce 
“Only pronounce that little word and mp ke me the 
~ happiest man on earth. For I love you—have loved 
- you from the moment I first saw you. I have never 
— felt towards any woman as I do towards’ you—you have 
inspired me witha kind of infatuation never before 
_ known to.my heart. My tongue’s loose, now, and I must 
tell you all. You are my sunlight, the air I breathe, the — 
hope that makes me love life. — oa has sent you to me is 
to crown with oles what I ae done E or duty. | Youa are. 


_papidly, pit in al subdued ee Sister Eliza must ie 
caught the sound of his voice, however, for she turned 
round and took a sly glance over her spectacles, then 
Le oe in a es of snuff, and Scene: es oe 


> 


the latter 7 aioe ee reat ee Ae = 
oe oe a BY her hand as soon as s she oul it Vv 


“a pace or ao a 8 aware that a 
: t with a check though there was no marked 
outward token of it. ~ ae 
_ When she felt that she could speak without betraying ee 
the anger she was keeping back, Hagar replied, while 
looking at him calmly: gos 
= 36° EAM, too selfish, and. Gealons. to occupy the position ) 
of a plural wife. Besides, Bishop Langley,I aminno | 
& way suited for the honor you offer me, of becoming your 
~ seventh wife, and I trust you will let the matter rest 
where itis. What you propose is impossible.” __ 
“One moment. Do you realize that you are rejecting _ 

. the man who. worships you?” He spoke ina soft, plead- — . 
ing voice. Hagar was more startled than she would ~ 
have been if he had begun to threaten her. “Ido not — 
believe,” he continued earnestly, “that you are suited — a 
‘tobea polygamous wife. You would be my only one,in _ 

all except the fulfillment of my religious duties to the —_- 
rest, You shall be my only wife. Iamrich, I will pen- — 
sion off the others, provide for them and their children, — 
and live alone for you. I never loved a woman till I saw. 
you, and I believed I never should. But I deceived my- 
—self—it has come at last—it devours my heart—it seems — 
ice take posession of my soul; and you, you, dear Sister, 
are the cause—’ ‘The clock in a large wooden case on 
the mantel struck eleven, and. a new agitation began ‘to 
disturb the Bishop’s mind. He must go to the theatre at 
“once with the sleigh to bring Amelia home. 
Sister Eliza also noted the time and said: 
= TE: yer goin’ to fetch "Meelie, Edwin, ved better be. 
_ startin; the theayter must be nearly Olid pireEs. 7. 
"Hagar would have been — glad to thank Sister Eliza oe 


: 4 «“ Yes,” ” “replied the Bishop. 6c ‘iat is true. But Bee : a 
| resume our: oe eae at BeOniey time, Sister _ = 


ater his exit abe wine to poe ce ye . 
1 on her knees at the pee e ane oe 
a ee me: | 


Bert 


aly giving the Bishop a ee spettalen ap- 2 
_ pearance as he seated himself near the hat-rack and =~ 
took off his blood-red slippers. He pulled on the left 

boot with some difficulty, and ejaculated a phrase ov — 
two which would have been very like profanity coming _ 


from any other than a Bishop, when his foot came in 


contact with the water at the bottom. Seizing the - 


other he turned it up and poured its liquid contentis 


on the floor, blaming himself for his stupidity in pla-— 


cing them where they would catch the melting snow 
from his coat. That came from falling in love! Quite 
twenty minutes were lost in procuring a dry pair of 
socks and boots, as he was not certain in which wife’s 
apartment he could lay his hands on them. But he 
was presently ready, and hurried to the barn where 


_ the man had the sleigh in waiting. | 


“ Did you put the eate- key in your pocket, sir? ae asked 
the man. 
“No,” the Bishop answered, sourly, af il hung it in 


its proper place.” 


“ Well, its not. there, sir? ~-< — S ei 
Find it they could not. And after spending nearly 
half an hour in the fruitless search several minutes were 


next consumed in finding a bar to pry out the staples. 
_It was after midnight when the Bishop drove up to the 


- theatre to find it in darkness. 


As Amelia was not waiting in the portico he coneluded | 


she had walked home so he drove there with all haste. 
Edwin junior, who had been with her at the theatre, 


had reached home and was foraging in his mother’s 
_ larder for something to'eat. He said that Amelia had — 
_ gone-to pass the night with Miss Spencer as she couldn't _ 


walk through the snow, and that she was terribly riled 
abont that priesthood meeting. 


~ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


p Charles Spencer’s views concerning the glories of 
Zion had undergone a remarkable evolution in the few 
- months since his return. The ideal of a boy's ignorance 
--—s Was giving place to the real of a man’s experience. 
Contact with the outer world, while it had taxed his 
endurance, had also clarified his vision. Upon subjects 
of which he had formerly thought nothing he now be- 
came severely critical, and the ‘Kingdom of God,’ be- 
s gan to assume the aspect of a small trading mart. He 
perceived that the apostles and elders had secured to- 
themselves the time-honored privileges that belonged | 
~~ to the priests of Baal and a long line of their success: — 
ors; that Brigham Young had become a nabob and @ | 
despot, and that on the little scene of Mormondom was 
being played a new version of what a scoffer in Ohio 
had ‘called the Gospel game. ~ c 
- « Despite Bishop Langley’s open antagonism and se- - 
ae cret enmity, Spencer succeeded in meeting Hagar from _ 
time to time, and he thought he was more benefitted and 
impressed by his brief communion with her than by 
the canny wisdom of the prophets as delivered in the 
Tabernacle. If he had been of the kind to be flattered 
into submission the spirit of revolt that was rising in 
him would surely have been checked, for, even after he 
had given unmistakable evidence of defection of which 
Brigham Young was fully informed, the President in-. 
trusted him with weighty confidences, and even invited | 
him to ‘bear testimony’ before the assembled people.  _ 
He was’ willing to parley with the young malcontent — ~ 
while a hope of retaining him in the church harness — 
- remained; for he saw that Spencer’s course was unde- — 
fined, while he miscalculated the force of his character — 
and the depth of his discontent. It was the prophet’s- 
ne custom to condone symptoms of rebellion so long as_ 
ee they were not. made visibly manifest; and thus a prac- 
 ticed hypocrite might count upon his favor, while an — 
honest man who dared to differ and to tell him 80, was 
a doy consigned Me the rack of his scorn. 


ee iby hes image of g e 
| of poverty and dependence, and conscious that ne: was 
- growing more and more out of touch with the priesthood 
- and his church, Spencer was far from happy. He 
re “was pathetically warned by his mother to beware of 

the deceit and craft of the devil, but the gloomy, vacil-_ 
lating and meditative mood which now became habit-— 

ual to him, enabled him to discern only the craft and de- 
ceit of the priesthood. He saw the tithing of the peo-_ 
ple pouring in. It was marvellous in volume and in the — 
regularity of its current. Into the great maw of. Bel — i 
went the produce of the land and the priests were — 


there with their baskets to catch all that the Dragon — 


‘could not dispose of. The magnates ‘built great 
houses, surrounded themselves swith high walls, and — 
lived in luxury, waited upon by foreign menials. ‘They — : 
drew a bounteous sustenance from the busy hive they 
held under tribute, while the toilers themselves 
dwelt patiently in the small log cabin or the adobe 
cottage, and won their daily bread by. aueged con 
with the earth. ; 
- Before he went away and during his absence, if hé had 
thought at all about these things, it was merely to re- 
gard them in the common way, as essential conditions to 
the building up of “the Kingdom. ” But he now said: 
“Alas! The Kingdom is a despotism. We take the 


oe name of ‘Israel’ and go to work to realize the picture ; 


set up a Solomon without his wisdom, and the temples, 
: palaces, concubines and oppression “naturally follow. 
_ What is common to all systems, the aggrandizement of | 


= the few at the cost of the many, was the condition we 


- -were to escape, but is the one most vital here.’ 

He regarded with keen distaste the hereditary possi- 
= bilities he knew to be his own: high Sacerdotal rank, — 

and a hand at the money bags of Israel. He he er | 


| tos ee and sone that: the Tibeiska of. 
os and see which - was one and eee the ad 


a nas. sehothen: cane or “pad. Ce 
| his mind never ‘to become a 


reason said that far! lot could Tot us his. : , 
- _He had not-been able to approach Hagar as to the 
_ subject that outweighed all others in his reflections ;_ 
but his attentions to her had already excited gossip, 
and he knew that if he openly declared his discontent 
she would be branded as a cause of it and placed in 
- great peril. At was for her sake and not his own that he 
chose the prudent course, though, as a matter of fact, 
the enmity of Langley alone was sufficient to make him 
cautious of being placed ‘under the ban of Apostacy 
while winter held its impenetrable barriers between — 
_ Utah and the world. ‘He worked on patiently and with — 
the consciousness that he was_not free from suspicion — 2 
— and espionage. He listened to plausible priestly lies — 
without betraying by look or word that he knew the 
truth ; pretended to believe prophecies that were framed 
after the fact, and revelations that he had seen com- 
pounded by designing men. 7 
Tt was some time Since he had seen Hagar alone. His 
falling out with Langley prevented his visiting the — 
-_ Bishop’s house, and the brooding and unsettled state of: 
_ his mind made him indifferent to social intercourse. 
After the long office hours of the tithing department — 
where he was ‘engaged, he would go home and pace his © 
ss oom, or make an effort to read. Sometimes he would © 
mount an old nag that a relative in the country had 
given his father, ‘and ride slowly past Hagar’s school, 
eu the hope of getting a chance to salute her, but she 
was” always out of sight. : 
Langley was among the first to suspect aad circa: 
ss the story of the young man’s growing scepticism. One 
day after an interview on very mundane affairs with 
Bess Brigham Young, Ae said to. the prophet, in his ie : 
: Young Charles Spencer seems to be a good deal of 
ivorite oi ot: Brother oe ox 


g back of the question. aes 

ed. nothing ae 

President, raising his. eye Jirowe ad 
0 ub them with ; a + cotton ban: 


danna, « Well, may oe I have—but oe age you no . 


ticed ? ? 24 


“For one thing, a he is associating with the vile os 


apostate, Doctor Robinson. ” 


“What? You don’t mean that, do you? ‘He has not 


gone so far as that!” 


ve Yes, he has, They were always fast friends as Sant fe 
know, but Spencer went back on him when he aposta- 


tized. The change in his own heart now makes the 
& pO state congenial to him, and they have been seen walk- 
ing together at night on the hill by the arsenal, and along 


tne road to the Hot Springs. I told you long ago that 
Robinson ought to be dealt with, and offered to take the ~ 
matter in hand. He never was really devoted. to the 


church. The pretence served to gain him a foothold, — 


- and he has lived in open defiance of authority for nearly. 
_ four years. Many of the women are going to him for 
his nostrums, and his influence for evil -is eS cease 


every day.” a 


“T will see about this at once. You might have an = : 


eye kept on Spencer and also on the pill-maker. I have 


noticed Brother Charles’ uneasiness, but thought it grew — fe 


out of his sickly infatuation over the pretty widow. 


But if he thinks he can hoodwink me, and loll into apos-- 


| _ tacy under my very nose, he shall have plenty of ge 


can promise him. ” 


‘The prophet made no effort to conceal his ieee 


and the Bishop, seeing that he had achieved his 


purpose, soon after withdrew. Directly he had gone 
a boy was summoned to tell Spencer that President, 


Young wished to see him. The answer came that he 
was out and would not be back before five o’ciock.. 


President Young struck a small gong on the dee in - 
front of him, and a tall straight man with broad shoul- 


ders and a generally raw-boned appearance, entered by 


a small side-door. He looked, at first glance, like an 
_ American Indian, but was a proselyte from the Sand- 
- wich Islands, He was a messenger and assistant body- ae 
guard to the President. Haying received his orders in 
a few words he backed out through the narrow door — 
with a deferential salute. The president awaited his re- 
turn. He was not absent more than ven ee ee 


came aga wes out of bream, ie 


> 


, 


‘ 


a Well? >» demanded DP ekidient Young. 


the old pinto mare tie to post in front of Robinson 
house, but ‘fore I git there I seen him come out, git on 
horse, and go down road like he goim’ to Jordon bri dge.” 
“The Kanaka made a faithful report : from Dr. Robin- 
-gon’s Spencer went direct to Hagar’s school, driven on 
by a wild desire to tell her of the heavy woes that were 
oppressing him. 
~ “T know not what to. say to her, but it will ane if I 
can but find her alone. I will tell her my misery, and 
lay my heart at her feet.” 

The small one-roomed building in which the school was 


1 


es held, was located in an orchard near the Langley man- 
sion. The snow was trampled down by the children - 


around the house, and huge balls had been rolled up 


-_ fwere engaged in this diversion when Spencer rode up, 
~~ and he knew it was within a minute of the time to call 


at the school-house door, and was admitted by Hagar. 


ward of a quarter of a dollar in silver, for the bearer of 
news of Spencer’s appearance at the school, and the 
: Bishop’ S son Tobias, though not over quick at his stud- 
jes, was alert to win the spy’s reward on the first oppor- 
tunity. 


with singular earnestness : 


ak |. 


ES . ry you have come here.” 
_ “Twill go away at once, then,” he replied, a little hurt. 


ae do not think you are free from danger. I was foolish to | 


2S cape.” — ae 

Po SEO: his imagination her words meant more than she i in- 
“ tended. 

fe oe “Submit! you surely y will nob submit to this Blue 


ae Iron rod 


“He was there, sir. When I was block away I see 


from among the trees where it lay deepest, and formed 
into high banks for breastworks from behind which the. 
- urchins pelted each other in mimic warfare. They — 


them in. Tying his horse to the gate post he knocked 
As he entered, a tow- headed boy of about fifteen years. 


eS might have been seen to quit his play and go post-haste 
_ towards the Bishop’s house. There was a standing re- 


“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Spencer, put Iam Sor 


Hagar extended her hand inaf riendly AEA, saying fi 


“Tt will be best for us GOEL We are watched, and [ . 


_ have come Here, but I must now ed, as there isnoes- 


Chie es 


Beards 2 ie can leave eee in the S pri 


s your people.” aes 


: “We are in danger, I tell you. y ae consul my "eS 
ent safety. “Consult yours by going at once. I must ¢ ie 
in the school.” She already had the small bell in her 


BS 


ee when He ¢ came in, ae she now threw the door ae 


ae Bishop’s ae The chiniren had run in se 
with fright, and Hagar shut the door in dread of an in - 
pending tragedy. Hearing the ‘voices: of the men ce) Se 
side, she listened. __ : are 

et “The ee reason if don’t ae iy, light through 5 yo 


“her if I let you live. aL ioe fang if I Killed you es D Y 
as oe intended to kill me had you f ound me © Mupeppae 


you shall swear to it; ; you are e not (duisas for veraci iY: 
Its a wonder to me that a hypocrite like you doesn 
make apostates of half the community. ‘Raise ¥y 
right hand and repeat after me: “In the name of 


ces eit God, qT swear that I will not ee or Perras t 


+ Miles ‘and that I will use. my influence to. prevent th 
-cut- throats of Zion on Lae poo in ane e thes ma 


was NOt near bef ore a would Tete “But ast : 
‘no relief at hand, and Able a marie ins ae 


CHAPTER XXVE 


ga ON ets 


oc “80 plinded are we ae our passions that ‘we suffer more to be 
i . ‘damned than to be saved, "—Colton. 


can form no es of this record. ‘Suffice it to say that - 

_ they embodied rather the ecclesiastical than the Chris- 
tian spirit, and both spirit and epithets were imitated - te 
from his superiors in authority. ee 
- He glanced towards the school-house windows awith =< 
zy mingled f eeling of hatred, revenge and remorse. In 
that little square adobe hovel was the woman for whom 
he would give more than life itself, and down the road __ 
went the man who dared to interfere between him and 
his dearest object. The thought that Sister Miles. might 

have witnessed his humiliation tortured him to the — ex 
‘quick, and his first impulse was to wreak summary re 
vengeance ~ on ‘its cause. But there was rather too _ 
much personal risk about this to render it an at- 
tractive expedient just then, and he felt no doubt 

of finding his opportunity. On second thought, timid 
3 ~ women like Sister Miles always held their hands over _ 
their ears when men quarreled in their hearing, and re- | 

- frained from looking at the contestants for fear of wit- 
nessing something shocking. He would go home and 

wait until school was dismissed, and then, with what« 

ever result, make a — eff ort Ly bring the pretty widow 
toterms<). = = 5 = . 

As he qed away he Weard: the children’s voices ee 
singing Be dee their lesson ee the State ae aa aes 
COT 


ae she could not say, he believed for the 1 momen 


thut he might feel and actually be at peace with the — 
world and with himself. He might be able to shift his | 


course from among the snags and shoals where he had 


been battling so long, back to the normal and prudent — 
highway which his father and other men he had once — 
admired, had traveled without disaster. His thoughts © 
~ ‘were far from being well-defined, but he was, at least, — 
half conscious of a plan by which the “ pretty widow, We 
as Hagar was now commonly called in Zion, was to. aid : 


him in attaining a more comfortable “leads than he 


then enjoyed. The “ privileges” of the latter-day Gospel 
had begun to pall upon him at the time he married Amel-— 
~. ja, but since he met the young stranger he had grown 
cold and formal with the celestial partners of his joys. 
Hagar’s declination of the privileged estate, and the ~ 
persistency with which she avoided him, not only gave — 
zest to his pursuit but rendered her in his eyes a supe- 
rior being. Had she succumbed like the rest she — 


_ would have sunk to their level. It was her oo to 


herself that exalted her. 
As he still hesitated between returning home aad g0- 
ing into the school to bring the matter tp a crisis there 


and then, he tried to imagine what he would do in case _ 


of her final and absolute refusal, even after all the con- _ 
- cessions and pledges he was prepared to make. Hehad — 


x re = 


noted more than once when looking into Hagar’s hazel _ 
eyes a strange and palpable likeness to that unhappy 


woman, Hope Vincent, whom he had deserted, and who ~ 
in turn deserted him, driven to distraction by his domes- 
_ tic chaos. And he now wondered if this gentle creature, Ny 

who in her gentleness also was like what Hope had once — 


been, could convey such withering scorn and disgust in 


a look, as characterized the last glance Hope ever bent | 


on him 3 2? For that look, as for the woman who gave it, 
he had thought and cared nothing heretofore, but both 


| dismissed the school and remained alone with her. 


: Hagar, who had put on her bonnet and cloak hohe” oe 
2 the last of the pepe had eens, fare only to eave 


- fhaunted him now. and combat the superstition as he ae 
Ww ould he saw in this anevilomen. Atlength, impatient 
and wavering, he obeyed his strongest impulse, entered, ious 


arrange We books a papers ‘on Ger dele She was 
pene to be gone, and shook with fear. Dine as 
_ Langley spoke softly : | 
“JT hope you were not frightened te the incident 
. between Brother Spencer and myself. Did it startle 
F you? I could not brook his presence here with you. 
_ I know I was wrong to show my anger to the miserable 
pauper, but nothing save death can come betwixt you 
-andme! I give you my word, dear Sister, that nothing 
of the kind shall happen again, in your presence. M 
Hagar was terrified. 
She felt insecure in the presence of this giant whom 
_ she could not help regarding as a low and common man, 
and was trying to frame an evasive answer to escape 
an interview she had long been dreading. What could 
she say ?...She had received, the day previous, a note 
- from Brigham Young’s Secretary inviting her on behalf 
>. of the President to attend a family party at the “ Lion 
- House” this very evening, and she had promised some 
- of the President’s daughters that she would come soon 
after school was dismissed to take supper with them 
and direct a final rehearsal of their music before the | 
4 seer by began. Here, she thought, was a means of raising 
“the seige. 
 “T take little interest in men’s quarrels,” she said, 
- hurriedly closing her desk, and going to the stove on the 
pretence of making all secure, “except to wonder why 
_ they are not always settled without resorting to blows. 
You must excuse me Bishop Langley ; Ihave promised to 
go early to the Lion House to rehearse music for a 
party to-night. Are there any directions you wished ¢ 
~ give me?” é 
“Only a minute, Sister, only a minute,” he e urged. of 
am not here to direct, but to plead—’ i“ 
She interrupted: him: 
. “T beg you not to return to that sub ject. I must go— 
I cannot hear you.” : 
He stood between her and the door, without any 
- thought of using force to prevent her exit, but still de- 
_ termined that she should remain and hear him. tei AS 
Pe Stay « one moment, I entreat you!” he exclaimed. 
She paused involuntarily, impressed by his singular 


1, Who: loves a ee yous pee 


“You see before you a miserable, dejected “ 


are too be a man te insult a helpless woman. » ee 
“Too brave? Yes, and for the first time brave enou I 

to love one. You were not safer at aS othe 

i breast than here with me. 


come nearer than I now ena ao - let you pass ae 


when you have heard my story.” rae 


“But, if I will not?”. a 
oS Tn: pity, you cannot refuse. a Coes ee 
« It will be useless. I can never tees you.” é 
“You love another, then! the President, eh? eee 
“What folly! No; a thousand times, no.” an 
— “You would not love or marry a polygamist ?* ae 
- 66 Never ! 1% i LPNS eros 
“You do not ae this ‘Spencer ?” a as te te ee a 
« Bishop Langley, do you know what youa are saying a 
“Pull well,” he replied, trying to restrain his eager. 
ness, which was being | wrought up by his emotions. 
“You love ee ee ; he, this Pannen eng ds s my 
Soal! ie 3 - : 
“You are wrong, I Say 5 i love no man on parth ae 
 & Well then, your heart is free. Bestow iton him w 
will: prize it most. ‘The te husband is a being 


“the same, and Sick a corte. can only be Set by 
who truly love. But what is love? It is sa | 
_ fice. You taught me the lesson. For you Tam ren d 
_ ‘to sacrifice everything on earth!....” es 

“No, no, Bishop Langley; what you say j is s all j in 
You have heard me, my answer will forever be 
same; I cannot love you. Therefore desist, and let 
pass! a 

bie Stay,—stay, ” he said, detaining hee ee « Men are more 
_ stubborn than destiny. But love will pierce bro 
adamant, itself; mine shall pierce NGU 
~ He leant towards her as he spoke, making ‘mini 
tures with one hand upon the oe Magee 

_ regarded him with pity. : 

er ce ate Bee. life Lhave 1 ad 


long misery unless ine 
aly life is a farce. 


g, that Seah ae Cieches has been tolerable thus fone 

loathe it now because I have seen you, because I wor- 

- ghip you. No; do not speak, do not ask to leave me until — 
you hear what I will do. I have done wrong, gone as- 
tray, shown myself a villain ; but I shall be a different 

i man hereafter, I am prepared to relinquish, to abandon. 

ee rything that connects me with this loathsome life!” 
“ Abandon the wives and children you are bound to | 


provide for and protect !” exclaimed eee; raising hemos. 


hands i in amazement. 


“Why not? The law and) my conscience approve. ie oe 
shall not leave them destitute—no, I can leave them all 


rich, and haye a fortune still for you. The property I 
own here will in a few years be worth a thousand dollars S 
= where it is now worth one. They will have more if Igo 
than if I stay. See, then, it is not only to accept the 
man that loves: you and can give you everything the — 
world covets, it is to save him and them. When I wooed — 
“as a Mormon I loved you, but you were not then _ 
what you are now, in my sight. I have suffered, I call 
God to witness, as few men suffer in this world, and 
have thought in bitter agony many atime that a door 
of escape might at length. be opened to me. You have 
he power to open such a door. Have you not the will to 
ave me? Look! you shall return to your friends and 
4 1 them of my words; ask the advice of your parents, 
your former pastor or ‘priest, of anybody in whom you 
have confidence. — I will come to you soon, when I have 


arranged all here. But I am lost if you ‘fail me—Oh we a 


say | that you pity me, say that you will save me | ee 
‘The Bishop paused, bowing his head on his breast. 
His passionate appeal had. only served to deepen Hagar’s 


abhorence of him. She wondered if he had not ade é 


e hose protestations | in suing for Amelia’s hand: she 


= of his broken vow to his first: wife, and her un- . a 
: _Her interest in the situation Was — oe 
She saw that he 


yet she dared not make a 
ee length she spoke. 
Te late aes send 


me to my fends as you ee and I will consult wil 
- them, and follow their advice.” ee 
“ There i is hollowness and deception i in what you say! pa ; 
he exclaimed. “You mean to elude me, to betray me. - s 
But, no matter! ‘You have heard me—you know I have ~ — 
spoken the tfuth—I now leave you to decide as you will. _ 
But remember, I have not told you a tithe of my love; I ie 
have not hinted at the consuming passion you. have o 
kindled in my heart. My fate isin your hands; Imust _ 
abide your pleasure, even though it be my dam. NG 
nation b.0 07° ee 
“May I pass, then?” asked Hagar, eagerly. = te 
“Yes, I have detained you too long,” said the Bishop, 
. humbly stepping aside. . a 
ss Hagar felt a sudden:tremor as she flitted by him ang a 
out into the wintry air. She drew her cloak about ner 
and walked on rapidly in the direction of the Lion ~ 
House. She lacked the courage to go to Sister Eliza’s to 
make any preparations for the party at the President's. 
On two points she was fully determined :-Never to re- 
turn to Bishop Langley’s house; and not to be seen 
that evening except by the daughters of the President - 
Os. with whom “she had promised to rehearse their music. 
as Several minutes elapsed after her exit before the 
» _ Bishop moved. The words he had spoken now began to | 
| - seem like tangible things, and to grate Ppee his brain 
-as he recalled them. The incandescent stream of his _ 
fervor began to resolve itself into cold cry stals, whose se 
rough edges scratched his tongue. eS : 
Perhaps, after all, he was ‘aberine under a delusion, 
for was it possible such flaming protestations could | 
be so rife and willing at one moment and thus lagging | S 
and stubborn the next? He had given her leave to 
betray him if she pleased, but there was now about the — . 
thought that she might do so the same nakedness and 
inquietude as characterised the rest of the interview 
in retrospect. Unable to resist the current of his emo- — 2 
: tions, anticipation had charmed him onward to the ae 
-  seene he had just enacted; the moments of its. dura- ater 
tion had thrilled him with a, hitherto unknown and un- 
defined sensation, akin to that experienced by one who a 
has staked his all on a die’s cast: but the sequel was 
Hnutierably bitter, He knew ‘that, he eae ee yet 


57 


gs like the phi: hui to the hope ai he dhould: still 
ou win. RY 


Monmnwhite the pretty widow must be forestalled at 


f the President’s. Her unsupported denuncition would 
- he thought, count for little against his record and direct 


denial. Indeed he felt no doubt of his ability to ridicuie 


her into silence. But that was not all he desired. He 
- had meant all he had said to her, and if she chose to 


slight his magnificent offer, he must seek to be avenged. 


He had his doubts about the practicability of coercion in 
her case, but knew that the President was an adept at 


persuasion, and thought he might count upon his help. 
He would, therefore, drive round and have another chat 


with him. 


It was nearly five o’clock, and the mountains were 


a growing dark in the early dusk of winter, when he 


drove up to the President’s gate. Having hitched his” 
horse to the long chain that ran through a line of posts 
at the curb-stone, he passed through the narrow gate 


in the high wall, asking the elder in the guard- room if 


Brother Brigham was in his office. 
“Yes, he is there waiting for you,” replied the tall) 


jean elder, with a cork leg, who was at that time the 


watch-dog of the palace. 
“Waiting for me?” asked the Bishop in surprise. 
“Yes, sir,—he sent for you half an hour ago.” | 
“Then I must have crossed the messenger on my way,” 


2 replied the Bishop, feeling ay slight uneasiness as he 


went in. 
He found the President alone. He was seated near 


a table reading, habited, as usual, in a loose-fitting black 


coat, a colored handkerchief about his neck, spectacles on — 


- nose, and on his head rather a broad- brimmed hat lined 
- with green on the nether side of the rim. 


“Well, Brother Edwin,’ said the President, famil- 
iarly, My You are prompt enough at obeying a summons, 


though sometimes slow about coming of your own ac- 
 eord.” 


“ Perhaps so, Brother Brigham, ” Langley iopiied as 
he shook hands and took a chair, “but this time I am 


here of my own accord, for your messenger has not seen 


me—I only heard of him at your gate. Anything spec- | 
is He Judged by the Prosident’s manner that he 


aueet “No, we won’t say STE Fane that at Pypoe ae be 
Ce ee wanted, to have a word about this pretty widow, Sister 
Miles. It’s time she was married.” This last remark ae 
was uttered with that superb complacency | of. which | 
the Mormon President was SO. complete a master. kek 
Langley was amazed. | j Meiners see et 
“You think so?” he asked, duiioudd yp ae Reon one 
“Tam sure of it. You have had a fair chance, but she 
don’t want you;” Langley started, and gazed. strangely 
at the President, who went on— So T’ve selected a hus- ; 
band for her ‘Langley interrupted. him. | ne 
Me “Yourself, J. suppose?” He © did not succeed | in te 
~ wholly concealing the sneer. te 
“You guess badly to-day, Reother. ‘Bawin, Nov 
Though you have taken a wife later by some months than 
‘s J, you want her and I don’t. I mean Brother Spencer. ne 
Boy His affected urbanity was sufficiently irritating to have 
tte - caused the eae to insult, AL not Be strike, a lesser Hse 
; sonage. 1 a 
forced smile : : 


ity of them, Brother Brigham. May I ask who has beer 
informing you?” | 3 
“Herself. She seems to be a straight armas young > 
woman, and had the good sense to come straight to head- 

\ quarters with her grievance. ‘She left me a few minutes 
-. before you camein.” 
“What did she say ! oe asked Langley, with obviou 
difficulty. 

>. In effect, that she could not remain any longer at 
oy your house and would never consent to marry yo 1 oe 
_ She’s about the smartest young woman I know of. _She’ ty 


os 

. educated: people. We as ‘bo alow ith her—espec- ee 
ially you, Brother Edwin; she’s not the kind to be — 
fooled with. I’ve agreed to: give her : uh temporary home, pie 
and if she won't have Brother epener, hy, r can’t ay 

at present what Iwilldo.” ne | 
nos Brother pio ie must’ excuse aes 


ave listened as. Tong as i can e ae oy rt word © 
of it is cating me like a knife. To you I know its a 
- light: thatter a good joke—but you see, it’s no joke to 
me, for I love that woman; and what’s more, I mean 


ete: have her, or no man shall on this earth ! ae te raised — 


“ 


yoy his. clenched fist, his eyes flashed, and his voice trem- 

bled with rage. “Do you prefer to please Spencer 
rather than me ? Can you so love one on the brink of 
apostacy, and will she take him at eur request | eee 
he: gave the rein to his feelings. 


. a was leaning back in his chair regarding the agitated 

Me Bishop with an expression of blank astonishment. 

“Sit down, Brother Edwin,” he presently said, com- 
posedly. “ You are getting excited. Sit down. I quite 

8 orgot I had not heard your side of the story.” Ne 

| This remark had a" ee effect aie the gee 8 


aspect. a 

the President, “I have forgotten ae au. Suppose you 

begin again. ” 

: well enough ; but I love this woman and shall not submit 

so far you can’ decide between Spencer and me. But 
. whoever my rival may be, he must reckon with me when 

: 4 all is said and done by other parties. As to my side of — 


the case, it is simply this : Thave told this woman I love” 


to you to repeat her rejection of me; to emphasize it, 
aehig short; her coming ‘to you thus places her much at your 


‘sent. If you fail me—well Tm pretty used to fade 
my own canoe, and——” 


: oe in a persuasive tone. “Don’t stir up strife. PIllook — 
te eee matter, x don’t care ae bring an to bear 


_ By this time the President had taken off his spectacles, : 


“You asked me so many questions a once,” eae 
<The whole Hatten is summed up ina few words. ae 
don’t want to offend you, Brother Brigham, as you know 


oany arrangement that deprives me of her. Of course, 


her and want to marry her. She has refused, and comes _ 
discretion : with your aid I believe I can obtain her con- 


ee There, there. Edwin,” v4 ae ‘iti President, interrupt: me 


eta 
RE 


fain she comes of good stock, and her folks may. have 
IA aaa c ue 

“If that is all, Spencer can tell you who ea are,” the 
Bishop replied. 

“Wave you mentioned it to to him?” 
“Yes, soon after her arrival, but he put me off. I be: 
lieve he has been in love with her all along.” 

“Tf he is at his desk ask him to step here a moment.” 
Bishop Langley obeyed promptly. Hefound Spencer | 
busy at his desk in the inner office. They returned to- 
- gether. 
“We are holding, a conference on the sabieee of 


Sister Miles, and want your help, brother Charles,”said 


President Young. “ Can you throw any light on her — 


pedigree, and inform us whether she has any uncles in 


the Senate, or cousins in the House? in short who and 

what her relations may be? If I remember rightly, you 

said her father was one of the devil’s Ministers ? ” a 
“He was a parson of the Unitarian persuasion. But 


she was only his adopted sabe I believe she wasan | 


orphan, I am not sure.” 
“What name, and how much of a f ollowing % me asked - 
the President. ¥ 
“He was called Dr. Taine—” ati this name Laneies 
started—“ and to judge by his church—his home and so 
forth, for I never attended his service,’ continued the _ 
: Elder, not noticing Langley, “I should say he must an a 
a rich and numerous following.” if 
“She was called, Miss Taine then, when you first saw 
her? What was her given name ? I have never heard a 
it,” asked the President with unconcealed curiosity. i. 
“e I have promised her that I would not mention that, ee 
said Spencer. ane 
“No matter, I must hear it. Come, out with St 
Spencer paused a moment, the impulse to rebel against 


the autocrat rising like a torrent in his heart. He a 


forced it back and answered: 
“Her name is Hagar.” "wea 
Langley’s cheek, already blanched, grew deadly pale! a 


/ 


He repeated the name in a whisper as he averted his face 


to conceal for a moment his intense agony. He wheeled 


about suddenly to clutch at the last straw of hope, both, “ 
of his companions supposing that the ec of his pas-- oe 


sion was the cause of his eutonge look. * 
‘ TiSPR Ahly, ns ue oe be UL) ae Sr ee 


AR. 


} Mh ih 


«When a nd hare dia she marry the young officer 
hamed Miles?” he asked, grimly. 

“Must I answer ?” asked Spencer, addres Brig- 
+ ham Young. 
“Yes, Let's have the whole story.” 
“Well, then, she was never married to such a man. 
| (ghe eloped. with a southern spy named Lamont alias 
a ._ Smiles, and the child she buried on the plains was his—’” | 
bt At this moment Langley, who had been pierced as by 
Pe dagger at the sound of her name, sunk upon the floor, 
-_erying out in a faint voice. 
_ *Oh! my God!” 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


e Nothing would content them but that every | Sha for which civil soclety 
he should be Base tts to the ascendancy of a theologicai system,” tee 
3 FST Ny Wig ge 
Hagar ed to reside ¢ in the family of the Presi-_ 
dent during the rest of the winter, and was at a loss to 
- aceount for the sudden cessation “of the Bishop’ 's suit, — 
and the state of absolute tranquility in which | she | 
found herself from the very day of her arrival under 
the prophet’s roof. She thought it likely that Brigham | a 
‘Young had interposed i in her behalf, and felt very gtate,, | 
ful to him for the peace she now enjoyed. 

Bishop Langley kept his secret, and neither the 
President nor Spencer could ascribe a cause for his 
breaking down as he did. It was thought by many, — 
that Langley’ S infatuation for the girl had unsettled 
his reason. Since his interview with Brigham Young 
he had remained almost constantly at home in as state 
which cast a eloom over his household, and. called | 
forth many characteristic comments from the neighbors. — 
Some averred that Sister Miles was a witch who ought to. . 
_ be burnt for the public safety ; others held that she must — 
_be an evil spirit whom Satan had sent to tempt the lead 
ing lights of Zion and “bedevil their wits,” as an old 
crone, who noted the change in the Bishop, put | it. It was 

7 rise f or ’ her that her limited ability i in music. and ie eens 


more pier position. She marked ‘ohn bee 
and patiently, giving good value for all she received. 
and longing: for ane time. when she es be able to 


still: sustained and gave her. couede Ae 
“Well, well,” said Brigham Young to suis a, day 0 
aks after Langley’ Ss Cees exhibition, . ue apes known. 


Spencer had been called ito fhe eee fo take dana 


- in short-hand some official letters the prophet wished Me ie 


dictate, and merely said : 


“Tt was oy strange 7 f ear Bishop Pareles was aut 


well. bs 


an Perhaps Toe Some are Hateie in body, some in their cay 


minds, and still others in their souls, and it often hap- 


: - pens: that they are sick all through : such, for instance, is 
the condition of the apostate. He is a rotten carcass 


0 


a without, any soul in him, fit only to be thrown out for | 


dogs to gnaw at. 2, 
ae The young man felt he force of this fling keenly 
- enough, and f° ully realized that there was something back 


of it. For a second his face blanched slightly and he 


hung his head, but almost instantly his heart came back — 


e and he experienced a vague, undefined satisfaction in 
guessing the prophet’s purpose. The passing: sense of 
fear gave place to calm defiance. 


_ “The man, or woman, who will apostatize from ane , 

_ House of Israel is thereby blotted out from the Book © 
of Life, and shall exist no more forever. The curse — 
shall follow him all the days of his miserable existence, | 


~ and when he sinks into his grave he shall pass ce ever- 


: lasting darkness and everlasting death.” 

ig a hae Spencer deliberately set down this soliloquy, aiid then 
‘straction. 

age Lay down that pencil inl leven to me.” here was 


stronger and older man than Spencer. 
_ “T have obeyed, sir, and am at your service.” 

 $ That's right. Now, Brother Charles, ’m going to 
give you some good advice. You have spent the greater 
part of your life about this office and I have known you 
ry ‘rom your cradle. Now, I hear, and have good reason to 
as pehexe, that one are acting strangely of late. You fan; 


to marry and settle down—you’ re 


h 


fy 
AS ey ae 


rehearsed the alphabet of Pitman’ s arene in sheer ab- 


& tone and manner of absolute authority about the Mor? _ 
mon President which had cowed and coerced many a Bee 


ae don’t ‘know what you iiicaa hat ITean | 
’11 do—you'll come to grief. ‘Nour fap.) 
alarmed about you. nV want. an ea 


_ + was: when x married my first . 


DOR ene AGAR, 


wife. But IT epee you are dguched alas ihe the bate 

fly madness ; you forget that she not only walked but ran — 

into the spider’s parlor, and that your sighs can never 
penetrate the walls of the Lion House. And yet, you 
might become my son-in-law,—who knows? The devil _ 
has been paying off his debt to me in this article,and, he _ 
may yet add you, with all your cleverness, to the list. _ 
Sister Miles is not the kind for a two-room cottage and 
third pick of Tithing office stores. If you want her 


you'll have to get as rich as Brother Edwin. She will 


never marry anything short of a rich bishop, unless she 
takes it into her head to run off with a stage-driver, and 
_ she seems too serious for that. But I have my ae on 
her, and you know what that means.” — 
“What does it mean? That you will marry her? ae 2 
« Well, Brother Charles, how does that strike you? 
How would such an event appear to eyes growing green 
with the venom of apostacy ? Aha! you see I’ve found 
you out! And now I’m going to make short work of you.” 
The gong rang out shrilly and the ae appeared . 
- Instantly at the side door. 
| ought to send you to a dungeon foe repentance ; 5 
but I’m going to deal kindly with you. You can wait, 
George, and listen to all that’s said.” | 
Spencer sprang to his feet when the Kanaka entered, 
but he resumed his chair and bent his steady gaze upon 
the President. | i 
“How many other young fools, male and female, have 
taken like you the path that leads straight to the devil 
across lots ?” 
“President Young,” said Spencer calmly, “I do not 
! ‘understand you.” 
“How many others are going to the medicine man of sk 
the 19th Ward for comfort and advice?” 
“T know nothing about what others do or ars shop: (aes 
go. As for myself, I have made no secret of my visits 


to Dr. Robinson. I have gone there in broad daylight. _ 


He was my intimate friend before he left the church. 
We met soon after my return last fall, andIlamfreeto — 
confess that, in spite of his apostacy ‘which I deplored — 


and resented at the time it occurred, I have relaxed the | ‘ 


bitterness I felt towards him, and respect himasanhon-  _ 
est man. He works hard and does much good amongst i 


the poor.’ cer devotes himself like a true man to his 


M j wite and pretty children, and meddles with nobody. 
_ Therefore, I see no good reason why I, his old friend, 


should either despise or ignore him.” 

“ Most sweet, young man! Do you not know that the 
Latter-Day Saint who can so sweetly relax his bitter- 
ness towards the deadly enemies of Israel, is only fit to 
be classed with them? -I like your candor: Better than 
anything else could, it shows me that the devil has 
begun to fasten hiis ‘net about you, and unless we can 
save you by radical measures you are doomed to damna- 


tion. Do not‘ relax’ your candor till you have answered 


briefly a few questions I shall ask you. I have noticed 
your budding apathy ; the bloom of which is always 
apostacy. So far it is not of the vicious type. It is.a 


restless uncertainty rather than a fixed purpose. You , 


are afflicted with three complaints: You are in love 
with Sister Miles, that’s one; you think yourself fear- 
~ fully smart, that’s two; and you think the priesthood a 
“parcel of old fools, that’s bhireea 
“I may be eaten up with my own conceit—as to that 
Iam, perhaps, not able to judge; but the last malady I 
deny. Ihave never by word or act shown the slightest 
disrespect for the priesthood. i 
_ “Then the possession of Sister Miles would be a balm 
for all your woes ?” 
_ “T decline to answer. I have never spoken to the lady 
on the subject of love. But, whatever my thoughts may 


| be I hold them sacred to myself. as 


“She cares nothing about the Church; you brought 
‘her here unconverted, and she awaits only the oppor- 
tunity to shake the dust of Zion from her feet. Glee 
you follow her to hell when she departs ? ” 


‘“‘T apprehend that her course will lie towards a very | 
different haven. But as to my following her:— 


‘Who can tell. what he may do in’ the mysterious 
Tuire? 0.” 
“Have you talked on this subject with your friend 
the pill-maker ?” 
“Tf you mean Dr. Robinson I should like to assure 


_ you once for all, that he is in no wise to blame for what — 


- you find objectionable in me or in my conduct. He 


aie never sought me—l forced may acds upon him, BAN ola! : 


I | naded | fo him bP my thoughts « or enone T did 
_ against his expressed objection. His only advice to me 
a was to be faithful to my convictions—-? | 
| nS “Yes, when he saw they were bearing you in hie: a 

; - direction ! ! Did you not say at his door the other night, 
The President aud te f atten while the people 
csbarve’. 2774 


Oe SOT did not.” ck 3 i Ne 
vs a “Did you not Bays ‘Zion and hell Var become synon- Pies 
>) ymous 22 Gr | Ces ee 
Peake oe iodid not.) Ne | Smee 


RRO, an “Well, then, the voice was his, and it was Ay seks : 
Pine phrases’ that he sought to keep you ‘true to your con- — be . 
__ vietions,’ it was by these noble sentiments that your | | 
nt ¢ bitterness became relaxed.’” SUR a 
“President Young,” said Spencer, rising and igpkings: | 
oi steadily into the prophet’s spectacles, “you have been 
- fleceived. Whoever told you that such words were spoken — | 
oe by: me: or in my presence, lies. As for Dr. Robinson, | o 
i I have only heard kind words from him about yourself — 
and the church in general. He wants to live at peace — 
i here, and seeks to avoid those themes that create in 
feeling. If you will let me confront the false witness 
who has reported these things I will make him contes ess 
oes his shame, 2. 0 ! ae 
iG “Be calm, Brother Charles, your erences Lanes ae 
Gy) Save'an’ apostate from hell-fire. You’d better attend to — y me 
- your own case, and leave the pill: pe to ‘the wrath Gels 
of the Lord.” ees 
“Left to that I should have no fear ee his tec | 
Tt is the spite and malice of men who bear false- witness 
and strike: ii the Marky against these he muit be- 
warned.” | es 
eae ot AL, Od will bear the warning ? HOG MC Re bly 
aos az je 66 Perhaps— : : A ye yee: 
ee, Spencer pauneal? A dreadful apprehension sot - 
him like a pad blow. | aa 


Me 


eR SWraCHOn, eave idle romancing an consldod s your 1 sul 
stantial advantages ; you shall have the woman — and 
: Conan e in ane Lous or oe in the eee r¢ 


Satan, I , is not 1 my custom ‘to bargain with erring nore un 
6% vants of the Lord, but you have given such good prom- 


se ise in the cause of the Gospel, that I offer you these 


. P oriaien in the hope that you will choose wisely for 


yourself. On the one hand lie, prosperity, influence, 
Sand: authority here, and exceeding great glory in the 


| world to come. On the other, is the desert of the Gen- 


tiles, where the Lord is not known, and the vengeance 
that pursues the steps of the apostate. “Choose. for 
ae ae | 

yo SY OU will allow me time to consider ?” 


«“ If you need. time for that, my lad, you are lost. eit 
rou are not for us, ae are against us. Answer in- | 


2 --stantly. ge ee 


“Tt is a bargain, you say. — But you offer a condition | 


. you. could not fulfill.” uk 
“You mean to belittle my Chord: 2). Tt 1s. plain’ 
-T have done too much—that I have trusted you too far. 


 swer; and, when next you come ee me, come on your 
knees!” 
ma ENG Mormon President rose ith ciendiy and passed 
in front of Spencer to the outer office. The Kanaka 
stood still at his post, and the young man sat for a time 
absorbed. in thought. Presently he returned to his 
place in the other office and was surprised to find a 
slip of paper lying on his desk with the word‘ Vacant’ 
-_-written in large letters. The deformed man who was. 
; at the head of the office looked at him askance but said 
pe neti ~The other clerks | were extraordinarily busy 
and paid no attention to his movements as he got his. 
Me hat and coat and prepared to withdraw. Their friend | 
: : had suddenly become a leper whose hand they dared 
ae ‘not touch. 
te Pk week Pee: ~ Spencer’ S father labored with i 
ae and made daily reports to the President, but the young 


saint failed to appear either in the attitude of a sup-- 


pliant, or otherwise. He stayed constantly at home 


and confined himself to his own room most of the time. — ; 


oe ene became current ah he was very, sick wah 


: But no matter. Your conduct now shall be your. an- 


' 
] 


ee HAGAR 


could do maytag fo or: ‘ Charley, foie had been his S 
friend since childhood. The good woman religiously 


burnt the letter, and sent a brief reply to the effect | 


that he had already poisoned her poor boy’s mind deeply 
enough, she did not wish him to Nad aie his body as | 


well. 


The Elders who came to reason and pray with the ~ 
young man did not realize that they had a case of ty- 


phoid, as well as the subtle symptoms of apostacy to: 3s, 
- deal with. They told him he had a devil that was caus- | 


ing all the difficulty, and that could only be cast out 
twhen he should resume his obedience to the priesthood. 


~ When a Mormon doctor was finally called in, the dis- 


ease had fastened itself firmly upon him. The house 


was unsanitary. Some of the younger children had 


died of scarlet fever in the fall, and Spencer’s system 
was terribly run down. by the exposure and privation 
encounterd during his mission, so that he was a ready _ 
victim. The physician said at once that his condition © 
was alarming, and advised his mother to have him taken 
care of day and night. 

The news of Spencer's dismissal had spread anche 
throughout Zion. Hagar had heard of it in the Lion 
House. But she was much more troubled when are — 
port reached her that he was attacked by that dreadful — 


malady from which, she Heard, few were ever Saved 


there. 
A sudden sense of peril seized her. ey s 
“Why, ” she cried, “if he should die nobody willknow _ 


me here. I shall be lost! No—he must not die—he — 


must not die!” 
She hurried to the apartment of Sister Clara, the 


kind and gentle wife of the prophet with whom she 
was domiciled, and asked her permission to go to Spen- ae 
cer’s house to inquire about her friend. The good lady | 


warned her of the danger and said that she could not. | 


_ allow one of her daughters to go with her. ae 
It was not far to the Spencer’s house, and though Hagar 


felt some uneasiness lest she might meet Langley on the 
way, she reached there in safety and was erator ney 
welcomed by the elder Mrs. Spencer. e 

“Tt may be the Lord’s will to take him away rather — 
than to let him fall into apostacy. And, although it — 


. ~ would break my heat to lose my poor boy, what can I 
say or do in opposition to God’s wisdom? Even for my- 


fe self I would rather bury him than see him an apostate.” 


Hagar was amazed at this cold relentless fanaticism, 
but passed it without comment and begged to see the 
sick man. Mrs. Spencer, as a matter of fact, preferred. 
that she should not be admitted on account of the 
spiritual injury she might impart, but she sought to turn 
her from her purpose on the Brownd of the danger to 


‘ herself. 


“T am accustomed to nursing the sick, and have no 
fear for myself. Mr. Spencer saved my life once, and 
-I must see him. Please take me to his room.” . 
Hagar knew the house from her former stay there 

and started up the stairs. Mrs. Spencer’s s objections - 

were nullified by the young woman’s ardor. There was — 
but one short and narrow flight of steps. At the landing 
- Hagar was met by the second Mrs. Spencer and was — 
presently admitted to the sick room. The young 
missionary was so greatly changed that she could 


_ searcely recognize him. He smiled and extended his 
- hand and as Hagar took it she fell on her knees at the . 


bedside, buried her face in her hands, and sobbed as if 
her heart was breaking. \ 
They were alone. The womanly instinct even of those 
partners in grief, told them that here was a scene in 
_which they could play no part. 

“T dread her influence, Amanda,” said the first Mrs. 
Spencer, shaking her head sadly. 

“Well, to me she seems like an angel ; but, if she’s a 
devil, why does the Lord let her come ? ” 

Hagar’s cry was one to heaven for the life of him she 
now realized for the first time, she loved. And the 
answer came back with healing to her eyes and to her 


heart. In a few moments she was all smiles and hope. — 


Spencer felt the glow of her spiritual presence which 
brought the place a new and effulgent light, filled the 
air with sweetness and peace, and transformed the 
shabby low-ceiled room into a corner of paradise. If 


life itself had been the Brice of this hour he would have 


paid it. 
ye Daye: and weeks flew by. Hagar watched him through 
_ the crisis and by intelligent attention to ventilation 


ts Ve Aes 


- in tiding him over the crucial hour. During his con 2: 


ae other Sanity ‘eG dia yeoman’ 


lescence she prepared his food with her own hands, and . 
while giving rigid attention to her duties at the Presi 


dent’s spent a portion of each day in his company. 


¥ 


My look: to him as you do, and I know ne would not oe ne . 


In the knowledge of his love Hagar was brave and 
happy. She looked forward to the day when they | ae 


should be able to go back to the States. together and 
dive and work for each other. That was all she asked, 


and Spencer promised her that it should certainly be ute 
she would wait patiently awhile. oes 

_ As soon as he was strong enough to get about. ne bet " 
gan looking for employment, and, ‘after meeting with re- e 
buffs from some of the leading Saints, determined to — 
apply to the Waller Brothers, a mercantile firm whose 
members had left the Church after a bitter quarrel. 


with the authorities over.a demand for tithing. ey 
were in need of a book-keeper and correspondent and — 


offered him immediate employment on a good salary. 2 : 


His real trouble now began. His poor old mother was. 
in despair over the prospect of his working for and with 


those vile apostates who were under the ban of the | 


priesthood. All saints were cautioned not to deal at : : 


_ their store and they were regarded as a blot upon the 


fair face of Zion. Now her dear boy was going to be ne 
their servant and. receive his hire from them. The ar- 


dent and successful young missionary, whose praises — 
had been sung from the Endowment House to the re 
motest “Stake” of Zion, and whose steps were leading — oe 


fairly on the road to an apostleship, had cast aside the | oat 
glory and exaltation of the priesthood to become the be 


hireling of an apostate. “Such were the bitter reflec- — 
tions of the poor old mother who loved him tenderly, 
but whose deepest affection was for her Church. As Bee = 
turned to go, she sat down and wept, saying : : 


jis 


An! Charles, my poor boy, may the Lord pity you! 1 ee 
“And may he bless and protect you, dear mother. I Baa 


Bhatt Pets 


me play the hypocrite.” i. PAS 
He had already told er that. the Waller: Brothers 


were going to pay him twice as much as he had received — 
from the Church and she regarded this as another — a 


trick of Dee races u But this was not a ae a no 


Tonger: Lunes sider: “he, poor: ees, of the eine hamie: 
“Het must seek a home elsewhere, since even a mother 
must not shelter her child after he become tainted with © 
the spirit of apostacy. After a touching scene with 


v3 pee uted: Ue reason, he went forth in search of a tem- 
_ porary stopping place, and began his duties at the 
Waller Brothers store. His father denounced him as 


But the young man only bowed his head and walked 
ue WAY in silence. 

‘The very next day while he was siheing ‘instructed. by 
into the store. She glanced. about anxiously, and had — 
asad expression on her face. Charles excused himself 

and went to her. 


“Why, Hagar darling, what has Hatiened 3 ral 
“Is my face such a tell-tale, then? I am almost 


- posure. 
to the inner office. . 


she were driving out one of her own children, She 
said: ‘I have no choice but implicit obedience. I at- 
- tempted to tell Brother Brigham that you were here 


from heaven. But you must go. He thinks you are 


ae Doctor Robinson’s.” 3 


oe ion of those in authority would dare associate with the 


- the poor mother, whose fanaticism had to some degree. 
if he had been an outlaw and threatened to disown him. 


his employer, he was astonished to see Hagar come | 


ashamed to let you know it—I have been told to leave — : 
President Young’s house.” Her lip quivered, but she 
_ kept back her tears and peer maintained her com- 


“You have ? 2 By whom ? ag asked B honcer leading her a 


“By Sister Clara, in obedience to orders from the a 
ee _.President. She was so sorry about it, and cried as if’ — 


among strangers, far from your home, and that you would — - 
_ be forever grateful for the kindness shown you. I told — 
him that gratitude of a gentle soul is like a benediction 


the cause of Charles Spencer’s apostacy.”” ae Lo 
“ Narrow bigot! But no a apse you can find a home | 


apostate. Ido not ask you to give up your religion Olbe 4s 
ay. ae - know that here or elsewhere yon will — 


VEX 
ry 


= 


Ves 1 thought of that. Mrs. Robison has often eer 

: ‘toll me that I would be welcome. But they said ab 
a President Young’: s that you did wrong to go to the Doc- 

. _tor’s house, and that nobody who valued the good opin- 


wherever your wishes and interests direct? "Deve you OU ea 
think it would be better if I could get board in a Mor- 
mon family ?” 

“You will be more comfortable and happy wih Mrs. 
Robinson. She has never been a Mormon herself, and 
they cannot object to her giving you shelter. Vou ig 
tastes. and sympathies are congenial, and, since we must 
remain here for the present, I think that will be the best 
place for you. In spite of personal ties and a lingering 

_ affection for the cause in which I have labored honestly, 
I am resolved to quit Utah. My life would be a sorry 
failure here, for I am branded now with what is equiv- | 
alent to the curse of Cain, in the eyes of all my eons . 


@HAPTER XXVIII. 


Hagar’s removal from the harem of the Mormon dic- _ 
- tator to the cottage of Dr. Robinson was quietly effected. 
It would be difficult to say whither her late host had ex- 
pected her to go, but he was very angry when word was 
brought that she had taken refuge with that “ miserable 
apostate.” He heard that all the other apostates, and 
all the Gentiles and outsiders who were wintering with- 
in the walls of Zion, were chuckling trims phantly over 
the circumstance, and reports of the actual language 
used by some of these scoffing critics reached his ears, 
borne by sycophantic gossips “who had no talent except 
_ their tattling malice. It fell out that the Prophet waxed 
exceeding wroth over this matter and employed some 
decidedly strong language in the way of prophesying 
_ the summary vengeance the Lord was about to wreak up- 
on all his enemies. He and other magnates of the 
Be! Church invoked an early and terrible visitation of the — 
_ Divine rage, not only in private confab, but. from the — 
rostrum of the Tabernacle. 

Charles Spencer was only too an aware that he was— 
~ to blame for this agitated state of the Apostolic mind. 
The effect of his example was dreaded. He knew that 
disaffection was terribly contagious, and took care not 


to discuss his views with any of his former friends and 


: colleagues, though they often came to him for that pur- 
_ -~pose, He did not suspect that any of these came as 
spies, but such was the case, and the trouble they took 
to draw him out might have warned him of the truth. 
His apostacy was now as much the theme among the 
saints as his missionary achievements had been a few _ 
short months before. Many spoke with pity or com-— 
-_ miseration, but others discussed him with hatred and — 
malice, the birth of envy or fanaticism. The Saint who 
had been most industrious in spying out his relations 

with Dr. Robinson was now installed in his former post 
“atthe, tithing office. Many of the boys and girls who 
ee pad been ae pekanict, a even ue people | he tes: 


oe oan hint on. ie suest without. recogni 
- But he had reached that point where he could feel sor- 
row for these offenders more keenly than the wrong to 
himself; and, after all, he sometimes thought, human 
nature was the same in Zion as elsewhere. He had 
seen the members of different sects treat each other ex-— 
actly as the Mormons treated Gentiles, and heard them | 
denounce infidels or free ha just as. the Mormons _ : 
did apostates. pas 
: The steady ray of hope and conbdenee which dwelt 
in his fine dark eyes was the outward expression of 
_ the fervent. heart- -prayer—the ever-burning—altar- lamp 
of his soul. He was cheerful. The mutterings — of | 
fanatics and hypocrites disturbed him not. The 
‘United States troops on the hill above the town were a 
safe- ‘guard against any high-handed act of tyranny that 
could injure him or the one he loved more dearly, : and 
~ he believed that God would save him from the assassin, 
who had already done much bloody work in Zion. - ‘The 
snow was beginning to disappear from the valleys, and — 
the time was fast approaching when he and his be-— 
-trothed might exchange the narrowness of the Mormon | ie 
Kingdom for a free place in the broad world. ers 
“Tt was a sad day for the Mormon people when they 
allowed themselves to be fettered by polygamy,’ he- 
said one day when musing with tender regret on the : 
: oe of severing himself from his people 
“The glory of having settled a wilderness and estab- — 
lished therein a thrifty population is overshadowed by 
the approved crime they have planted with it. And tl 
terrible Hes will work ee ee ee ‘it 


ee hist have’ been a cause, and it will take a "far: 
seeing prophet to predict the outcome.” 

After long days of uncongenial labor at the store, 
labor which he performed cheerfully only because he 
knew it was but a temporary expedient, his evenings 
were usually passed at Dr. Robinson’s, where they read, 


conversed, or listened to Hagar’ S music, and singing by = 


the doctor’ S wife. 
It was a bleak night in March. The afternoon had — 

been so cold and stormy that nothing was doing at the re 
= _ Store, and the Waller Brothers put up their shutters. 
at sundown. Spencer went early to the Doctor’s house 


2 _ where he and Hagar talked over their plans until SUeee 


was announced. “Then the reg ular programme followed. 

There was much sickness in the town and Dr. Robin- | 
son was called to see a child across the way. They had 
been reading Scott’s Quentin Durward, and the Doctor 

laid the book aside in the middle of a chapter to go at 
| _ once, though the patient was the child of a poor Mor- — 
mon, who could pay him nothing. When he returned 
: and “resumed the story, Hagar said :— : 
_ “Tf Sir Walter Scott had been acquainted with Brig- 
ham Young I should think he drew the character of 
es: XIth, from him” | 
_ Spencer. and the Doctor cae 

- “Are you not a little severe, Miss Taine?” said ip 
Wochor : : 

“There certainly is a strong resemblance in some 


5 ‘particulars, but Brigham Is a more kindly: man. He is ao 


i. fie ine fie the Ca iternerk of grim old ‘Louis. aS ~ 
~The reading was continued until nearly midnight SO tone 
interested had they become in the romance. Then Spen- 
cer withdrew. | Hagar went with him to the door where | 
parted. with ‘Tisses and blessings, never to meet 
in peace and joy under that hospitable TOOT. lh Sc. 
: assassins to ply their trade in fey one 


; . 


his way to the gate that shut in the small dearcnhe a 
from the side-walk; but after his eyes became a little — 
accustomed to the heavy gloom, the dim outlines of trees 


and fences enabled him to a ice: and he disappeared 


in the darkness. 


At two o'clock there was a gentle knock at Dr. Robin- 


son’s door. The Danish servant girl who had her room 
down stairs heard the noise and opened the window to 
ask who was there. A small boy with a lantern, who 
was shivering with the cold, stammered out: — 


“My sister is dying, and mother wants to know if 3 


the Doctor will please come to her.” 
“Who are you? be you Johnny Reed?” 
“Yes, and won’t you ask him to come quick ?” 


The girl assured him that the Doctor would soon be 


there, and the boy trotted away, the wind whistling 
through his scanty raiment. 

Dr. Robinson had heard the boy’s voice and got up at 
once. He had already done his best to save the sick 


child, but it was one of those frail creatures not made = 


to live, and he knew the previous day that the end was 


near. Still to comfort the poor widowed mother in her — 
' sorrow he made haste to get ready. His wife warned him | 


to be careful of his own health, and insisted on placing a 


heavy muffler around his neck ‘bef ore she would let him 


go. As was his habit en leaving the house at night, he 


leant over and kissed her f ondly, then went to the trun- ee 
dle-bed where his little boy and girl slept peacefully, to _ 


kiss their angel foreheads. He seemed to linger more 
than usual to-night, and his wife, noticing it, said Softly : 
“Don’t wake them, dear.” 
Coming back to the bedside the Doctor replied : 


< x . 


“No, they are sleeping soundly. I was only making. 


the covers snug around them, and thinking how heaven — 
has blessed us.” There was a pathetic note in his voice — ey 


that she never forgot. 


The boy had gone home with his lantern, and as the © 
Doctor opened the door the darkness seemed like an im- — 
passable barrier. He felt his way slowly to the gate, his — 
‘oot-fall on the black frozen ground making a hollow — 
nein noise. Not a star was in sight, and the weird — 

‘whistling of the wind made a sinister Hecompanimnany | to = 


the ag gloom. 2 


ae. 
4 
- 


What means fiat sudden motion of feet just paieide 
the gate! A crushing blow on a man’s head, a thrust 
with a sharp dagger, a faint moan, a gurgling sound, the 
stealthy fall of receding footsteps, Saad phen a deadly 
gee Ve oy by the sighing RS PANE, 


* * 


oC ae had ae his peariiee ie in safety, but 
instead of retiring, sat down moodily and was soon lost 
in reflection. For some unknown reason he felt ill at 
ease, and haunted by a vague sense of danger. It was a 
strange and uncomfortable state of mind such as he had 
never before experienced, and he tried in vain to con- 
vince himself that it did not forbode evil. Involuntar- 
ily he laid a loaded revolver under the pillow on his bed 


‘where he could reach it readily in case of need, and then | 


continued to brood and worry over his unwonted appre- 
hensions. 

For Hagar he was ready to do and dare anything, but 
suppose the enemy should strike at her! The thought 
was like to drive him mad. Langley’s power and re- 
- sources he knew to be irresistible but he believed that 
somehow Providence would shield him and his darling 
from the craft of the priesthood, and deliver them out 
of their present situation of danger and doubt. 

Growing more calm, at length, he pictured to himself 
the varied phases of his acquaintance with Hagar. Now 
as the gentle girl he had saved near Cleveland; again, 
as the fainting victim of a villain at Castle Adamant; 
- as the working girl plying her needle in a factory, or as 
the earnest woman he had just left (far more beautiful 
and attractive than ever, he thought), tried and proved 
by adversity—tested to the fullest extent in the white 
heat of affliction and bitter experience. And by some 
mysterious agency her heart had been given to him at a 
time when he was looking forward with grim satisfac- 


‘ tion to the visit of death. It seemed that by a strange 


fatality their lives were knit together. 

“T wonder what is to be the next act in this drama?” 
As he spoke he threw himself upon the bed, and burying 
his face i in his hands, wept as only a young and ar dent 
man can weep. In the midst of his sobbing he thought 
he heard a knock at his chamber door. He listened. 
Bas he. knock was repeated a little louder. The clock had 


hone? >. Soning his revolver ie went to the door. : 
“Who's there?” _ 
“Don’t be alarmed, it is I—Langley—I come as a 
friend.” a 
Spencer’s heart stood ae Here, he thought, was the | 
explanation of his fearful apprehensions. : 
“TLangley as a friend! I warn you bishop that oe 
prepared to sell my ine cea. Begs, or by the 1rd 

Tl kill you.” 

-“T am alone and pian ann I swear that I come as 
your friend, perhaps as the only one who can save you. 
_I bring you terrible news and a Ee Kill me AP 
— you will.” 

At this Spencer boon the door open atid steppe : 
back assuming an attitude of defense. — Be 
Langley strode in wearing a large cloak, a ‘slouched 
hat, and top boots, and looking like a bandit chief. It 
was his usual habit, but Spencer saw at once that he 
lacked the overbearing and impertinent manner which 
he generally assumed berore those he ‘Considered. his 
inferiors. | 
“You may be sure ae no- Cotes errand hay 
brought me here at this hour : : 
af I am—you have come to nice me 


save » you.” 
“From what—or whom?” 
“From a terrible danger, Assapsins are abroad, 
as you shall hear. You may think me their contedss 
_ate unless you wait to hear me out. ” oe | 
“And who has been assailed ?” fea eae oe 
Spencer’s mind was filled with dreadful imagés. ‘His 
eyes glared, and Langley feared from the nervow 
manner with which he clutched his weapon that 
might shoot him the instant he told his story. Se 
“Tt is not Hagar. She is safe. But it is a damnable 
piece of Pisin which = ie deplore as much. as you do, 
oe ae e, which T am as innocent. | eS have never coe x 


: 1 your ‘ver y | 


eyes 
ie 


i me, you would ve on your ds the ‘blood of an 
innocent man, and bring sudden destruction on your: 
self and others.” . 
Spencer, livid. with a vague horror, sat down. A des- 
pute sigh escaped him as he said. ed 
(75 Go. On. Dass . Z 
“Tet me tell you first, Charles, that I have the strong- 
= est reason for wishing to serve you and the woman you 
== toves The mystery of my conduct when you made 
ee known her name, will disappear when I tell you that — 
- she.is my own daughter. ” 
_ “What's that you say?” gasped Spencer, looking up 
é ~ suddenly into the Bishop’s face. He was so absorbed 
= that jhe scarcely heard pene ley S iwords. ree 
daughter!” 
“Yes, my daughter. I will tell you more of this at 
another time. Now nerve yourself for to-night’s tragedy, 


ee your own life. Half an hour ago I was in my bed 
fast asleep. I was startled by the raising of a window, 
ee heard a paper parcel fall on the floor. Procuring 
a light I dressed, armed myself, and then picked up the | 

_ parcel which contained this letter : 


ee : apostate bites the dust. It is beautiful to see how the 


- seductive doctor’s attentions to the pretty widow, picks. 
eh quarrel with him, and sticks him under the fifth rib. 
But we won’t have these cussed apostates mussing up. 


lice carry -Robinson’s carcass away in the morning, a _ 
: committee of citizens will wait on C. S. and string him _ 
up to the nearest telegraph pole.,” . oe 
“There is no need of reading more of this. — You see 
z ‘the: purpose of these cutthroats.....” : ee 
“Oh! this is too horrible! I could not believe that (ee 
ee suc demons existed here.” : a 

© time he was entirely overcome. His nerves | 
reak from. the effects of recent sickness, and — 
ng suddenness and tats of OHS crime " 


and resolve at once to be ruled by me, or you will im- 


-“*Bishop Langley, the prophets "are fulfilled. The — a 


- Lord works out his decrees. Spencer, jealous of the 


the streets of Zion with each other’s gore. The case oS 
against ©. S. is perfectly clear, and as soon as the pe 


Afte® a while Langley ppecHEba: on him to come 40" 


his house, and as they went along the Bishop tried to 


draw his thoughts from the tragedy by telling him the 


story of Hagar. 

Leaving Spencer to himself the Bishop roused one 
of his sons and sent him post haste to Camp Douglas 
with a message to General Connor. | The General and 


{Langley were good friends, and as the message reached 


the former at daylight, telling him of Robinson’s murder 
and the threats of mob violence to Spencer, he made a 


point of having aCompany of Cavalryinthetown by — | 


sun-rise. The day passed quietly though the mob gath- 
ered at the City Hall and Spencer’s name was coupled 
with the murder. 


Hagar, terrified as she was, forgot herself in minis- — 


tering to the stricken wife and mother. Spencer came 
early to help and cheer them as best he-could. 

The civil power was entirely in the hands of the Mor- 
mon authorities, and the assassins were never punished. 
(When Langley mentioned the matter to Brigham ous 
some weeks later the prophet merely said: 


“Tf it is the Lord’s will that his enemies are taken — 


off, why let them rest in peace. When the wrath of 


‘tthe saints is kindled against the ungodly, there must | 


‘be some reason for it, and my idea is to let it work it- 
self out according to the Lord’s will. That’s always 
been my doctrine, and it’s worked first rate.” 


Langley took both Hagar and Spencer under his pro- — 


tection and had it clearly understood that they were 
to be allowed to depart in peace from the Territory. 
[As soon as the roads were open by the southern route, 
to California, Mrs. Robinson and her children went to 


her parents at Los Angeles, and a few days later the 


delayed mails arrived from the East. 
The truth about Hagar’s identity was kept sacred by 


her father and Spencer. The ideal affection for her : 3 
which had taken possession of Langley before he knew > 


who she was, lingered yet in his heart, chastened, and 


eloquent with good promptings to his mind. In her 

he saw the innocence and trust as well as the beauty — 
of the Hope Vincent whom he had so cruelly wronged, 
and he thought he detected also in her features a clear _ iG 
resemblance to himself. He was ee uly: aeons | re 
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HAGAR, 


o that the nHildren of his ote wives were not like her 
in any respect, and felt a singular pride and satisfac- 
tion in the reflection that despite all her misfortune and 
sorrow she was a true woman with courage to die if 
need be rather than suffer dishonor. . 

“ Poor Hope is gone,’ he would say to himself when 
musing as to what course he should pursue, “and IL 
can best atone for my injustice to her by dealing kindly 


* and fairly with her child. Spencer loves her, and 


nothing could tempt him to give her up. Brigham 
shall know nothing he does not know already, and she 
shall be spared any further knowledge about herself. 
They shall go and settle wherever they like, and I will 


help them.” 


Hagar’s friendship wih Amelia, the Bishop’s young- 
est wife, was renewed, and her last days among the 
saints were passed in comparative peace and content- 
ment. The Bishop treated her with every mark of re- 
spect and consideration, and one day, in Spencer's pres- 
ence said to her :— 

“Though you would not accept me as a lover I shall 
always love you as if you were my own child; and if 
ever I can serve you in any way, you have only to com- 
mand me.” 

The day after Ben Halliday’s stage annie with the 
Eastern mail, which had beer delayed some time by the 

impassable snows in the mountains, one of Spencer’s 
i employers came into the store with letters and parcels. 
“Here is something for you, Spencer,” said he, hand- 
ing him a letter and a small express package. 

Spencer was surprised on opening them to find that 
they were both from James Taine. As soon as he could 
get away he hurried to Hagar with the good news. 
First he exhibited a superb gold watch. In looking 
over his father’s papers, James said, he had found a 


draft of a letter intended for the young hero who saved | 


him from the fire, and fulfilled his wish by forwarding 
the small memento of his admiration and esteem. The 
letter also contained an account of the writer being 


severely wounded at Murfreesboro on New Years day; | 


ot his promotion to the rank of colonel; his enforced 


: retirement from active service; of Mrs. Taine’s death 


= apres aaa his: own return to Chestnut Grove where | 


2 pee 


4 he ocak to pass. the resto of his Tite: oa 


— elosing Col. Taine said : 


— “Tn your reply, my dear Spencer: plese tell me an 
was the last you saw and heard of my dear foster- siste 
I ‘have no doubt you felt a sympathetic interest in h 
sad misfortune, and perchance, in your rambling some 
thing may have transpired concerning her of a lat 
date than anything we have. All trace of her from the 
time of Lamont’s arrest at Cincinnati is as complete 
lost as if the waves of the sea had closed over her. And 
yet I cling to the hope that she still lives, and that fe 
shall sometime find her. ” as 
“Dear good brother,’ exclaimed acne: «“ ‘And O- 
think that he was wounded.” She was silent for a mo 
ment, and her half restrained emotion brought the tears 
to Spencer’ s eyes. It was so sweet to know that loving 
hearts were beating yet with hope for her, but so bitt 

to realize how she had wronged ule brother who lovec 
ne so tenderly. — fe 

“To relieve Colonel Taine’ S suspense dear Hagar, 

to cheer him in his sadness, I will telegraph at once 
_ that you are here and safe. Have you not some specia. 
- message you would like to send him?” — ee 
— “Yes, love; tell him that you are no longer a Morm . 
~ who cannot share Ee seec that we shall ‘Soor 
leave Utah, and— 


: City and that he would write ee ravtealas “bs i 
a ee ‘Ol 


Ohio ‘as soon as tee eaten a9 was Pee set ed. S 
‘He wished her fe return to the old ss a 5 


i ‘Grove. 


ae ilgar a was Mee ply touched ae what she coed the 


_— said: : : 


> Lane be 


not be: I could not go back to Chestnut Grove, nor in 
any way accept his help. ” 


and Colonel Taine he went to Brigham Young. 


Ba gently with Sister Miles, and there’ s nothing left for 
us now but to send her back with good grace to her 

" _ friends. ye 

oe Why so? What has happened, Brother Edwin?” 
asked the prophet quietly. 


Z money and the dispatches. 

4 presence here is contaminating to the young.. Ihave 
nothing special against the girl, but that miserable 
rebel, Spencer, is a stench in my nostrils.” | 

ey admit that it is too bad ; but we cannot f orce them 


becomes more comfortable and safe.” 


have permitted your interference far enough in this 

ease, but it can go no farther. They must loaves here 

by the first stage or be will not be responsible for the 

consequences.” 

_ “Oh, very well—by the first stage on which they can 

ee “pet a passage ;—that will be towards the end of June, 
"an excellent season for travel.” 


5 but was well-nigh © defenceless. Langley’s shrewd and 
St a willed cate was” fn0 ee. a factor in the 


2 extraordinary es ee of her foster-brother, but 


ee TNO he ames ae me only. as a sister. His sone heart 
is ready to forgive me for my shameful act; but it can- 


_ As soon as Bishop Langley was informed of the com- 
munications which had passed between his proteges | 


“Brother Brigham,” he said, “you did well to donk. 


a2 Langley told him about the present to Spencer, the ie s 


“Nery well; let them be off at once then. Their 


ina start before the season is farther advanced and travel : 


“What do you care for their comfort or safety? ae 


- The President did not like Bishop Langley’ Ss. demeanor 


HAGAR 


the tabernacle as a miracle, he blushed to the roots of 
his hair. The delusion was very useful for the purposes — 
of the train, but I think myself that the true explana- 
tion might now be given with advantage.” ie 
“What next will you wish to do for our fallow Judas, _ 
Edwin? You are suddenly become as mild as butter- 
milk, whereas you were wont to be more like a draught 
of wormwood. No. It makes no difference how that 
miracle was performed. It was seen and believed of the 
people, and has become so deeply rooted in their minds 
that it would require even a greater miracle to dispel — 
it. When the people believe let them alone. They are Z 
as likely to be right in thinking it a thunderbolt from 
Heaven as you are in imagining that it was an explo- 
sive bake-kettle. Leave such quibbles to lawyers,and  — 
let the saimts have faith.” _ 4 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


The day before the stage left which was to carry the 
- young apostate and his Gentile sweetheart beyond the 
mystic bounderies of the Mormon Kingdom, Spencer 
: sought a final interview with Bishop Langley. Several 
suspicious circumstances had arisen within the last few 
days which caused him considerable uneasiness, and 
there was serious reason for him to fear that he would 
not be suffered to depart without trouble. 

- It was easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for an apostate to get out of Zion in those 
days, and Spencer knew it well. He had seen the chil- 
dren throw stones at persons who dared to cast off the 


—- Church woke, and the ghastly story of poor Robinson’s 


fate still recurred to him with sickening vividness. * 

“No,” said Langley, in reply to his question, ‘“ Brigham 
knows nothing about that or other murders. He might, 
I believe, discover the assassins if he saw fit, but it is 
contrary to his policy. He preaches blood-atonement, 
and believes in it: these crimes are the result. But 
while he wields absolute power as at present, and as he 


= will continue to do for years to come, they will go unpun- 


ished, and there will be ten chances for a Mormon who 
kills an apostate to escape hanging, to one for a Gentile 
who is caught stealing a Mormon’s horse.” 
“What do you think of our prospects, Bishop ?” 
“You will get away without further trouble, thanks to 
a lucky circumstance of which I have just learned : Gen- _ 
eral Connor is sending a Cavalry Company to escort a 
supply train from Fort Bridger, and has consented to 
have them travel to that point with the stage. It will | 
make the (journey a few days longer, but your safety 
will be greatly increased. I have received a confirma- © 
tion of the plot to ditch the stage at night in the Weber | 
river, and I hope that the miscreants who have planned 
- that job will just try to carry it out. But of course they 


__*The Robinson case is historical, _ 


“After telling Spee that ee euls give hin atl | 
nancial aid as he might need to. make a start i in Bek an 


nee appeared éreathy mollified fy his reflections an ie 


: Said : _— 


and bitter experience. But I feel. that. it was a ‘aie 
punishment inflicted upon me by Providence for m3 
fiendish wrong to Hagar’s mother. It smites me now 


like a lash of adder’s stings laid on by an avenging sp 


it! From the moment I met my daughter I felt a mys 
_terious change stealing into my heart—into my very 
-life’s blood, and ere long was ready tb forsake every- ce 
thing else in this world for her. She was like a will-o’- 
: Hes ce me on to my Tuin, and I Cee unti 


From that ae L swore fiat I would nithier ie or ee 
my life. The solution came at last. eee 


a tion, and to snatch you cron a life like ane! “Oh 


oF Charles ! ! you will cherish her with all the tenderness and 


sensibility of which you are capable. — Lavish on her the 
: ‘sweetest and truest attributes | of your oe and 


of him which dwells beside him day. Ay day a 
him in the right. Should you ever feel a pee 


of the accident of her birth—” 


Here the Bishop’s enon choked him 50, ‘that he 
could not proceed. > : 
ene ee his hand on nis shoulder, replied: 


a spautiskmon’ for a the: chain of oa 


aera 
a 


a4 from my, ach! 


ate fat ne conscience Rance him. “foveriing then ic 
his Mormon experience, he continued :— : 
“T curse the day I went into polygamy even more 
: than the day I pretended to accept Joe Smith as a 
x To be entirely frank with you, I have regarded — 
the ‘whole thing as a fraud from the first. I was wild, 
self-willed, ignorant, and nothing less extravagantly 
grotesque ‘than Parley P., as I met him in Ohio, or the — 
Saints as I found them in Nauvoo, could have satisfied my fei 
notions at that time. I held nothing sacred, and regarded *s 
polygamy as a hugh joke like many others who secretly Coe 
accepted it at Nauvoo. It may prosper so long as we 
are isolated as at present, but cannot stand “contact ee 
with the world. Utah will never be admitted to the 
Union until this practice is abandoned, and a majority = 
of the population will soon prefer the solid advantaces. ><. ae 
of statehood to this sickening privelege, which is pr ae oe : 
tically the only inducement the Church now has to offer” 
“T sincerely hope your prediction will be fulfilled. 
it a state with Brigham Young as its chief magis- — 
trate would be, if possible, one step worse than the 
present regime. As matters stand the non-poly gamous 
majority which might, and probably does, at heart, pre- 
fer statehood to the privilege of plural marriage, is oe Bye 
placed ata disadvantage.” Sy ees 
ae That i is true,” replied Langley. “Those of the ma on Se 
ty are cowed by the polygamous minority; and every 
time Brigham threatens them for failing to fulfil their 
obligations to the church, they hurry into polygamy as | 
if afraid the lightning might strike them if they diso- | 
beyed. The European peasant. element, which is neces- 
wily ignorant and oblivious of American customs and oes ee 
, is led or driven at will; and (luckily, perhaps), like — 
crowd everywhere, they ‘lack gall to make oppres- — 
‘sion bitter” Being under momentary obligations to the 
h fund for emer or auer LAVOES, they shut — 


y present interests are best subse 
ae Ee eck use ales with me — 


lations one of my thoughts: ie aon ae raise a party. fe fe 
statehood and monogamy. In a covert way I hinted my e 
plan to several of my intimates whom I know to be mere | 
time-servers, taking care to egg them on without disclos- 
ing my secret. They could criticise in a whisper, oh! 
yes, and say plainly enough in the dark what they 
thought of this and that, and how they disapproved thus — 
and so.. But their eagerness for pickings outweighs 3 
their convictions. They prefer present ease and safety — 
at the cost of self-respect, to an honest manhood at the © 
expense of court favor. I shall, therefore, secede alone, ‘ 
and set my house to rights in my own way. I will pro- — 
vide honestly for my wives and children, but will no 
longer live in open defiance of my country’ Ss laws to” 
keep the favor of a despotic priesthood.” cs 
_ This announcement was wholly unexpected, and for 
a moment Spencer gazed at the Bishop with mute sur 
prise. ee 
“This is a sudden resolution—one that you have 
formed aes: ee 
“Since Hagar came! ‘Ah! God knows I am peni- ee 
tent, and that I humbly pray for forgiveness! Itold my 
daughter she was an angel sent to save me, though I ~ 
could not then see in what lay my salvation. ‘Polygamy 
has wrought nothing but misery. ‘The abomination of 
desolation, even King Solomon the wise was ruined by 
it. Its eff ect is to pamper the baseness. of man’s nature, >» 
and at last damn him like any other great sin. It has — a 
chained me body and soul. But, as I was among the first “% 
_ to give my support to the error, I should not now com- — 
_plain-if I reap a large share of the punishment. — The 
sweet face of my wronged child is the mirror in which 
I see what a villain I have been.” Le 
Edwin Langley’s remorse was genuine, and before th 
stage which bore the young couple over the plains ha 
reached the Missouri river, Zion was shaken to its cen 
ter by his public renunciation. 
 The-night before they started he sould not sea. but: 
paced his room goaded by unhappy reflections, and - 
hatching plans for the future. | 
Next morning he went early to Ben Halliday? s ‘ofice 
and arranged all details for the long and perilous jour- 
ney. A crowd began to peer in the street hours. ote 


ee 


é tite ie: sage’ was ce to Bak nat as the day 
= advanced there were so many symptoms of disorder, 
- that ‘Bishop iLangley and the young travellers were 
relieved when it was announced that a squadron of cav- 
--alry was coming. Not until then would the Bishop 
allow Hagar or Spencer to leave the house. There 
was a tearful scene of leave-taking at the Bishop’s, and 
while driving to Halliday’s Langley remarked to Hagar 
that he hoped she would not go away hating him or 
_ others she had seen in Zion. 
at No, Bishop Langley,” replied Har: “JT haven’t 
much capacity for hating; but I shall always think 
_ kindly and gratefully of you for your goodness to us. 
- lam sorry for all who suffer, and.vour religion (I mean 
- polygamy) seems to bring only misery to those who 
practice it. A state of wretchedness is bad enough 
when it comes as one of the accidents of life; but it 
seems to me not only a folly but a crime to make ae 
edness the foundation of a system, and to call such a Sys- 
tem divine. I pity the sorrowing women and the neg- 
lected children, and pray for misguided men not only 
‘here but everywhere, for my feeling towards them is 
_. that of sympathy rather than hate.” 

“Yours is a rare and heavenly soul,” said Laven, 
as ‘No, I only strive to give others wit I know that I 
require myself.” 2, 

FS <OPheny in. your benevolence, will you nol sometimes 
think and pray for me?” 
-- They were nearing the stage station and the loud 

A ilagt of a bugle warned them that the stage was about — 
to start. There was a weak attempt at cheering by — 

the crowd as the Bishop’s carriage drew up, but at a ges- 
ture from Langley the mob gave way and the young 
ee people who were the object of so much vulgar curiosity, 
"were enabled to gain their places in the coach. Ata 
“second blast from the bugle a portion of the Cavalry 
_ formed in the, street ahead of the stage, the rest closed 


towards Emigration Canon, a narrow gorge leading 
. through the mountains on the eastern side of the valley. 
T e fatigues and discomforts incident to that lonely 

and perilous journey through the American Wilderness 
a are” aaa ee ee now. _ The ald Concord jogged 


up the rear and the procession moved off at a good pace | | 


ak, Sys as pata Whos 
: ie BET ares CS te OOS 2 Br fee S 
> + " 
ea 2 0 me " 
x : he 


along both night and day, the horses or mules being _ 


changed at intervals of from twelve to twenty miles, © s 


and the stops and stations were usually brief. With © 
few exceptions the stations consisted of a solitary, — 


_ stockade built of logs in the mountains, and of mud on 2 


_ the plains, and there were not more than half a dozen 


places between the Mormon Capital and the BesOu 
river where anything approaching a wholesome meal _ 


was to be obtained. | For the most part, bacon, corn 


dodgers and cottee were the staple diet. But it takes = 


an Argonaut of those good old days to appreciate the 
luxurious palace cars and the sumptuous refreshment — 


stations which have long since superseded the eWauIne. oe 


Concord, and the grizzly stockade. 


In the course of those monotonous stretches over “ 
plains that were like the sea, and along mountain roads: a 
where the sensations of the traveller alternated between £, 


uphill and downhill-weariness, Hagar first learned how 


delicate, thoughtful and kind Charles Spencer really was. | 


She bore the hardships of the pilgrimage with becoming ae 


fortitude, and put the other passengers (all of whom 
were men,) on their metal by her unf: ailing good nature. — 
It was undoubtedly due to this spirit of contentment & 
that she reached her destination in such excellent con- — 
dition after a task which severely tested the endurance o 


of strong men. 


One fine day in July the old coach was ferried over a 
the broad Missouri, and drove up to the little town of Ee 
- Council Bluffs. The first news the passengers heard | 


was that Vicksburg had been captured by General a 


Grant, and that General Lee had been repulsed at Get- 
tysburg; and as Hagar stepped out of the stage she — 


- found herself in the arms of a Union officer. It was — 


James Taine. SEE ee, 


Colonel Taine had aroma so familiar with Westsen 
life and character in his youth that he was not at all — 


suprised to hear that all the passengers had vied with 
each other in the gallant deference of thei demeanor 


towards Hagar. He had secured the best available a 
accommodations at the hotel for her, and was so bright _ 


and lively that. she soon forgot the ‘chain of sad ere 


ories that was awakened by this Bee os cee 
Spencer grasped his hand ue and said + — S 
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“Task you now ce what I once refused you. The 
wall of icy bigotry which then held my heart has been 
melted away.” 

“We shall be finde ay brothers, till death.” 

James was determined that no reference to Hagar’s 
misfortune should be made if he could prevent it. 

“So, like a true missionary,” he said to Hagar when 


_ they reached their apartments at the hotel, “i you re- 


turn bearing your sheaf with you?” 


His good nature was contagious. 
“T am not her only convert,” said Spencer. ‘She 


= counts a Bishop and I do not know how many lesser 
magnates of the priesthood to whom she brought a 


light before unknown to them.” 
“Well, I am delighted. Before your first telegram ~ 


came in reply to my letter I was so depressed about 


Hagar’ s fate that my wounds would not heal, and I was 


- in danger of fatal consequences. From that day I be- 


gan to mend, and this meeting has effected a complete 
cure. If it were not for my game arm I should not 


_ know I had been hit, and would feel called upon to 
hug you both.” 


His left arm was still carried in a sling, a portion of — 


te _ the bone above the elbow having been removed. 


During the evening plans were discussed, and Colonel 


| Taine would not listen to anything which did not begin 


with a visit to Chestnut Grove. 
“The place is desolate and wants cheering up. It is 


_ Hagar’s home, and will be always meheuher She is. 
married or single. ” 


Spencer had serious cernles against anvihiie which 


seemed like dependance, and would only consent to a 
_ temporary visit to the Colonel on the condition that 
he and his wife were to be left to their own resources 
as soon as the marriage ceremony was performed. 


With this Se me, rack the train for 


‘ Cleveland. 


as 


bat one evening ‘on the banks of the Big, Tian rivere= 
between a scouting party under Brig. General Phil pe 
Leigh and a Rebel force which had my SNOT des 
cover in the woods at the Union rear. y was 

at close range and, in part, hand to hand. The | ( 


pees were put to setae but not. until cae 


mortal, batt an ambulance with a eons. gia was ‘ 
patched with all haste to. take ee to one of ‘the ae 


officer in - Union nee was Sooo. Ste ue e ) 
‘identify. He was removed with others. to a field ho: 

pital next day, and when a train of wounded was ‘se ‘I 
re a little later to re the dreadful heat, Joe 


1 ne the: nic ae Wis oe 46 fe ae there were no Shc 
patients left in the ward except himself and the Con- 
_federate, and the latter had only begun to speak intelli- 
— gibly within a few days. One day while the doctors © 
were removing the bandages from the stranger’s head 
General Leigh went to the bedside and was nonplussed — 
on finding that the man was none other than the Rev. 
Mr. Smiles. The blond hair and beard were long aud 
ee and the face bore marks of suffering, but there 

_ Was no doubt of the man’s identity and General Leigh 
experienced much difficulty in suppressing the exclam- 
nun of ‘surprise that rose to his lips. He reflected 
that here was a kind of retribution. 

On the cot before him, with sightless eyes and life 
fast ebbing away, lay the betrayer of the innocent 

- Hagar; and the Rebel bandit whose well- matured plan 
to. murder the Union Commander at Vicksburg, he him- 
self had frustrated by the narrowest chance and almost 
at the cost of his life. The case supplied him an inter- 
_ esting subject for speculation, and served to render his 
own captivity less irksome. It was in vain that 
- Doctor Bruce advised him to make the journey by slow 
ges to his home near Cleveland, for he was deter-. 
mined to remain in the hospital until he should be able 

to return: to the field of action. | 

_ A few days later Lamont began to show symptoms of 
improvement and became very talkative. At first he 
would only speak in French, and when General Leigh 

asked him in that tongue if he wy where he was, he eee 
SO ee Nes 
eh e I am. in’ New Orleans. 8 have struck the plow Ss 


rane “ “y am a Se lawinvalll ” cad the Geicak “put I neara 
i the doctors say that the bandage must remain. across 
your: eyes” Fill lave present.” : me oe eae 


sitting posture and stretched forth his emaciated arms 2 


CE 


féeling out in every direction. 


“JT would advise you to be patient. We are in ae 


Union hospital, and you are suffering from a wound on 


the head which temporarily affects your sight. There 
is no attendant here just now and you may injure eon Bi 


self.” 
J Am pln? PI epane tie Lamont. 


“Temporarily, yes; but if you. will be quiet a manent : 
I will call an attendant, from whom you may hear more 


definitely about your situation. Boe 


As General Leigh went out Lamont brushed ie 
hands across his eyes uneasily ,and said to himself: — 


“Ts it so bad as this! Am I deprived of that. 
blessed sense without which the world is a blank and ec 


barren mystery ? ? Oh, God! rather let me die than live 
like this in utter blackness. It is worse than anything 


I had ever conceived. ” 


As the days went by Lamont became very friendly ies 


and confidential toward his invisible companion, and 
the assurance given him by the doctors that he would 


almost certainly recover his sight with his restoration _ 
to health, made him so cheerful that he appeared 0 8 Ss 
have. regained a measure of the buoyancy and good na- 


ture which had characterized his impersonation of the — 


Rev. Mr. Smiles. Philip found him a decidedly inter- Oe 
esting study. Lamont guessed from his accent, that. 


he was a native of the South, and Philip took care to 
state that he was from Louisiana leaving the confeder- 
ate to infer that he had found a colleague as well as a 


compatriot in the Union Hospital. The intimacy erie 


apace, and one day Lamont, gave a full account of the — 3 
plot he was about to execute at Vicksburg when his © 


force was surprised and overthrown. 


One night when Lamont was fast asleep the General — 
sat musing beside his pallet and fell into this vein of re- 
flection: ‘Here is my opportunity to acquaint myself — 
with the career of this libertine, and I shall practice 


whatever deceit I find necessary to draw him out. IL 
feel a strange and fascinating curiosity to pry into the 
life of this man who has made himself so perfect a 


villain, and at any cost l- must know the secret of his ae 


stay at Newberg when I unwittingly made him an ar ae: 


ve 
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valid, and left him there to become Josephine’s patient 
and guest. This is a test within my grasp, and I have 
a right to make it—at the peril of weal or woe.” 

: He spent a miserably restless night, and next day 
‘after making a tour about the hospital grounds returned 
to the ward. Taking a chair quite near Lamont’s cot 
he said: 

“Well, I have come back to hear ‘something more 
about your adventures. I find it infernally dull here. 
I always was a bad one to endure confinement or pain, 
and am more than ever of opinion that a musket ball 
through the body is not a first-class nerve remote if 
aS patient happens to live. ” 

“You have at least one advantage over me. You can 
see what is going on about you, and if you should get a 
letter from your wife and sweetheart you wouldn’t have 
to ask the footman to read it for you.” 

The General was aware that a negro had called with s 
several messages, and listened attentively. Lamont 

went on: 

“For my own part, I should be as meek as a dove 
and as patient as a lamb if I @ould only see the sweet- 
voiced angels whose presence here at times seems to per- 
fume the air. Some of my most pleasant moments have — 
- been passed in a sick room where I was the interesting 
- invalid, and Beauty danced attendance beside my bed. 
But, I am sorry to say that my susceptibility in the di- 
rection of the fair sex is about to cost me rather dear.” 
— “Yes? how so? Are you a faltering Benedict who is 

to receive his chastisement in kind ?” 

“Oh no—my wife is another Lucrece, but she has 
found me out and insists. upon rae a ridiculously se- 
rious view of the matter.” 

“What a pity it is that some women and often very 
good ones at that, will persist i in regarding our peccadil- 
los as venal.’’ 

“Perhaps my wife has better cause than most of them 
to complain, for my last conquest, which happened at 
the North while I was executing a special commission, 
created an uncomfortable scandal in which my real 
- name, and so on, figured somewhat too prominently. I 
was travelling, of course, under a nom de guerre: you 
may have heard of the case, some months back, at Cleve- 


) - Jand, ‘Ohi’ 2 ‘The Northern: Sa perse were 8 
st it. was circulated all over the South as the slperey ( 


etnies alitiont to ube ont with another havdly less 
-- gorbing.” as 

ee ee TA TG possible ? 2e2 KG General Leigh maid this : oe 
a8 ee a sensation of oy sickness. den 


oa tain ectaie in ena ae yehich t am going to ie Sa 
seta read forme. This gentleman here, Colt, is a scholar and 
= man of the world who i is perf ottly congenial to me. on 


Ne ow, what message from my. fair. ‘lady to- dyes z 
hope of FeconciiaMon s The doctor said vee t 


and. the children also ; but if she will a6G come herse sf 
she might, at least send them. What did she say in an 
ss swer to my submissive greeting?” General Leigh saic 
+ he would be back ees and went outside. 


a But she says ‘that the ne aboate a aces are very 
eee healthy, and that she is afraid that either of the ch 
might receive a dangerous shock from seeing 
oe | stretched ie this 8 pallet in some peo distress. : 


down sere a “headache. Bik aa you tell Bee all he 
ee details of sos last Hee how I ee and ple 


i ee aa, 

: BUA “ite Bat as I told you yesterday, the torn letter in 
- your handwriting which Mrs. Green brought to her 
after the ghost-like visit of that young woman, who 


2 was a misfortune that madam ever went to that house. 


 easian blood in his veins, quietly wiped away a tear. 
“Well, never mind, Colt. Hurry back and tell your 
= mistress ‘that my only hope is that she will forgive me. 
J shall make no arguments against the genuineness of 


you ean bear in-mind that for aught she knows, these 
es ee are forgeries—” ay 


this letter with several. of those she received from you 
at about the same time, and found the writing iden- 


“your hand-writing, and submitted them to an expert 
Eehe declared that, both were undoubtedly written by 
the same hand, and apparently at the same sitting. I 
must, therefore, tell you frankly, sir, that there is much 
- more hope that she will pardon you than that she will 
believe you innocent.” 

“Well then, tell her that I cast myself uncondition- 


she stretches forth her hand to raise me up. The doc- 
a tors agree that I shall recover my sight when they are 
able to remove a clot of blood which temporarily en- 
-cumbers the nerves at the base of the brain. Hence I 
—geois: husband who will henceforth seek for beauty 


new leaf, and do my best to regain her esteem and re- 


he elk her all ee aoe INE: at least one ape my a 


ne Peplied Colt” and ane 4 was eveatly nore | 


_ declared that you had ruined her, did more to embitter 
her against you than everything else combined. It | 


But she took the matter into her own hands sir, and 
J was unable to prevent it.” Colt, who was a tall and — 
fine looking man with a very slight tincture of Cau- 
letters or other ‘evidence that is intended to ruin me, but 


“T am sorry, sir, very Sorry, but she has Pees 


tical. But, not satisfied with her own judgment she- 
called at a leading bank with the two specimens of _ 


x ally at her feet where I shall remain and perish ° unless | - 


S 
ss Se ees 
ey dl 


shall not be a wretched blind-man who cannot find his 
= road away from home, but a good, o!d- fashioned, bour- 


a only i in his wife’s boudoir. Yes, Colt, I shall turn overa 


a spect, “which I have so justly forfeited. Hurry back 
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will call here in a meoae Assure Mrs. Tamont oo ee 
my humble submission and my abject penitence—(to a 
religious woman like her, you can’t say too much about. 
penitence, you know, Colt,) and tell her that [amin ~~ 
a frenzy to see the babies. You ought to get back 
_ here with them in an hour, for the hospital smells are _ 
-most offensive to those fr om the outside, towards even- 
“ing,” ag 
“Tt will take about an hour and a half but I shall not ys 
lose a moment. In this small parcel is the Johnny-cake | - : 
- you wished Dinah to send you. She said it was made 
in the home style.” 2 te 
“Thank good old Dinah for me, ” said Lamont, faking | 
the packet in his hand, “and now be off ; remember, 
you can not make it too forcible that I am ‘dying to see a 
the children, for there is nothing that is so gratifying to. _ 
a good mother as proofs of the father’s affection for. | 
her children, and mine, you know, is genuine and sin- ae 
cere.” oe 
_ A doctor now entered the tent ana sat down at La- 
mont’s bedside. Colt hurried away, having left the par- 
cel that contained a piece of Johnny-cake from old — 
Dinah, on the table, : — 
we Good day, Doctor,” said Lamont, after the surgeon | ie 
had greeted him. ' “I ‘want you to inform me if there is 
anything in the medical code which renders this con-. 
traband?” He had torn the paper from the square 
chunk of johnny-cake, and held it towards the corr 
“Not that I am aware of,” he replied. 
ten 'T may eat 1b?” See ao 
“Yes, provided you do not take too much at a dine: foie: 
“Thanks, doctor, thanks. I only wish we could get 
up a little miracle by which to prescribe a two pound —- 
loaf of similar quality to each hungry “ Johnny” on the ~ 
Southern side of Mason and Dixon’s line!” 
_ The doctor remained with him about half an hour; 
talking quietly, and observing his case, which the physi- 
‘cians considered an extremely interesting one. After 
he went out and the attendant had put things to rights: 
about the ward, General Leigh came in. | 
Lamont was even more loquacious than before. “What _ 
do you think I have here * ?”’ he asked holding ap the Wat. met 
of johnny-cake. | 
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i Something from oe i presume. a 

“Yes, and its delicious aroma calls up pleasant mem- 
ories of days when the South was happy—when, in 
place of the sulphur fumes of battle, we had the air 
perfumed with the breath of sweet flowers and of lovely — 
women ;—when, instead of the shrieks and groans of — 
: wounded and dying men, we heard only laughter and © 
song. ” 

Soon drifting away from these poetic memories he be- 
gan again about his exploits, and told how he had been 
victimized by designing women. _ 

“That is the only way to put lit,” said he, “for they 
claim that we are irresistible, and we must set up a 
counter claim. Mine is that they are irresistable.” 

“Perfectly valid, I should say—perfectly so. And it 


~ is clear that your conquests among the faa have been 


many and terrible.” _ 

“ Many—and—blissful to ihent terrible i me—now 
that Iam found out. I shall want your help. It needs 
a scholar to induce a woman to see these matters in 
their proper light. If I hadn’t been raised a priest I 
should enlist the good offices of one of that trade; but 
they have a pious habit of pressing negotiations some- 
what too. oe on their own account, so “that I prefer a 


— scholar— 


pe en ae of your eventful life it-is clear that you 
have yet had time for observations somewhat critical.” 
“Well, yes,” continued Lamont. “By nature I was a 
moralist. But early in life I bumped my head against 
destiny in such a way as to make me see stars, and there 
has been an “im” before my morality ever since My 
friend, whether you be young or old, beware yourself 
and let your sons and daughters beware of any man 
or set of men whose positions depend, not upon their 
_ character or their good works, but upon their talent for 
cringing, their taste for hypocrisy, and, especially, their 
devilish love of intrigue. The favors of women in these 
days to their aniermnntial lovers are admittedly most gen- 
erous, but those they accord to their priests extend to 
the full period of their halcyon days.” 
_ “This is no parable ;”’ observed Philip. “* Come, Hallo. 


a ease in point. You say that you were raised as one of — 


these Hor men?” — 


oe fee cag to that reason, T shall have nothiig more = 
ain to say in this connection. pee ee 
“ But what about ‘ the favors of women to antenuptial 
lovers?’” — ate 
“Of that presently. But I want to tell you now thas 
I have taken soundings on the moral question. A short 
sentence solves the riddle. There are three insti- 
tutions in this country which are absolutely controlled = 
‘by women, namely: Fashion, Expense, and Morals. 
Concerning the first and second, I may write a book — 
later in life, but of the last here is the verdict: Women — 
foster immorality in a variety of ways,—by their own 
wantonness; by defective training of their children; 
by their toleration and admiration of the most aban- - 
doned libertines, and by giving themselves up to vicious 
lives. I speak as an expert, and as one who should have — 
been a: moralist eae for oe accident to ues I ees at ses 


S eViriies = | : Se 
_ Is sense and spirit with humanity ; : is anes 
- ’Tis sometimes angry, and its frown ee reeERe OR 
"Tis even vindictive, but in vengeance just. | Soe 
_ Knaves fain would laugh atit; some great ones dare; 
But at his heart the most undaunted son Be eg 
Of Fortune es its name and awful -charms.” tl ae : Sapo: 


« Every woman is the architect, of her own -moralit 
and no man can add a particle of material to the. struct: een: 
ure. without. her permission. You are not. one of the 
- common herd who will laugh at hearing morals. dis- - 
cussed by a worldling, for you can thoroughly appreciate : 
the saw, that ‘it takes a thief to catch a thief’ Noman _ 
can size you up the frailties of woman like a holy le ees. 
as none other grows so fat upon them.” > : Ge 
“While admitting the general truth of your ‘remarks 
_ Tsubmit that you seem to speak with something resel | 
- bling the rancor of an apostate whenever you pronounce 
the name of ‘priest.’ I confess that for personal rea- 
‘sons there is associated with the thing more than the — 
name, in my mind, something loathsome and accursed ; : 
but I am curious ‘to know why it acts as so serious an 
irritant to one who is Sir Placidity with regard to most 
_ other subjects. The Republic offers a free field’ all 
men to ply their. trade, you know, and. 1: have no doubt 
that the Conf oo will do Jo Hikewise, x 
lished.” Se 


= honest man must havea woman, ae no man could eee 
- more than one at a time if women were what they should 
ee be. But the priest being denied the one which is his just. 
ee due becomes a brute by taking such viands as are offered. 
along the shady paths of his dark life, and daily trespass- 
Ing on other’s moors. Being outwardly the custodian 
Ole morals, he is secretly the victim of the seductive | 
_ aberrations: of his patients. The Middle Age barbar- 

ism, of which he is the logical product, is being per- 
. - petuated here inside high walls and castles with laby-. 
- rinths of secret passages: where sealed lips and broken 
hearts keep forever the hideous mysteries which are 
blacker than those of the grave. You might laugh as 
I have often done, could you but hear a model abolition- 


his" freedom, | while thousands of tender victims of his 
own blood are sent. to the ghostly prisons which frown 
on every eminence in the land by the mandates of a for- 
eign despot. And for what? My friend, time is long | 


a 


should learn the lesson oe a the a ae ‘These 


fendish’ tie a oatliest life. - ’ The dumb foreign 1 minions — 
who toil here and grow sleek under the Latin lash of 
> the prince of tyrants, are by him deprived of rights and 
lib rties which: are aoe ee vibe of our pa and 


F here! “ von Taye ies struck the ite | 
el in. this case when you reduce it to a question of — 
ight of a foreign Powe. to corporeal ponine over — 


ist’ orator prate about giving the thick-skinned African | 


and the gods never peach upon the serpent ways of | . 
men. It takes a Garibaldi to lay them bare, and nations 


LY if T pores to a . post. of jifnences in the Con- es = 
eee no doubt shal, qT shall Nee a Jaw to : - 


women. It should be done for the same reason and in 


the same spirit as that which moved the English Goy- 


ernment in India to abolish the infamous suttee and the 
horrid Car of Juggernaut; and as that which moves the ~ 
North to legislate against Mormon polygamy. For 


men and women will do anything, no matter how mon- 


- strous, under the pressure of priestly dictation and the 


insidious monitions of superstition. They want pro- | 


tection from themselves, from their ignorance and stu- 


pidity as well.as from robbers and assassins. Let theo- — 
logies flourish so long as they may, but in the name of 


- decency let us prune them of their exotic Dark Age 


fungi if they are to exist within the reach of our laws.’ mS 


Lamont continued talking for some time on this sub-_ 2 


ject, and finally said :— 
“ But, I must return to my own little story. ‘ : 
“ Yes, to the‘ parallel adventure,” — . 
ee had gone to Ohio to bring back a traitor—the’son 


of old Captain Leigh who was recently killed on one of — 

Bayous. The youngster had settled down, and mar- — 
ried a woman whom I had known well as a girl. She _ 
was to be educated in a convent and I was a novitiate 


not far off. She was beautiful. I told her that I was 
_ going to stay in the world for her sake, or else she must 


leave it for mine. Well, I don’t know which was the > s 


most tempted, but we both fell—’ As Lamont. con- 
tinued in his calm narrative style, General Leigh looked 


as if he had been struck dumb, and sat staring at him | 


with eyes glaring like those of an infuriated animal. 


“It was only a little bit of a sin, but the poor girl, poor | oe 


Josephine, was inconsolable, and disappeared the same - 


day entirely out of my sight. I never met her again ~ 


until I went to Leigh’s house one evening prior to hay-_ 3 


ing him forwarded to the South. In the melee I was 


knocked down and badly hurt, and dwelt there with 

her as her patient for a month. Strange, wasn’t it?” 
“Yes, very,’ replied the general. Though racked _ 

by a miserable feeling of dread, he was ‘determined oe 


to hear this tale to the bitter end. 


“ After I had been there a few days, I bee “i fancy 


that she had recognized me, though I had changed so 


- much that it was absurd for me to suppose such a thing. 


Her distant and sDEICACHER, manner was re liiaaleear tae! ae 


ee hee oo is -HAGAR. 


yam i s bs - sa ued ue ¥ SS 


She was. like are moon, Scheading hor soft and gentle — 
radiance all around, but keeping herself clean out of 
reach. I was never more impressed with a woman’s 
superiority, but I determined to put her to the test. There 
was no opportunity for this experiment until later, — 
for my bonny little Hagar was constantly there, and 
~ geemed to copy the other’s dignified graciousness while 
all the time loving me to distraction. At length an oc- 
casion presented itself the very evening before I 
left Ohio and took Hagar to Canada. I never entered 
upon a conquest with more spirit and determination. 
Going to the house quite early in the evening, I soon 
ascertained that she was entirely alone, and took pre- 
cautions to prevent an interruption. She never looked. 
so well. She was really superb. I am an expert 
in these things, you know, and “superb” is not too 
strong a term. Had she been some Spanish. donna 
dressed to receive’ her lover she could not have been 
more bewitchingly sweet to look upon.” 
“Tt must have been a vivid pee to so impress a 
man of your experience.” a 
“Yes, it was—it was a vivid picture. a happened 
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to have with me a splendid diamond ring which I had — s 
given her at Vicksburg where our last meeting had ta- — 


ken place, and which she had abandoned to one of my, 


friends after she had “ stooped to: folly.” This I de- 


_ termined to offer her again, but she refused it, and 
parried every effort I could make to gain her sympathy. 


a The night was wearing out, and I was compelled to re- 


treat in a state of inglorious disgust.” 


_ Why did she not kill vou?” asked Philip, oan a 
look which indicated the strugg ele that was taking place 


within’ him. 


“She would have done so, but there was no weapon at 
hand more formidable than her bodkin. She assailed 


a me with that, and, of course, I was more importunate 


; than ever. Thatis what I call my negative adventure— 
--there’s not another exactly like it in my catalogue.” 

“A man would be a brute to wrong a woman like that.” 
“Oh allds fair in love and war, you know,” Replied: 
- Lamont. : 

“Treachery a all times and under all circumstances 3 
is unfair and I hold qt deserter who delivers his: 


: thai g a man who. Ge The: — aoe ruin 
woman he pretends to love.” 
« And yet, wed yOu believe a her. husband, who v 


of ne ante- onal sin a ee bend in his Gane 

have all heard of such cases, of course; but, as a 
’ the interested parties come to. grief after a day or 
Ee or exist together in life-long misery. Here is” 
in which the man should forget and te happy; pe 
he might af he only, knew the truth 5 and I have th 


anonymous ici Leigh to. tell fine hak ay jewel he 
trampling under foot. But now that I have su 
troublesome oes 2 fish ab he Le am afraid Coe 


cator. ” 
As Lamont went on in vee iain 1 Geneni £ 
veivaees ube most Rae eee of eae 


oe 


the aiiosl battle- field. Uaaing nae a 'f ew brief wor 
‘Cor: apology he turned ANON and walked oO le 

tent. - ee 

“Towards: evening the negro, Colt, returne 


a 


S 


Ls following day with. her children. (See ep neice 
ee _ At ao General gels went i a A cau ale was 


if ae could me permission, ac: Hee the hosp ria 


= "man was bn about: restiossly.= 
his former pie au said after Bac 


one a 

toy? - aa ~ find ine ete that. men betray. ea 
SS lifes too Short-to speculate | on 1 the fate a4 these 1s gee 
ain Poot ee 


aworse fate, fae ake had rons vine when I found oe 

4 farmer’s bumpkin of the neighborhood, 
; ( other a ‘mendicant. Mormon elder. These weremy 
: _ But t the ul was an aes little ee and ne 


sat non me. ae ae of the maicd Sneek. route I fs a) if 
have pay Abrougn life, tr feel a lingering tender- Spang 
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doration for: toe, cauldron: For : a year I have. TlOb, oy 
een them, and Colt brings me word that she Ue 
ome here to-morrow to Jay her dear hand on my : 
eee head hao forgive a my sins. The: hone of 


The draft a Fook: bee comes. dimoiah, 
floor and is not likely to oe he 


1 ain a coming : through I hear it dropotnes ” ue 
aie! first oe shower in one “of: _ these sudden fe 


ROO es . “HAGAR, ae 
with the Pie of a yureice Yon. will nae Teave 1 me 
till the storm subsides ?”. 

“No. I shall not go outside again to-night, and am 
in no hurry to retire.” ) : 

As if oppressed by a presentiment of evil, Lamont : 
found it impossible to pursue the subject of conversa- 
tion he had begun, and kept reverting to the changing 
aspects of the storm. At one moment the rain came 
dewn in sheets, and, as it lulled, flash on flash of light- 
' ning seemed to annihilate material things and take. oe 
entire possession of the world. The thunder came ~ 
nearer, making the very air tremble, while the writhing | es 
wind, now with a strange moan, now with an exulting 
rush, was like a fierce ally of the storm, having power ~ 
to walk the earth and smite its cowering creatures. _ 

Both men had been silent for some time, hushed by 
the din of the elements that made the loudest human 
voice like the whisper of an infant, when one of the oe 
tent-ropes on the windward side, snapped, and ane ivan Be 
structure swayed ominously. ae 

“What's that?” cried Lamont. Gi 
“A rope has broken. I must call a guard, jon ae 
another gust like that will blow the tent down. eee 

The gale seemed to answer with increased fury, and 
searcely had General Leigh got outside when the roof: ie 

pole broke and the tent. collapsed. , 
- Such was the havoc caused by the ann in the hos’ ea 
pital encampment that the day and night forces of he 
guards and attendants were all occupied, and it was yee 


Wate 


ee some time before Genéral Leigh found help. ae 


It seemed an age to the blind patient in Orchard ward “ae 
No. 7, as he lay there pinioned to his cot by the weight. ae 
of drenching canvas. When finally removed it was seen 
that he was suffering from acute nervous shock, and 
that his condition was serious. He could not speak, 
but when his wife and children came in the afternoon — As 
he made a sign that he knew them, and at sunset his 3 
- name was added to the long list on the Register of the s: 
dead. ae 


$x 


_ CHAPTER XXX" 


Hagar’ Ss eeuien to. her old ae combining, though it 


did, many elements of happiness, was saddened by 
= gloomy memories of the past. The episode of her flight: 


= and its fatal consequences, came back with the vivid dis- 


tinctness of a terrible nightmare. She met no more the 
_ kind look and gentle words of her dear Father Taine, 
to whom her final return for all his affection and care 
was an act of treachery. Spencer discerned that she was _ 
_ not happy, and a few days after their arrival he laid — 


_. his case before Colonel Taine. The latter urged him 


a to rest contentedly at Chestnut Grove, saying hat he 


a -need not be in any hurry to seek employment, or think 


at all about ways and means, as Hagar’s home should — 


be his. 


“ Half of what I have is Hagar’s aivcudy. » said the 


Colonel, “and to you and her I shall soon leave the 


eee 


yest. Content yourself here, my dear Spencer, and 
when the first flush of this eirlish grief wears off, you'll 
find your sweetheart brighter than ever and we shall 


| i _ have one of the merriest weddings and one of the hap 
Ba yest matches that was ever made in Ohio.” 


& 


~ But Spencer was not satisfied. He would never mar- 


. oy, he said, unless he could keep a wife by his own 
exertions. ‘Much as he loved Hagar he would rather 
oe leave her there and xO into the world to make a POsi- 
tion for himself, than settle down to the enjoyment of 
_ another’s wealth, no matter how generously or right- 
fully it might be bestowed. And, despite Col. Taine’ oo 

protests, Hagar’s entreaties, and. his own reluctance ait, 

_ being separated from the darling who held his heart 

_ like a spell, ‘he tore himself away, and with a letter of 
introduction from Colonel Taine to the editor of the 
“ Daaly: Globe,” went to Cleveland in search of work. | 
‘His. aptitude, enthusiasm and sterling good sense, were _ 
_ Soon recognized by the editor, while his knowledge of 


_ Short hand, then an “uncommon AG ECHO made him 


ota. a like ee from him, al a. ma , 
‘ous effect upon her spirits. ho ae 


f 


One day Hui side a on | the “veranda penn 


ban was a Ten orai whom Tagan was sure “atie 
seen before, but for some time she tried in vain to 
ollect when or where. At last she knew that it was D 
- Bruce, whom she had heard lecture on the Mormon: 
Cincinnati. - She was visibly | embarrassed, and. 
Taine, with his left arm still in a sling, led his 
into the parlor. ‘Leaving him there, he return 
Hagar. : : Ake 
aca You are loi jomne a happy, eae 
“May I op tell a Oe a oa ke yeaa A he 
“you? oo. ) care 


| oy ith s since my orn 7 ibe lips quivered, and ( ¢ 
‘ Yaine dome ie eae | 


sense. 
tot acts. SOr chal: we Sree an this: a ie 
legend? ‘Once upon a time there was Xa: young 
“named. Hagar. In infancy she was Stolen | 
oi - parents. and left among strangers. The poor 
¥ p in ang fruitless search for Het but the — 


cand at a ‘Ans ee ihe ane ae Leads wr ( 
he lost. by] her adopted friends, she i Is found aS ne 
Than who holds. a Mee at her 


— which will not permit of your reviewing my talents sa- 
 tirically. You remember, when we were children we 
used to lie awake. nights talking about what we should 
do with our millions when we got them ? You were then 
er age certain that you would squander yours upon dolls 
and cart loads of candy; and I was as surely going to 


u - ‘fortune, you would deuete a larger portion of it to— 


“Ves, I think I should,” she said, smiling. | 


PES 


ee command.’ RS La 


Lae man fSehe| held ihe f getine in pene and that Le had 


Ee oh! an opinion, ” Bene a ames ee " ‘that will 
pass. But please allow me to present the caseinalight | 


- devote mine to terrible expeditions to the West for the 
es slaying of Indians and buffalos, and lassoing of wild 
horses on the pampas. I admit that I have considerably 

changed my plans, and I venture to think that if wo he 
were to suddenly find yourself in possession of a _ 


é Well, say to charitable uses than to dolls and candy ?”? 


SD) ae But, »” continued Colonel Taine, “T have nee oe 
a ‘entirely from my legend, so we will permit itnow tore 
solve itself into real elements; you are yourself the 
infant who was carried away and lost, and the fortune, 
amounting to a coal that I ae not now w repeat, is at 


come to Chestnut Grove for the purpose of consulting cae 
her. respecting the money, she became intensely inter- 
sted, and her face flushed with excitement. Dr.Bruce 
- noticed instantly that Hagar bore an unmistakable Thee 
ss “ness 1 to the unhappy woman whose last willhe hadcome 
to execute, and was fully assured by this and other cir. 
 eumstances, that- she > was the heir intended by “Lady 
Clare.” He came thoroughly prepared in every way. Re 
ue for the business | he had to transact, but perhaps: the ( 

Bs ie Siete cee: about his ees was the | ae 


: bad 


Soy ie many years, and. was much Boean in me a 
and spirit at the time of her death. In her will andin © 


all the deeds to her property she mentions you, as you — 
have noticed, by your present name? it was her wish > 
that you should not change it. And now, aS you are | 
of age, I shall deliver my trust into your hands, firmly 

convinced that your own good sense and the counsel _ 
and friendship of Colonel Taine upon which you may | 
rely, absolve me from further interference in “e 


matter. ” 


When or where Hope Vincent died, he would not in- 
form her, but eluded the subject in such. away as toal. — 


most make it appear of no importance. 


“Oh! dear, dear mother! could we only have known Oh 


each other ! Cried Hagar, mournfully. 


“ Look but a little further down the vista of the Fu- ; 
ture—beyond the purposes, the joys and hopes of the _ 


material world, and there in the beautiful region which 
we call the spiritual, just across the airy bridge we 


name Death, you shall find her and know her forever.” 
The business portion of the Doctor’s visit was finished — 


before supper, and he decided to remain over Sunday as 


it was the first day he had spent away from the hospital | 
for two years. At supper Hagar made Inquiries about 


General Leigh, in reply to which he said: 


“General Leigh has caused me much anxiety. His ay 
wounds are virtually healed, and at intervals he is well See 


enough to be removed to his ‘home. But his mind seems 


_to be more affected than his body. His wife,whom we 
all regard rather as an angel than as a native of thig 


earth, appears to be afflicted beyond remedy on account 


of some slight which his mental condition has caused = 
him to inflict and is literally toiling herself to death in . 


the wards. We cannot restrain her, for she will listen 


to neither advice nor threats, and as I am satisfied tha 
nothing except the occupation in which she takes so _ 


_ much pride, prevents her from sudden and probably, 


fatal collapse, I have not yet hit upon a way outof the __ 
difficulty. Though she has refused to enter the ward _ 
where he stays since he has been out of danger, she | 


never misses an opportunity to enquire about him, and 
shows her undying tenderness and affection in many 


: ways. What she needs is a complete changes Pa 


x 


as 


ed $5157 air eats Usain ce cAR 
Se eas fit ds ens aR apa a an A 


é s : ‘i 


“Oh! iar I wish she would come e here,” exclaimed 
Hagar. | 
_ “And go she shall,” replied Colonel Taine. “ ‘J urged 
“her to come when I saw her in the hospital the other day 


— and she promised to do so on receiving your invita- | 


£ 


tion.” 

Dr. Bruce mentioned the fact that General Leigh had 
been worse since the storm which caused so great dam- 
age to the hospital, but was prevented by a sign from 
Colonel Taine, from making any mention of the Lamont 
aes 

J osephine creas at Cleveland a few days later and 
was met at the station by Colonel Taine, Hagar and | 
ita: The latter then met Mrs. Leigh for the first 
time and did not drive to Chestnut Grove with them as 
his duties prevented. Josephine, however, liked his 
appearance, and Sore rtuaied Hagar upon her choice 
of a husband. 

“Tf there ever was a thoroughly honest man, Spencer 


is one. But the best of the case is that they are both 
oe ‘madly in love, and each thinks the other perfect, ” sald 
io : Colonel ‘Taine. 


Though a few years Hagar’ S senior a osephine found 
her entirely congenial, and entered heartily into the dis- 
cussion of her future. Colonel Taine declared that with 
- her help he intended to arrange for the wedding immedi- 
_ oaiely, and by his thorough good nature had put them in 
the best of spirits on the road to Chestnut Grove. On 
arriving at the gate, they were surprised and the horses 


i startled at seeing a ragged and unkempt individual 


seated on the rustic bench just inside the fence. His 
_ stockingless feet which were tied up in the wrecks of two 
odd army shoes, were drawn under him on the seat, 
- while his head, partly ‘covered with a peakless cap that 
looked more eray than blue, was couched on his arms 
against the back of the bench, and his body inclined 
forward. His face was concealed by his ragged sleeves 
and he was evidently asleep. — 

ae Some en tramp or deserter, ” observed | Colonel 
"Taine. . 

The: opening and iutting or gates, ihe rattle of. the 
"horse's iron shoes on the gravel and the sound of human 


voices did not disturb him in the least. The carriage 
Was eas and, Sroneh Taine oes outs | 


‘ and, that old. BMe, and look here 


As to come bo the house foe. some gefeeulinen ie 
Colonel. The carriage proceeded to the hone ay 
ofticer went up to the tramp and tapped him on the - 
shoulder. This did not arouse him, and oS wai & G 
moment or two before the man looked ap, / I 
in a kind of stupor, but evidently not. cae 
fluence of liquor. When he caught sight of his dis 
_ ber he clasped his arms around some of the timbe 
of the bench and held fast, glancing at the Colo 
with a wild and furtive look. 
u a am. not going to hurt Ol my friend,’ ” said C 


in ‘and rest onsale. aad os something to eat. » 
The man shook his head cenee, en took ¢ a 
grip upon the bench. © ey S ae 
“You have been a soldier ? 20 Ree 
The man nodded an hema tie! and, with 
tiouon of the head let his chin sink upon his 
ioe ce Well, then, tell, me what you wish and a 


the Anat I can can: you io ‘your: one nate 
~ Jead you to the house, and when you have. had 
dinner you can tell me what. you. ae of your mses 
and I will aid you alll can.” Keer 
eS the Colonel spoke, the man Hooked up ‘several times 
send, again bowed. his head without making an attem 

to answer. Though his features indicated that 
was young, his shaggy. hair and beard were § k 
with gray. He appeared to be a hopeless 
there was something. about him which 
pity and: interest of Col. ‘Taine, HAG) : 


Hae y and Hee ie ae fh Mi ‘ * EU 
| “Where ; are you | from? 2 ” “he asked. as: 


he ay for. ooo ond “ onant 


sli 


, a biguses ae ie voice was 
, s he looked. up} into. the Colonel's face. . 1 i 
: ae ae | ae 


oe ae: ‘this oe ha ae iis and: a his fio 
, and again shook his head absently. He tried to epeak 


| ub eet unable eo command, either voice or OIE 


c to he hone oe chica sured in vain ‘ho: eat, Pee 
though: he gazed vacantly at those about him, he did | | 
| He aaa ae even eae After hee a few cea a : : : Cs 


were a ‘Hagar’ ” aia KY this letter,” fest ee ee 
It fell out from what he said, and upon examination : s 


cee affected ne his. Condition: for with the alae she a nn 
ow had, she was certain that it was none other than © 
Id friend, whose ees character and noble heart 


td he. was Digi, “ft one ‘that. William as 
wa reported — among the. missing after the | 
Dae dele Murfreesboro. nS fate was 


se “any vicouiit “Ee unoclt he had te, Mt 
for several months, and Providence had ‘s 
. steps. to Lae 
wa ‘as bre nu gently to his parents who still f 
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was taken home to die after a few days of peace, with 
the kiss of his dear mother and of Hagar on his brow. — 
The minister said that the brave spirit had remained 
with the shattered body just long enough to bring it 
home, and then sped away to that better Home where 
war and suffering come no more, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


We -‘This is the damning hypocrisy of the age, that it slights 
‘ -- norality and spends its zeal in ceremony.”—Fuller. 
: XR ; 
- Mrs. Leigh’s health and spirits were soon improved in 
. the genial atmosphere of Chestnut Grove, but there 
Was a lingering sadness in her demeanor which she could 
| not dispel. James explained to Hagar that it was prob- 
ably due to Josephine’s grief on account of her hus- 
_ band’s wrecked condition, but added that he was certain 
some cause of estrangement existed between them— 
something more subtle in its effects than any physical 
injury. In speaking of the matter to Hagar, he said :— 
“Without having the remotest idea of what this — 
trouble is, I have determined to make an effort to bring 
about a reconciliation. Dr. Bruce thinks that, if they 
could meet alone under favorable conditions, all would 
be set right, and it has occurred to me that the occasion 
~ of your wedding will afford just the opportunity we 
want. I will arrange the details, and you must help me 
_. to carry them out.” ee ea. 
____ Nearly every day Josephine received a note from Dv. 
ee Bruce, who was in Colonel Taine’s confidence, respect- 
ing her husband’s health and the general news of the 
hospital, in which her patient devotion had been a fea- 
oo Tire: for many months. In his latest letter the Doctor 
RO Wrote 2 6 & Ai sk ase 
“General Leigh seems much happier of late, and is — 
ag also in better health. But he still refuses to leave the 
hospital except with a certificate that he is fit for ser: 
Vice. This, of course is out of the question, for as a 
_. matter of fact, he will never again be fit for active ser- 
vice. He seems to suspect that you have left the — 
eee hospital, and said to me yesterday: ‘I have treated my! - 
__ wife with great indignity since I came here, and I want 
_ to see her to ask her forgiveness.’ I put him off by say- 
_ Ing that you were away for a rest but would soon be 
back. Mrs. Lamont has returned, broken-hearted to. 


oO agate 
2 i 


‘true bearings, ard in spite of all her suffer 
ing still that ‘the ant who 80 cruel y k 


on acini Aas ue came ae ee a over. ‘Sune Ws 
it did not take them long to determine that there was 
no good reason why their marrage should be rther 
delayed. re 

“Pm afraid you will Aa me a date an (alow: for a 
“husband, darling Hagar,’ said Spencer, after the wed. 
- ding day had been fixed. “But if you can ‘reco Bk ee 
yourself to live in the same house with one who 
00 have had no ee to discover, ty; 


at it is Groner now ae the pi 
creed, and I feel that I am not fixed in 
"before. Ast look back, id aan ie that. a 


Worker of Mocks had touor me aes witha dev. 
and mercif ay cast it bout. ne alee is  Fesolite, & d fi 


“we both ot owe to ope “ud ae my Pe 
ee a » fault. We nay, be called cpOn, to 


ie ties pier cua Ne ye ‘and soe ee ‘ 
ter of ey beneath i it. mC shall. learn ‘rom 


: thers ee ue 
| cad note in ‘your: voice “when Atle recur LO 


le 1 think of ris what seligon shall i pro : 


rf 


“Let us. eden to ‘Be ee 24 Nace fas to. ! a 
etend. Like other men, I can readily conjure — 
» ideal, but the possible extends as far — 
ant to go. While much of the so called — 
and religious: doctrine of the past is y 
th ¢ as to ace and ved the two 


eto, both needs and tie lenis of men ay ee 

te. We feel that we require justice gee 
heref pas accord it Bye, ‘Reales: 
| ae o 


co every ik a. | 
f Sally and: in Ath ts 


i disarm the oppressor, ae check, abe ones abole 


honest, truthful, virtuous and conscientious, in all our 


: conditions of existence here that we must continue 


much benefit from merely ethical ‘teaching. The acceyi- 
tation and practice of these beneficent doctrines ee 


: your. highest ideal sometime be realized ? ” 


; ings hinge on trickery. The practice of reprisal, which | 


evil-doing and evil-thinking, too; and to adjust all the 
varied and complicated | relations of life upon principles | 
as harmonious as Nature herself; for, to be fair, just, 


conduct and dealings with our fellow-beings, would be 
the inevitable result of strict ofedience to these two | : 
Divine commands.” ~ ce ® 
Why, then, are. they not obeyed ? ? Is it one of thee 


in a state of misery and imperfection ?” 

“It may be, but I prefer to think that the methoda® 
which are, and have been, employed ostensibly for the © : 
purpose of giving them effect, were not of a character 
to attain that end, and that men for ages have pursued — 
a shadow at the cost of the substance. There may be | 
better methods still available. It appears to me, more- 
over, that the question of maintaining life has. a power 
ful bearing here. While men are struggling desper- 
ately for existence they will not, they cannot, receive 


be confined to a class or race, they must be universal ; 

and universal man in the present state of the world, 
whatever his origin may have been, is muy more anim 
than spirit. a 

- “But is there not much honest Stoll being made. in 
the direction of a higher and better plane? oe not 


“In the remotest future, yes. But in our own ae 
men lack sympathy. They cannot ‘love one another, be- — 
cause they think and care only for themselves. The ad: 
vance of science has far outstripped that of morals. — 
Men hate and fear each other because most of their call- 


in the Middle ages was carried on by direct open attack, 
is perpetuated i in modern cunning, and the ‘ Robber Bar- 
on’ of to-day is he who has driven less lucky tricksters 
to the wall by his superior talents as a gambler. — Only 
a revolution of the most astonishing kind can vee men 


‘to their senses.” sae nl ANS ae ane 


“A revolution! Do you mean a war 2 ” ay 


“ “Tt might a none avithout y war ifn men would pause to 
tale but history seems to show that the only lessons’ 
that have a lasting effect on the world are written in 
blood. But the mandate has gone forth, and a greater 
multitude of the people than most men dream of, are al- 
ready convinced that it must be obeyed. Those who hin- 
‘der will be left behind, and those who oppose will be 
trampled under foot. The awful problem can only be 
solved by the power of the Infinite working here 
through good men. It seems like a maze impossible to — 


Bib 


thread! Is the solution to be found in some natural 


fact like steam or electricity, and to be brought home to 
the race as palpably as these? The thing is there like 
lightning in the clouds, but where is the Franklin to cap- 
ture it on his a s tail and demonstrate it to humani- 
12 4 
~ “ Perhaps that We may be reserved for you.” | 
Spencer spoke with the rapt interest and enthusiasm 
- that can only emanate from a true and ardent soul. 
They were sitting on the verandah in the shadow of the 
creeper that hung in graceful clusters, and the moon 
beams as they fell through the lattice were dancing in 
_ kaleidoscopic figures about them. Hagar had nestled 
her head against her lover’s breast as she made the last 
etn) remark, and Spencer was about to reply, when they. 
Se heard a footstep on the porch. Looking round they saw 
the dark outline of a woman’s figure standing a short 
— distance from them. Her hat and costume showed them 
at once that shecwas a stranger, but her face was in 
shadow. , 
Spencer rose, and taking a step toward her, said: 
“May I ask whom we have the pleasure of 
“You do not know me,” interrupted the figure. Ges Saar 
have come here with a message for the daughter of 
Hope Vincent—is she here ? ” 


eee message from, ay mother !” exclaimed Hagar} 


ie seizing Spencer’s arm. “Will you come in?’ 

“No—TI take it you are Paso, and if so, can deliver 
a my message here.” ae 
oy © “Tam” eee UN . ae 
os She had See abexcd the paras when two pistol 
2 ee in quick succession flashed in her face, and she 
oh ae to the: floor uiiering a faint moan, 


- sephi ! 
oe celts and met oe 
eas room. a Nas 


oe power ‘of oe oe 
uh ne one ee fallen ) 


ee poor ap eae nee 
_ Despite his deadly fess: Han tost 3 no 
_ his way to the nearest country doctor's k 
the doctor ‘came, Hagar 5 was: no more, 


poled has ancl we ue 
_ the old aoe ian ae ee n 


eae ae . ore tha oh 
_ slums of Ne ew hae 


A es ot one of De ie st. 
sae Street ane and to. 


: ashe ng scraps 
ae vee ihe Sepia: of the . 
bent, and given to the use of 
the noisome garret where 


neither ; grog nor an 
EON had played any p 
 . food and fuel a 


if PETA KS 
; i 


un non she! Sie than 4h Belle Hose of whose visits ee 
; Coa Bruce told us: before that fatal night. Ihad met — 
her. during ‘my memorable stay at Cincinnati in 62,0 
and the next time I saw her face was by a pistol flash. ue 
Oh, James! I cannot tell you the anguish | aoe eruel | 
tearing open of a mortal wound has caused me! I taxed 
x the loathsome creature with her crime and she confessed 
in full, saying that she was thirsting for revenge from 
the moment ‘she knew the disposition Eee Vincent 


eae ide! Nai. Taiiciie idiecd hee mind, ee 
a eect caring: what oe be aA alta she Oe to. 


ay ie done. for ae ‘poor wretch, but I shall tae nee Ne 
is b best. I can to prepare for ae end, which is near at 


ee 
Vata 4 


t * ri ibe 


r Peta up iby a Glasgow bailie, isi atrested for Se a 

escapes, is wrecked on the French coast, reaches 
erves with the French army at Dettingen. He kills’ 
oe in a duel, and escaping to the coast, shares the 
res oe Prince Charlie, but finally settles “happily i in Scot- 


wis very like the hero of ‘ Quentin Durward.’ The lad’s 

ance, and his hairbreadth escapes, make up as good a nar- 

-k nd as we have ever read. For freshness of treatment and 
fenty has surpassed himself.’’— oer. : 


rt in India ; or, the Beginnings of. an Empire. | By 
With ee full- -page Mlustrations: ey GoRDoN 
12mo, cloth, price $1. DO elon Vell 
d between the landing of Clive as a young writer. in 
close of his career. was critical and eventful in the 
tits comméncement the English were traders existing Ns 
e of the native princes. At its close they were masters 
ga and of. the greater part of Southern India. The author 
has given a full and accurate account of the events of that stirring 
, and battles and ‘ sieges. follow each other in rapid succession, 
> he. combines with his narrative a tale of daring and adven- ha 
| whicl gives a lifelike interest to the volume. PRET e he Sa SMa 
6 fe | ena period of. Indian history of the most vital importance, 


and he has embroidered on the historical facts a story which of itself is deeply the 
iterestir Young ae Pata Ge will be oe with the volume, r 


hb give ee history of the first hae of the 
Years’ W issue had its importance, which has ex- 
tended 0 the present. day, as it established religious freedom ~ 
yr. The army of the chivalrous. king of Sweden was — 
posed of Scotc men, and ne these, ‘was the hero of” 


\ 


ale is a cle r nd i poeline piece of history. saa as boys. Hay “be cm 
rea Abs nsc! ntiou ly, can can eee fail to be Pon ee a 


The Dragon and the Ravens or, “The hays Be cine Alfred. a 
@. A. Henry. With full- “page Illustrations by C. Ie ‘SANE : 
LAND, R.I, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


In this story the author gives an account of the fierce ctpnpele’ Say eae 
between Saxon and Dane for supremacy in England, and presents 

"a vivid picture of the misery and ruin to which the country was 
reduced by the ravages of the sea-wolves. The hero, ayoung 
Saxon thane, takes part in all the battles fought by King Alfred... 
He is driven from his home, takes to the sea and resists the Danes en 
on their own element, and being pursued by them up the ‘Seine, Be eee 

_ is present at the long and desperate siege of Paris. rete ig 
* Treated in a manner most attractive to the boyish. reader,"—Athencoum, pee f 


‘The Young Carthaginian: A Story of the ae, of Hannibal. oo 
By G. A. Henry. With full-page Illustrations bday J. STANT. : 
LAND, RJ. 12mo, cloth, price $1. 00. 


Boys reading the history of the Punic Wars have adem a jesek oe 
appreciation of the merits of the contest. That it was at first a 
struggle for empire, and afterward for existence on the part of 
Carthage, that Hannibal was a great and skillful general, that hes 254% 
defeated the Romans at Trebia, Lake Trasimenus, and Canne, _ 
and all but took Rome, represents pretty nearly the sum total cf 
their knowledge. To let. them know more about this momentous ~ 
struggle for the empire of the world Mr. Henty has written this. 
story, which not only gives in graphic style a brilliant descrip- 
tion of a most interesting period of history, but is a tale of ex- 
citing adventure sure to secure the interest ‘of the reader. : 


'“ Well constructed and vividly told. From first to last nothing stays the — 
. interest of the narrative. It bears us along as on a|stream whose current) ne 
varies in direction, but never loses its force. Racine! Review. 


In Freedom’s Cause: A Story of Wallace and Bruce. By G. te ‘4 
Henry. With full-page Ilustrations ae esa BROWNS. # 
12mo, cloth, price $1.00. igi 


In this story the author relates. the atierine tale of ihe Seottiat 
War of Independence. The extraordinary valor and personal — 
prowess of Wallace and Bruce rival the deeds of the mythical 
heroes of chivalry, and indeed at one time Wallace was ranked 
with these legendary personages. The researches of modern — 
historians have shown, however, that he was a living, breathing — 
man—anda valiant. champion. ‘The hero of the tale fought under — 
both Wallace and Bruce, and while the strictest historical accuracy 
has been maintained with respect to public events, the haa is ¥ 

full of ‘‘hairbreadth ’ scapes ” and wild adventure. | . 


“It is written in the author’s best. style. Full of the wildest and abe re 
markable achievements, it is a tale of great interest, which a boy, once he has 
: begun it, will not willingly put 92 one side.” —The Schoolmaster. edail We aie 
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; y among the most romantic and daring exploits in history. 
_ this as the groundwork of his story Mr. Henty has interwoven the 


| ee the most exciting events of the struggle. — 


1604) 


_ only to fall into the hands of the Corsairs. 
_ getting back to Spain under the protection of a wealthy merchant, _ 
_ and regains his native country after the capture of Cadiz. % 


of an Aztec princess. 


with ey in a Virginia: . Oy Biers of fhe. mitra Civil War. By. 


oG, AL Huntry. With full-page Illustrations by GORDON 
Browne. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. - | 


‘The story of a young Virginian planter, who, after bravely 
proving his sympathy with the slaves of brutal masters, serves 
with no less courage and enthusiasm under Lee and Jackson 
He has many 
hairbreadth escapes, is several times wounded and twice taken 
prisoner; but his courage and readiness and, in two cases, the 
devotion of a black servant and of a runaway slave whom he had 
assisted, bring him safely thfough all difficulties. : 

‘One of the best stories for lads which Mr. Henty has yet written. Th 


- pieture: is full of life and color, and the stirring and romantic incidents ave 
skillfully blended with the personal interest “and charm of the story.”— 


~ Standard. 


By England’s Aid: or, The Brine of the Noirerlands (1585 - 
By G. A. Henty. With full-page Illustrations by 
_ ALFRED PEARSE, and Maps. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

‘The story of two English lads who go to Holland as pages in 
the service of one of ‘‘the fighting Veres.” After many adven- 
tures by sea and land, one of the lads finds himself on board a 
Spanish ship at the time of the defeat of the Armada, and escapes 
He is successful in 


“Tt ig an admirable book for youngsters. It overflows with stirrirg inci- 
_ dent and exciting adventure, and the color of the éra and of the SGune are 


ees reproduced. The illustrations add to its attractiveness. ”—Boston 


Gazette. 

cay Right of Conquest ; or, With Cortez in Mexico. By G. A. 
Henty. With full-page Illustrations by W.S. StTacky, and 
Two Maps. 12mo, cloth, price $1. 50. 


The conquest of Mexico by a small band of resolute men under 
Dihe magnificent leadership of Cortez is always rightly ranked 
With 


adventures of an English youth, Roger Hawkshaw, the sole sur- 


- -vivor of the good ship Swan, which had sailed from a Devon port 
a b0 challenge the mercantile | Supremacy o! the Spaniards in the 
ie N ew World. He is beset by many perils among the natives, but 
is saved by his own judgment and strength, and by the devotion 
At last by a ruse he obtains the protection 
_of the Spaniards, and after the fall of Mexico he succeeds in re- 
gaining his native shore, with a foerane and a a | Aztec 


bride. 


ce By Right of Conquest’ “is the nearest pupae toa perfectly. successful 
historical tale that Mr. Pais has yet published.”"—Academy. 


BERG. Piptao sloth: price ; 


- Alarry Sandwith, a ‘Westminster boy, 
“chateatt of a French: Barone and after various. 


Vaheouinent and dense pedude hee: ‘number, an 
Rite beset by perils with the three young « 
house in his charge. After hairbreadth escapes 
tes. There the ea are condemned to” death in t | 


i. Harry Sandwith, the Weatininuer fs may tao be sai 
Honty’ s record, | His adventures will delight boys by the da 
Ret depict. Bare ae es! story is one of air. ne bes 

eview, a it ENS ppt 


1 Pea between. Britain and eee nee for si 

- American continent. On the issue of this 

the destinies of North America, but. to 

- mother countries themselves. 

. the Anglo- Saxon race ‘should. predominate in 

_ that Britain, and not France, should take the 

q nations of Europe; and that English and American co 
English language, and Ange literature, shoul 

round the globe. EASES 

ee It is not orly a lesson’ in "iatanan as Instructivey as i 


but also a deeply interesting and often thri li 
ee uci aie ”—Mustrated Landen, ee US 


n ful se Illustra | ns by | 


“eae 


ag cool ide British lace 


. OR with greater courage and go 


- the book being accompa 
with the redskins on the shores of Lake | 
terwoven with the gener: 
- through the book. ey 
“Does justice to the pluck and 

nf¢ tunate struggle agains 


3 nth very Huron country 
Pa seae ot Haweye and d Chiagach Sie 


; orto Agee and aes nee foally 
daug er of one of the chief men of Venice. | 


. of St. Mark.’ Mr. Henty has never pro- _ mao 
me, or more vivacious. Satur, Ry Renee 


er ‘5 Au fealia 
A few “years of active safes on bi lemon) 
a brush with both natives and bushrangers, 
to a captaincy, and he eraraiy ‘settles 
ul life of a squatter. He ke | 
1ever publish aed a more to aable: a more carefully con. ah 
‘itte iia than Nee a Coe 


"s eae . 


The here sail as ade with Drake j tw the oc 
t ‘ion, , and. in his’ great voyage of circumnavigation. oe 
1 portion of the story is absolutely to be relied upon, 
perhaps _ be less attractive than the great variety OL es: 
through which the venne, ee pass in the. hy 5 
voyages.’ eee 
venture, where the as meets with experience sete ope Lat 
rn his s hair. gray. Harper’: Ss Monthly Magazine. pat 


A Tale of the Ashanti War. ByG. A. Henry. 
page ‘Tlustrations ane GoRDON BROWNE. tee ie 


Nig 


x He 
just ‘fore the outbreak of the war 


eeps up his reputation a asa wae 
ota cared haa — Athenceum. 


\ 


“while the rest who only care for acventases ey be petdents in ee of them 


- destruction of the Spanish fleet; the plague of the Black Death: 


ancient bit of vellum, which the latter obtained in a curious way. 


_ secure the money form one of the most absorbing tales for pens 


By Pike aaa Dyke : ry Pale ¢ of thie Rise oe Aes Duteh ‘Repabl ic o 
By G. A. Henry. With full-page Illustrations by MAYNARD 
Brown, and 4 Maps. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. — 1 


In this story Mr. Henty traces the adventures and brave deeds eee! 
of an English boy in the household of the ablest man of hisage— 
William the Silent. Edward Martin, the son of an English sea- 
captain, enters the service of the Prince as a volunteer,andisem- 
ployed by him in many dangerous and responsible missions, in the. 2 2) 
discharge of which he passes through the great sieges of the time, ER a 
He ultimately setties down as Sir Edward Martin. vie 

‘* Boys with a turn for historical research will be enchanted with the oaks 


selves.’”’—St. James’ Gazette. 


St. George for England: A Tale of Cressy and Aiton a F 
G. A. Henry. With full-page Illustrations by GoRDon oat 
BROWNE. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. yp 


No portion of English history is more ¢. sowded with brea! Bree 
than that of the reign of Edward III. Cressy and Poitiers; the — 


the Jacquerie rising; these are treated by the author in ‘St. 
George for England.” The hero of the story, although of pond) 
family, begins life as a London apprentice, but after countless OS 
ventures and perils becomes by valor and good conduct the : gaia eA 
and at last the trusted friend of the Black Prince. vA 


“Mr, Henty has de veloped for himself a type of historical novel for, boys 
. wnich bids fair to supplement, on their behalf, the historical labors” OF ar 
Walter Scott in the land of fiction. Che Standard. Me 


Captain’s Kidd’s Gold: The True Story of an Adventurous Sailor 
Boy. By JAMES FRANKLIN Firts. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. — 


There is something fascinating to the average youth in the very 
idea of buried treasure. A vision arises ‘before his eyes of swarthy _ 
Portuguese and Spanish rascals, with black beards and gleaming — 
eyes—sinister-looking fellows who once on a time haunted the 
Spanish Main, sneaking out from some hidden creek in their loag, — 
- low schooner, of picaroonish rake and sheer, to attack an unsus- | 
pecting trading craft. There were many famous sea rovers in — x 
their day, but none more celebrated than Capt. Kidd. Perhaps | 
the most fascinating tale of all is Mr. Fitts’ true story of an adven | 
turous American boy, who receives from his dying father an 


The document bears obscure directions purporting to locate a cer 
tain island in the Bahama group, and a considerable treasure 
buried there by two of Kidd’s crew. The hero of this book, 
Paul Jones Garry, is an ambitious, persevering lad, of salt-water 
‘New England ancestry, and his efforts to reach the island ané 


youth that has come from the PRESB. 7 


ne te Captain Bayley’ s Heir: ay Tale of ie Gold Fields of California 
Shas ne See Gee AY HENTY. With full-page Illustrations by H. M. 
Pager. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. _ 


eee frank, ‘inanly lad and his cousin are rivals in the heirship of a (i 


ole BOs siderable property. The former falls into a trap laid by the 
.. Jatter, and while under a false accusation of theft foolishly leaves 
‘ide England for America. He works his passage before the mast, 
4 joins a small band of hunters, crosses a tract of country infested 
‘) ae with Indians to the Californian eas diggings, and is be ease 
- both as digger and trader. 


Naan | “Mr, Henty is careful to mingle inabenction with’ entertainmer-t: and the 
ah - humorous touches, especially in the sketch of John Holl, the Westminster 
5 Cae _ dustman, Dickens himself could hardly have excelled. ”_Ohr istian Leader. a 


o : : For Name and Fame; or, Through Afghan Passes. By G. A. 
a Henry. With full-page Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
- 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


An interesting story of the last. v war in Afghanistan The hero, 
cues © after being wrecked and going through many stirring adventures 
oe - among the Malays, finds his way to Calcutta and enlists i in a regi- 
ment proceeding to join the army at the Afghan passes. He ac- 
- companies the force under General Roberts to the Peiwar Kotal, 
is wounded, taken prisoner, carried to Cabul, whence he is trans- 
ferred to Candahar, and takes part in Nae final defeat of ted bs 
of Ayoub Khan. . 
“The best feature of the book-apart from the iispact of its scenes of ad- 


weniire- td its honest effort to do justice to the Larsen of the Afghan Rit 
.: ong “_ Daily News. j 


- The scene of this tale is Jaid on an island in the Malay Archi- 
elago. Philip Garland, a young animal collector and trainer, of 
_ New York, sets sail for ‘Eastern seas in quest of a new stock of 
living, curiosities. ‘The vessel is wrecked off the coast of Borneo 
and young Garland, the sole survivor of the disaster, is cast ashore 
on a small island, and captured by the apes that overrun the 
place. The lad discovers that the ruling spirit of the monkey | 

_ tribe is a gigantic and vicious baboon, whom he identifies as: 
Goliah, an animal at one time in his possession and with whose. 
‘instruction he had been especially diligent. The brute recognizes 
him, and with a kind. of malignant satisfaction puts his former 
‘master through the same course of training he had himself ex- 
perienced with a faithfulness of detail which shows how astonish- 


es 


‘BZ 


which the e young man escapes death. Mr. Prentice has certainly 

- worked a new vein on juvenile fiction, and the ability with which 

he handles a oe mune stamps him as a writer OF undoubted 
ome Peay i | 


Perea Puen By HARRY PRENTICE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. hee 


‘ing is monkey recollection. Very novel indeed is the way by i 


AD 


Ox 


aa fate 


cay, G. he ane? Vit. page | 

Pacer, -12mo, cloth, price $1. Oy ee: 

There are few great. leaders whose. lives. and | 
oan plosoly fallen into. oblivion as ‘those of 


borough. This is largely due to. the fact that he: were 
iaseno ines ane by the glory and sei signich of Marlboro ugh. 


Hii “Mtr. Henty never oe sight of the amoral purpose of or 
the doctrine of courage and truth. Lads will read ‘ ‘The Braves: 
with nen and ee of that we be Mo et noi ily T 


ihe the nents of the ‘Eepnee Decne. 
Reba nation, is | carried hates hay) charioteer | 


“secure the escape of The 2 TuepHbers Ss son and 
eo % 
“The story, from the critical moment. of the 
‘perilous exodus into Asia with which it close 
es full of ogee adventures." le a adm 
eview. 
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With ‘Washington at Mosana : 
_ delphia Boys. PBy: JAMES oO oe : 


: ix Daun a _ boarding. house. ake was 
_ officers;” Enoch Ball, ‘‘son of. that 
- school ‘was situated on Letitia Street,’ 

_ **Chris, the Baker,” serve as the 

story is laid during ‘the winter when 
of the city, and the lads aid the cause by : : 
“Spies who make regular and frequent. f 
One reads here of home-life in the captive 
scarce among the eee Of the er classes, 


ava and the ee oh Washington's ) 
show that the work has ‘not. been ey, 
‘siderable Saaaoe een. o 


the 1 peor of hue an. admirable ee 
roubles in 


nd ok studied eisea 
asses from. the eho to 


Temple, ond dfter: a brief! term of 
his Galilean home with the tanoe ® ? 


"0S woictk pire hot bic hopes Jenin resistance to 
leaf 1 vanl ree of the cor bedead wars oF the yor 2 


iS 
Ree sy 


ted, and. ‘disee is ek reality in eat 
"who is worth hi is on the fhisis the 


bright, self yaa ‘lad, ae the ‘death of his 
yarder a a the home of Nathan Middleton, a 
oes vell paid for keeping the 
ng Master Tom in line 
ad Caaruaboel evades theirs 


ances his fortune stunner : uy 
on village to seek work in 


Mr. Atherton, a botanist and naturalist of herculean strength Hae 


there are many breathless moments in which the odds seem. hope-. 


most happy results. Harry Castlemon has written many enter-_ 


say anything i in his praise, for the youth Se ey feae him 


G. A. HENTY. ‘With full- -page »Mlustrations by AurRep pinitto 
12mo, cloth, price $1.00. Dan 


- The Renshaws emigrate to New Zealand during ns period one 
the war with the natives. Wilfrid, a strong, self-reliant, FSouae 
geous lad, isthe mainstay of the household. He has for his friend | 


unfailing nerve and humor. Intheadventures among the Maoris, — 


lessly against the party, but they succeed in establishing them ‘ 
selves happily in one of the pleasant New Zealand valleys. — . 


‘‘Brimful of adventure, of humorous and Pr esHG, conversion and 
vivid pictures of colonial life.” —Schoolmaster. 


Julian Mortimer}: A Brave Boy’ S Struggle for ane and Fortune. a 
By Harry CASTLEMON. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. $3 * a 
Here is a story that will warm every boy’s dare - There ise 

mystery enough to keep any lad’s imagination wound up to the 

highest pitch. “The scene of the story lies west of the Mississippi — 

River, in the days when emigrants made their perilous way across - 

the creat plains to the land of gold. One of the startling: features” 

of the book is the attack upon the wagon train by a large party of 

Indians. Our hero isa lad of uncommon nerve and pluck, a brave 


young American in every sense of the word. He enlists and holds 


the reader’s sympathy from the outset. Surrounded by an un- & 
known and constant peril, and assisted by the unswerving fidelity 
of a stalwart trapper, a real rough diamond, our hero achieves the ay 


tainingstories for boys, and it would seem almost superfluous to 


as a favorite authors) ios 


“Carrots: Just a Little Boy. By Mrs. Mouesworrn., With 
Illustrations by WALTER. CRANE.  12mo, cloth, price 1 cents, 


‘* One of the cleverest and most pleasing eborie it has been our good for: 
tune to meet with for some time. Carrots and his‘sister are delightful little 
beings, whom to read about is at once to become very fond of.”—Examine 

‘‘A genuine children’s book; we’ve seen ’em seize it, and read it greedily. 
Children are first-rate critics, and thoroughly appreciate Walter Souci 
illustrations. "— Punch, i & 


oy Se 
j ; 


Mopsa the Fairy. By JEAN iNetuow, With Bight age oO 
— Llustrations. 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 


“Mrs, Ingelow i is, to our mind, the most. charming a all living rlicks for wie 
children, and ‘ Mopsa’ alone ought to give her a kind of pre-emptive right to _ 
the love and gratitude of our young folks. It requires genius to conceive a 
purely imaginary work which must of necessity deal with the supernatural, y 
without running into a mere riot of fantastic absurdity ; but genius Miss. In- : 
gelow has and the story of ‘Jack’ is as careless and SOV OBR, bnt- as delicate, 
asa pte of childhood.’’—Eclectic. : isi 


i a oes Javat Through Java: ce Story of a aiies to oe Sai ee 
Mountain. By EDWARD Ss. Enis. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


The central interest of this story is found in the thrilling ad- 
"ventures ‘of two cousins, Hermon and Eustace Hadley, on “their 
trip across the island of J ava, from Samarang to the Sacred Moun- 
‘tain. In a land where the Royal Bengal tiger runs at large; 
--where the rhinoceros and other fierce beasts are to be met with 


~ ‘at unexpected moments; it is but natural that the heroes of this 


- ~ book should have a lively experience. Hermon not only dis- 
ea _ tinguishes himself by killing a full-grown tiger at short. range, 
"but meets with | the most Startling adventure of the journey. 
There is much in this narrative to instruct as well a= entertain the 
reader, and so deftly has Mr, Ellis used his material that there is 

nota dull page in the book. The two heroes are brave, manly 

dane: fellows, bubbling over with boyish independence. They 

oa cope with the many difficulties that arise during the trip in a fear- 

: 1 O88. way that is bound to win the admiration of every lad who is 
i _ 80. fortunate : as to read their adventures. 


Werecked on Spider Island; or, How Ned Rogers Found one 
ey ; | ‘Treasure. By James Oris. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


A “down-east” plucky lad who ships as cabin boy, not from 
Vlas of adventure, but because it is the only course remaining by 
which he can gain a livelihood. While in his bunk, seasick, 
Ned Rogers hears the captain and mate discussing their plans for 
_ the willful wreck of the brig in order to gain the insurance. Once 
as oe As: known he is in possession of the secret the captain maroons 

i him on Spider Island, explaining to the crew that the boy is 
afflicted with leprosy. While thus involuntarily playing the part 
‘4 "of a Crusoe, Ned discovers a wreck submerged in the sand, and 
overhauling the timbers for the purpose of gathering material 


Raising the wreck; a voyage to Havana under sail; shipping there 


Jey 


a crew and running for Savannah; the attempt of the crew to 
_ seize the little craft after learning of the treasure on board, and, 


: captious boy could desire. 


ee -lustrated by A. G. WaLKER. 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 


“*Mhis is a prettily told story of the lite spent by two motherless bairns at: 
asmall preparatory school, Both Geoff and Jim are very lovable characters, 
only Jim is the more so; and the scrapes he gets into and the trials he en- 


Times. — 
; his isa capital ehildrén’ s story, the characters well. pertrayer, and the 
book tastefully bound and well illustrated.”—Schoolmaster. 

“The story can be heartily clei cau neat as a present for “hows. Ym 
evs Standard. 


x Bias Xe 
iy 


y¥ 


AS with which to build a hut finds a considerable amount of treasure. 


- dures will, no doubt, interest a large circle of young readers.’’—Church 


as. a matter of course, the successful ending of the journey, all 
serve to make as entertaining a eee of sea-life as the most 


ys 


Geoff and Jim: A Story of. Sokeat Life, ‘By ae THEN. a fh 


that the mene of nove: yearn for pre i mome 
Sy) oo ees Queen. dispenses with the services of the tug. in 1 
--.-York bay till the breeze leaves her becalmed off. he 
.... Florida, one can almost hear the whistle of the wi 
rigging, the creak of her straining cordage as she 

- leeward, and feel her rise to the. ‘snow-capped wav 

ey sharp bow cuts into twin streaks of foam. Off. lar 
a) Co Shedloats Ina dead calm. - Ben Clark, the hero 
e Jake, the cook, spy a turtle asleep upon the glassy 
Aa water. They determine to capture him, and take a boat 
Ma Ua purpose, and just as they succeed in catching him a thi 
Wi a cuts them off from the vessel, and then their troub 
yo They take refuge on board a drifting hulk, a storm 
ON aire cast ashore upon a low sandy key. “Their ad 
ie ake this point cannot fail to charm the reader. _ As a writ 
Weise ie - people Mr. Otis is a prime favorite. His style is capt a 
-, never for a moment does he allow the interest, to flag. 
Ry Re _ Castaways ” ” he is at his best. . a oe os ane: ipa 


Tom Thatcher’s Fortune. — 
cloth, price $1.00. 


is a ale all of Mr. Alger’ 5 erees, Torn ‘Thatcher is 
 pitious, unselfish boy. He supports | his" moth 
eS meager wages earned as a shoe- -pegger in John i 
_ -'The story begins with Tom’s discharge from the f 
mee se Mr. Simpson felt. annoyed with the lad for inte 
cae “ closely about his missing father. A few days. ) 
ea learns that. which induces him to Gate overland for alifo nia 
i x the view of probing the family mystery. HH ith n 
ventures. jared he returns to his nativ 


ea 
i 
i 


OEE sequences of his. villainy by making f sti yn 
tae 9) whose friendship he had betrayed. The story is told in t 

‘ _tertaining way which has made Mr as ie name ah Da 
word i in so many homes. KAS Ye ap rn ema des ae 


an ‘Birdie : ‘A Tale of Child hits By A Bi 


Illustrated by H. Ww. RAINEY. 12mo, cloth 


gage Mets} story is. quaint and _simple, but inane: is a 
makes one hear again the ringing ee and the chee 
“play: which charmed his earlier eid ier a 


Pepa Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, ‘price ‘$1. 00. 


“Brom first tolast, almost, t without exception, os s are deligh 
te —Athenceum. BADE. In| git ICA atl ac atte ae Ges 


ear Wow York Cin se 
} horseback, and the author hago ay. 
‘what was expected from boys in se) 
utter no slight amount of adventure, oe sa! 


“Once: with that youthful general they 

3 spies, and enter the British camp, 

nformation. The pictures of camp-life 

he portrayal of Lafayette’s character is 7 oe 

The story is wholesome in tone, as are ali 

“There i is no lack of exciting incident which — 

"craves, but hie is healthful excitement brim- ie Sons 

a EN Oty boy should be familiar with, ‘and; cae 
- the e adventures of ia Jaffreys and | Oe ae 


‘memory ae “ata that wink: he hae momérized) 
has been forgotten. io . ea j pe 


anon : ‘Sam Willett’s “Adventures on the Great Bee 
> R. CaLnoUN. 12mo, cloth, price $1. 00. pee on 
e left to. Sam Willett, the he: ‘0, - bee o fa 


ave reached mney ‘majority. The Vigilance ; 

Gulch arrest: Sam’s father and an associate | Pane ay aes 
eu ‘Their lives depend on the production a ERM 
money paid, — This i is in Sam’s possession — a ey alin 
cle of the cafion. A Liat a dis. ae 1 Vers 


‘His father’ Ss peril urges § Sam 
on which the boy and his friends essay | Onc: coe 
( tail to do go, — a Seepete TP dow Ves 
ow the debe Mt bck 


r 


‘ 


le: serve particular inention, as they. add cay He tio 
g volume forchildren. J ack falls asleep with his mind 
‘ eee and is very much surprised | presently to 

Waterworld, where he goes though wonderful 
. handsome and pleasant book.”"—Literary World, % 


: \ eaveh for the Silver City : A Tale. of aie in » Yucatan, i 


By Jams Oris. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
Two American lads, Teddy Wright and Neal Emery, embark 


-.on the steam yacht Day Dream for a short summer cruise to the. 


tropics. Homeward bound the yacht is destroyed by fire. All 
hands take to the boats, but during the night the boat is cast upon 
the coast of Yucatan. They come across a young American 


named Cummings, who entertains them with the story of the 


wonderful Silver City, of the Chan Santa Cruz Indians. Cum- 
mings proposes with the aid of a faithful Indian ally to brave 


the perils of the swamp and carry off a number of the golden 


images from the temples. Pursued with relentless vigor for days 


their situation is desperate. At last their escape is effected in an — 
astonishing manner. Mr. Otis has built his story on an historical 

foundation. It is so full of exciting incidents that the reader is_ 
quite carried away with the novelty and realism of the narrative. | 


F rank Fowler, the Cash Boy. By Horatio ALGER, JR. 12mo, 


cloth, price $1.00. 


Thrown upon his own resources Frank’ fowien a poor boy, 
bravely determines to make a living for himself and his foster- 
sister Grace. Going to New York he obtains a situation as cash 
boy in a dry goods store. He renders a service toa wealthy old 
gentleman named Wharton, who takes'a fancy to the lad. Frank, 
after losing his place as cash boy, is enticed by an enemy toa 
lonesome part of New Jersey and held a prisoner. This move re- 


coils upon the plotter, for it leads to a clue that enables the lad to 
establish his real identity. Mr. Alger’s stories are not only un- 
usually interesting, but they convey a useful lesson of pluck and P 


manly independence. 


Budd Boyd’ s Triumph; or, the Boy Firm of Fox Island. By 


Wiiuiam P. CHIPMAN. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. ‘ 


The scene of this story is laid on the upper part of Narragansett i 


Bay, and the leading incidents have a strong salt-water flavor. 


Owing to the conviction of his father for. forgery and theft, Budd — ? 


Boyd is compelled to leave his home and strike out for himself. 


Chance brings Budd in contact with Judd Floyd. The two boys, ne 


being ambitious and clear sighted, form a partnership to catch 


and sell fish. The scheme is successfully launched, but the: une -e 
expected appearance on the scene of Thomas_ ‘Bagsley, the man 
whom Budd believes guilty of the crimes attributed to bisfather, 
leads to several disagreeable complications that nearly caused the : 


jlad’s ruin. His pluck and good sense, however, carry him through 


‘his troubles. In following the career of the boy firm of Boyd & — 
Floyd, the youthful reader will find a useful lesson—that industry | 


and perseverance are bound to lead to ultimate success. 
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